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The Scullin-Gallagher Iron and Steel Company. 


Important Additions to the Steel Casting Plant. 


In no branch of the iron and steel industry of this ings. In the construction of freight cars and locomotives 
the use of steel cast parts shows a remarkable growth. 


country has a greater proportionate growth been recorded 
and of late rolling mill housings and engine bed plates 


in recent years than in the manufacture of steel castings, 
due to the steadily increasing demand for them as a are being cast in steel instead of iron. 
substitute for iron castings and large or intricate forg- In the West the industry has shown marked growth 





—View of the Charging Floor in the New Foundry No. 2. 
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Fig. 2.—Plan and Cross Section, Showing Additions to the Steel Casting Plant of the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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in the St. Louis territory, and with the completion of 
extensions to the plant of the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & 
Steel Company, which is located on a tract of 87 acres 
within the confines of the city of St. Louis, this district 
will have in its center the largest foundry for the man- 
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converters and two cupolas for melting the iron used in 
this pneumatic process. The annual output will thus 
be increased to about 60,000 tons, or 200 tons daily. 

The completed additions and undertaken extensions 
are shown in the general plan and cross section, Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3.—Details in the Open Hearth Building, Showing the Two 20-Ton Siemens Regenerative Furnaces. 


ufacture of steel castings in the world. Initial opera- 
tions were begun in 1900 with five 20-ton basic open, 
hearth furnaces, having an annual capacity of 40,000 
tons, but within the past year two more furnaces have 
been added and a third projected, and another depart- 
ment is now being built, which will contain two Tropenas 


They consist of a gas producer house, 48 x 100 ft.; fur- 
nace, ladle and stocking department, 64 ft. 8% in. by 300 
ft.; molding floor, 74 ft. 7 in. by 300 ft.; cleaning and 
finishing department, 74 ft. 8% in. by 300 ft.: foundry 
No. 3, including the molding floor and Tropenas depart- 
ment, 59 ft. 8 in. by 280 ft.; sand mill building, 44 x 87 
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ft.. and coreroom, 32 x 84 ft. 
cluded 
and 3, respectively, and the buildings, which are of steel 
construction throughout, are divided into five bays. Foun- 
dry No. 2 nas been designed on a plan similar to No. 1. 
The furnaces parallel the molding floor, with their pour- 
ing sides opening into this department, and the cleaning 


The two departments in- 
in the above are designated as foundries Nos. 2 


‘The Peuring 


Fig. 5.- 
and finishing floors again parallel the molding floor. Pro- 
vision is thus made for the rapid handling of castings 
and their transfer from one department to another. 

The open hearth building contains two 20-ton open 
hearth furnaces of the Siemens regenerative type, shown 
in Fig. 3, designed and built by the company, having 


the following inside dimensions: Width, 10 ft. 9 in.: 


Side 


] a a lie I - 
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length, 24 ft., and hight, 7 
Fig. 1, 


is served by 


ft. 6 in. The charging floor, 
above grade, is 180 ft. long and 
an electric charging machine, built by the 
Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. The re 
mainder of the building is used as a stockhouse, in which 
the charging boxes are filled, the material being unloaded 
directly from the cars in which it is received on a spur 


which is 9 ft. 1 in. 


Morgan 


ren Hearth Furnaces. 


« iT 
x ol ee ee Ue 
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The Molding Floor of Foundry No. 2 


track running into this bay. A scale is conveniently 
located for the weighing of the charges, and as the floor 
of this department is at datum the filled boxes are lifted 
on the buggies from the stockhouse floor by a 10-ton 
traveling crane and lifted to the charging platform, 
where they are set on the track directly in front of the 


furnaces and are moved to suit the convenience of the 











charging machine. By this method the cost of handling 
the material is reduced to a minimum. 

The producer house, which adjoins one end of the 
open hearth building, contains six Forter water seal gas 
producers, installed by the Forter-Miller Engineering 
Company, Pittsburgh. The platform of this building is 
S ft. 6 in. above grade, and the coal is received on an 


elevated track and is unloaded directly from cars on the 
producer floor. From the gas main the gas is tapped out 
through the regenerating chambers into the furnaces, and 
another connection with the main provides gas for heat- 
ing the ladles. This type of gas producer, having an in- 
side diameter of 10 ft. 6 in., consists of a circular fire 
brick lined shell, with gas outlet on the side, and cast 
iron plate, containing the usual coal hopper and poke 
holes on top. Shell and lining are supported by four 
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Fig. 


east iron columns, which rest on the foundation of the 
producer. An ash hopper, made of heavy steel plates 
and calked air tight, is suspended from the bottom of 
the shell, and extends a few inches below the top of the 
ash pan, thus forming a water seal with the water con- 
tained in the pan. At its upper end the ash hopper is 
provided with a wind box, adapted to receive grate sec- 
tions. A number of air tight doors are located in the 
wind box, through which the grate sections can be in- 
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Fig. 6.—Cleaning and Finishing Department in Foundry No. 
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serted or removed. These doors when open give access 
to the fuel bed through the grate sections, so that clinkers 
that should accumulate on the grates can easily be re- 
moved from the outside. A row of poke holes just above 
the wind box gives additional facilities for removing 
heavy clinkers. The air necessary for gasification and 
partial combustion is delivered into the wind box by twe 
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steam blowers located on opposite sides of the box and 
enters the fuel through the circumferential grates. <A 


third steam blower delivers air through a centrally lo- 
eated vertical pipe covered with a cone-shaped hood to 
the center of the fuel bed. The fuel is supported on a 


‘bed of ashes, which rests in the pan below the hopper. 


The grate is inclined at a steep angle to the horizontal, 








thus allowing the incandescent fuel and the ashes to 
easily slide down on it. 
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Castings Department in Foundry No. 3. 


The platform of the open hearth building and the pro- 
ducer house are connected by a walk elevated above the 
stockhouse floor, thereby bringing these two depart- 
ments into direct communication. 

The pouring side of the furnaces, Fig. 4, opens directly 
into the molding department, shown in Fig. 5. The metal 
is cast in 20-ton bottom pour ladles, from which the molds 
are poured. The greater portion of this department is 
devoted to floor work, although there are a few machines 
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and some benches for the lighter castings. The floor is 
served by two 30-ton electric traveling cranes, built by 
the Morgan Engineering Company, and eight 3-ton pneu- 
matie jib cranes having a radius of 15 ft., installed by 
the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis. These are 
conveniently located along the sides of the floor and are 
used in handling heavy flasks for large work. In pour- 
ing, the ladles are carried by the traveling cranes, which 
are also used for handling large flasks and castings. Two 
mold-drying ovens open into one end of this building. 
They have an inside area of 20 x 32 ft. each and aré 
heated by producer gas. Two tracks extend from the 
molding floor into each oven, and the buggies operate on 
balls on the tracks, which are V-shaped. This arrange- 
ment dispenses with wheels and tracks entirely and has 
been found very satisfactory in operation. The sand 
stock and mill building and the coreroom open into the 
opposite end of the molding department. The former, in 
addition to a sand mill, contains bins in which stocks of 
the different grades of sand used in the foundry are car- 
ried. The facing is likewise mixed, and the sand for the 
molds is prepared in this department. Adjoining the core- 
room is an oven, 10 x 24 ft., heated by coal. 

The finishing and cleaning floor, Fig. 6, is located in 
a bay tbat parallels the molding department, and is 
served by two 15-ton Morgan electric traveling cranes. 
At one end opposite the grinding equipment and the ma- 
chine tools are three pneumatic jib cranes having a 
radius of 15 ft. that are used to facilitate the handling 
of castings on this floor. In addition to the sand blast 
for cleaning, the following machines are provided for fin- 
ishing: Three floor grinders, a swing grinder, drill, cold 
saw, planer and slotter. One end of the building is used 
for shipping purposes, the castings being loaded directly 
on cars after they are finished and weighed. 

As the company has experienced a constantly increas- 
ing demand for small steel castings, and as these see- 
tions could not be made and handled to advantage in the 
other departments of the plant where large work pre- 
dominates, it was recently decided to build an addition 
to be devoted largely to small work. This department is 
to be known as Foundry No. 3, and its steel making 
equipment will consist of two 5-ton Tropenas converters 
of the Fisher type. This addition, which will practically 
be a bay of the building which it adjoins and parallels, 
will be 60 x 280 ft. and will be served by two 5-ton 
electric traveling cranes. The cupolas will be located in 
an annex 20 x 60 ft.. having a hight of 32 ft. 6 in. to the 
lower chords of the roof trusses. Iron for the converters 
will be melted in two cupolas having inside diameters of 
45 in., which will be installed by the Whiting Foundry 
& Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill. The rated capacity 
of each is 7 to 9 tons per hour, and they will be operated 
alternately. The cupola charging platform will be 19 ft. 
3 in. above grade, and will be served by a pneumatic 
elevator located outside the building, which will be in- 
stalled by the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 
To provide against accidents to the pneumatic machinery 
it will be provided with attachments for hoisting by hand. 
No stock will be carried on the charging platform, as 
the material is stored in close proximity to the cupola 
house In the yard. Blast will be furnished the cupolas 
by one low pressure blower, to be installed by the P. H. 
& F. M. Roots Company, Connersville, Ind. It will be 
driven by a 35-hp. General Electric motor. Blast for the 
converters will be supplied by one high pressure Roots 
blower driven by a 70-hp. General Electric motor. The 
12-in. blast pipe to the converter will be underground. 
The converters are designed for alternate operation, per- 
mitting one to be constantly idle for repairs and relining. 
The distance the iron has to be carried to the converters 
has been reduced to a minimum, as shown in the arrange- 
ment of the cupolas and converters, Fig. 7. The adjoin- 
ing cleaning floor will be utilized for finishing the bulk 
of the castings from this department, and shipments will 
likewise pass through the office referred to above. 

The buildings have been ingeniously constructed, with 
a view of securing ample light, and that this has been 
achieved in its fullest measure is indicated by the fact 
that no artificial illumination is necessary even on the 
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// 
gloomiest days. The overhead clearance is unusual for 
devoted to foundry purposes, the buildings 
comprising department No. 2 having a uniform hight of 
25 ft. to the top of the crane runway rails and 35 ft. to 
the lower chords of To carry off the 
heat from the furnaces and the smoke and gases arising 
from the molds when they are being poured the apex 
of the gable roof over the molding and open hearth de- 
partments is 82 ft. high. 

The original plant, known as Foundry No. 1, is de 
voted principally to the manufacture of cast steel bolsters 
and couplers, and consists of an open hearth building, 
gas producer house, molding floor and cleaning and fin- 
ishing department. The open hearth building is 68 x 
400 ft. and contains five 20-ton basic open hearth furnaces 
served by a Wellman-Seaver-Morgan charging machine 
and a 10-ton electric traveling crane. The gas producer 
house is 50 x 130 ft. and contains 10 Duff gas producers. 
The molding floor is 75 x 500 ft. and is served by three 
30-ton electric double trolley electric traveling cranes and 
18 5-ton pneumatic jib cranes. The cleaning and 
finishing department covers an area 75 x 500 ft., and is 
provided with two 15-ton electric traveling cranes and 
additional hoisting machinery for handling castings up 
to 80.000 lb. It is also provided with lathes, planers, 
grinders, &c. The core room is 40 x 150 ft. Located be- 
tween the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco railroads, ample shipping facilities are provided. 

The product of the plant consists of various classes of 
castings used in the manufacture of steam and electric 
car and locomotive parts and miscellaneous sections for 
all purposes. The officers of the company are: Frank H. 
Johnson, president; John Scullin, chairman Board of 
Directors; Thomas M. Gallagher, vice-president; J. N. 
Maher, general manager; V. C. Turner, secretary and 
treasurer, and P. J. Howard, chief engineer. 
—_—_3-- oe ———_—_——— 
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the roof trusses. 


The Casting of German Silver Knife Tips.—The 
Brass World says that many of the German silver tips 
on pocket knife handles are castings, being probably the 
smallest that enter the brass foundry. In the use of 
sheet German silver the tips must first be blanked out. 
This necessitates the production of 40 or 50 per cent. of 
After the tips have been blanked they must be 
formed under a drop, with successive annealings, until 
they are formed into the oval shaped ready for use. 
The cast German silver, however, only requires polishing 
and is ready for use. The tips are cast with a large 
number on a gate and with two gates in a flask. They 
are poured “on end.” Scrap German silver is used, and 
about 2 oz. of aluminum are added to 100 lb. of metal. 
The aluminum reduces the oxide in the German silver 
and the metal then runs very freely. The color is also 
much improved and soundness is imparted. In the 
smallest sizes it takes several hundred cast knife tips to 
make a pound. The price is from 50 cents to $1 a pound. 


scrap. 
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The new order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion promulgated last year which requires that 75 per 
cent. of the cars in every freight train shall be equipped 
with power brakes is being promptly complied with by 
the leading railroads. The Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
ports that 98 per cent. of its freight cars on lines east of 
Pittsburgh are now equipped with automatic airbrakes. 
A similar percentage is reported for the New York Di- 
vision of the New York Central. The Railway Age says 
that cars not now equipped with power brakes are old 
ones of small capacity, principally used in local service 
and at shops and terminals. It is therefore easily pos- 
sible for all roads to operate the brakes on 75 per cent. 
of the cars in a train and the necessity seldom arises for 
switching cars not so equipped to the rear of the train. 

After several years of depression, in which such work 
was neglected, an effort is now to be made to resume 
railroad construction in South Africa. A bill has been 
introduced into the Cape House of Assembly to authorize 
the Government to raise £2,011,166 for building 483 miles 
of new lines. 








Annealing and Crystallization of steel. 


BY JAS. H. BAKER, 


The field of knowledge, investigation and possibilities 
concerning stee] is so wide that it is better to treat the 
matter in sections as far as possible. This article deals 
with steel for hard service, say open hearth steel of 0.60 
per cent, carbon, but the principles involved in its treat- 
ment apply equally to other carbons and other steels, 





Fig. 1. 
Annealing in its broad sense has 
come to mean almost any heat treat- 
ment of steel. In its old sense, and as 
generally understood now when stated 
simply, we take it to mean heating the 
steel to a red heat and allowing it to 
cool slowly, and it is in this last sense 
I use the word in what follows. 

I believe serious error prevails gen- 
erally as to the usefulness of annealing 
in order to get steel into its most trust- 
worthy condition. I need hardly say 
annealing has its uses in removing the 
strains which have arisen in forgings 
by varying degrees of work given to 
different parts, and strains resulting 
from unequal cooling of forgings or 
castings. It also has its use where a 
piece of work has been finished at a 
high temperature, because there is a 
great difference in results between al- 
lowing a high heat to run down to a 
certain temperature and then cool 
slowly, as against bringing the heat up 
to the same temperature and cooling 
slowly. Again, annealing is useful as 
applied to metal which has _ been 
strained beyond its elastic limit, such, 
for instance, as chain links which had 
been pulled until they became more or 
less distorted in shape. 

But as to annealing producing the 
best condition in steel both as to 
strength and safety—in other words, the highest possible 
tensile strength combined with the greatest ductility— 
instead of its being useful it is a detriment, and a serious: 
one as compared with treating the steel in a proper way. 
Annealing is practiced by workmen to render hard steel 
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easy to work—i. e., lessen the cohesion of the particles so 
that they may be parted easily by cutting or other tools. 
Or, stated in another way, annealing means, besides the 
other effects named, disintegrating or breaking down the 
integrity of the metal, and therefore is just what is not 
wanted to fit steel for strength and safety. Noncrystal- 
line steel is very hard to work, for the very reasons which 
make it serviceable in use. It is true that annealing 
renders much steel better than it was before, but this is 
largely so because of the very poor and varied condition 
it was in. 


There has been a great deal said 
about steel crystallizing in use, but 


there is room for doubt on this point. 
I have taken pieces of noncrystalline 
steel about of the quality of sample No. 
2 in the accompanying Table of Tests 
and had it hammered lightly for a long 
time cold, and other pieces have been 
bent back and forth slightly under a 
press until nearly destroyed, and on 
cutting and breaking these pieces there 
was no sign of crystallization. Other 
things equal, the size of the crystals 
indicates what steel will stand in the 
way of vibration, bending back and 
forth, or other punishment. 

Recently I saw a lot of eye bars 
which had been tested to destruction. 
They showed a crystalline fracture 
with little reduction of area, and yet 
these were made of special steel and 
annealed. When this kind of a bar 
breaks, as all things will when used 
enough, it will be said of it, “ crystal- 
lized by use.” The fact is that the lot 
of bars out of which these samples 
‘ame was sent out in a crystalline con- 
dition and use will simply separate the 
faces of the crystals, and the coarser 
the crystals the sooner will this occur. 





Fig. 2. 


In speaking of a crystalline condition, I mean as 
viewed by an ordinary glass, because, after all, steel in 
any condition is composed of particles. It has been dem- 
onstrated that ordinary steel may be made quite hard, 
and therefore with a high tensile ultimate and elastic 
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limit, and yet be quite ductile. As an illustration of this, 
note the tests here given of some specimens: 
Table of Tests. 
Elastic limit. Tensile strength. Elongation. Reduction 
Pounds per Pounds per in 2 in. of area. 


Sample. square inch. square inch. Per cent. Per cent. 
he Seer eerre 58,290 108,700 20 23.7 
Mee Mek cae wees 89,S80 148,000 19 27.4 
ee ee 138,400 152,600 Not given. 27.1 
Pe Gikss'« Sea ues 143,900 170,200 17.5 26.6 
Pe ea) aed ns 153,000 181,200 Not given. 18.4 


No. 1 was like Fig. 1, the balance 
appearance of fracture. In fact, 


No. 1 was annealed. 
being like Fig. 2 in 





Fig. 3.- 
duction are shadows, 
same all over it. 


as the surface of the steel 


sample No. 2 is the identical fracture shown in Fig. 2, 
while the balance of specimens showed fractures yet more 
silky than sample No. 2. 

The ideal condition of steel, at least as far as com- 
bined strength and toughness are concerned, is that of a 
noncrystalline condition. Whether a crystalline condi- 
tion is needed to produce the best antiabrasive qualities 
for such articles as ear another 
question. But if it is so needed the crystalline structure 
should be fine. 

The illustrations shown were from 114-in. round bars. 
Fig. 3 is a magnified view of the fracture of steel like 
specimen No. 2. This steel, notwithstanding its hardness 
and high tensile quality, was bent cold back and forth 125 
times and took 15 bends back and forth to break it after 
the first crack appeared, the increment of the cracks from 
each side being clearly shown in the illustration. A bar 
of the same size of commercial open hearth soft steel will 
not stand the same bending one-third as many times. 
Again, in transverse tests the steel of specimen No. 2 is 
fully three times as stiff as ordinary open hearth steel, 
and yet more ductile. 

It now seems possible to tell by the fracture of a 
broken bar pretty closely what it will develop in a physi- 
cal test if the ordinary analysis is given. But it is clear 
that for hard service steel should be as free as possible 
from crystals. And this we do not get by what is known 
as annealing. 


gears, wheels, &c., is 


uiieemgiiiimiiecaaiaes 
The James H. Watson Company, Bradley, Ill., bas 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manu- 
facture sheet metal goods. The incorporators are Eliza- 
beth R. Watson, Malby R. Failey, and Austin H. Long. 
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It should be noted that the dark streaks on this repro- 


Fluorspar in Foundry Cupolas. 


George G. Blackwell, Sons & Co., Limited, Liverpool, 
Kngland, have published a statement replying to the ob- 
servations concerning fluorspar in foundry cupolas con- 
tained in the paper by N. W. Shed, Buffalo, N. Y., read in 
June at the Cleveland convention of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Mr. Shed stated that he found 
fluorspar to be an inferior flux; that it did not remove 
sulphur; that 
proved by 


Association. 


the properties of the iron were not im- 
its use, and that limestone was far cheaper 
and at the same time a better flux. In 
answer the following points are made: 
flux, not only in 
much 


Fluorspar as a 
cupola practice but generally is, 


more valuable than limestone, and on 
that account its use in metallurgy is 
very rapidly increasing. The produc- 
tion of our mines is now over 50,000 
tons per annum, and is steadily in- 
creasing. In the second place, a large 
number of the founders in this coun- 
try admit that they do find a reduc- 
tion of sulphur content in the iron 


when fluorspar is used. Its action on 
sulphur is also borne out by the fact 
of its extensive use in the basic open 


hearth furnace for the elimination of 
sulphur. As to the improvement or 
otherwise of iron, when fluorspar is 


used in the cupola, we have evidence 
of a large number of the best founders 
in this country that they do find the 
Fluorspar undoubtedly 
assists in eliminating slag. The slag 
is thinned, and the metal is kept 
hotter; consequently, sharper castings 
will be the result. In addition to this 
the charge in the eupola is brought 
down more rapidly by the use of fluor- 
As to the contention that lime- 


iron improved. 


spar. 
stone is far cheaper than fluorspar, 
this, of course, goes without say- 
ing; but the intention is not to use 
was the fluorspar alone as a flux, or as a 
substitute for limestone, but that the 
fluorspar should be used in con- 


junction with the limestone, the usual mixture being 20 
Ib. per ton of iron melted. All of the fluorine in 
the fluorspar combines with silica to form fluoride of 
silicon, which is a volatile compound, and goes out of 
the stack. This relieves the slag of that amount of 
silica, and consequently reduces the refractory nature of 
the slag. The balance of the calcium fluoride (fluorspar ) 
is then left behind as oxide of calcium, or quicklime, and 
this behaves exactly as an equivalent amount of limestone 
would, but as the limestone formed by the decomposition 
of the fluorspar is pretty well broken up and distributed 
through the charge in a very fine state, it forms an ex- 
ceedingly active flux. One reason why less fluorspar is 
necessary for fluxing a given weight of silica is the fact 
that part of the silica is driven out of the chimney, and 
part of it slagged off in the charge. In this way every 
ounce of fluorspar is used for fluxing, while in the case 
of the limestone all of the carbon dioxide gas contained 
in the limestone is driven out of the cupola without as- 
sisting the fluxing in any way. 
— >s~ooe—_ 

building an 
automobile 
which will 

However, 


Locomotive Company is 
extension to the building occupied by its 
department at the Providence, R. I., works, 
be used for the manufacture of drop forgings. 
no large equipment for drop forging is contemplated for 
the present. 


The American 


John A. McGregor has been appointed president of 
the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, a subsidiary of the 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
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The American Exporter’s Methods. 
An Answer to a Recent Criticism. 
BY R. I. CLEGG. 


Seldom indeed has so caustic an indictment of the 
American exporter appeared in a trade journal as that 
contributed to The Iron Age of September 20. The two 
pages, 730 and 731, present so emphatic a denunciation 
of American export practices that readers possessed of no 
other information than that submitted in this remark- 
able tirade must be constrained to the belief that Amer- 
icans in everything pertaining to the merchandising of 
goods abroad are a nation of fools. We are told with 
bland assurance that the American “has never studied, 
and to-day is not studying, the circumstances under which 
his machines will have to work.” ‘“ He knows lament- 
ably little about the character of the people he would 
like to deal with, and he is making practically no effort 
to learn their customs and requirements.” And further: 

The American ships his goods in ton cases when they are to 
be lightered from the vessel; he packs them in 1000-lb. pack- 
ages when they are to be transported muleback ; he sends open 
bearings to the Sahara Desert, and the trouble is he does all 
this when he knows better. But he is only firm, not obstinate. 
He sends tons of beautiful literature, written in perfect Eng- 
lish and embellished with the finest engravings, to countries 
that only know a mighty little of their own tongue. A personal 
representative he has heard of, but only the slow-going Germans 
do that trick, and he does not believe in that way of introducing 
his wares to a distant people. He makes his machine 10 ft. 
wide, and is not troubled as to whether it will go through the 
custom house of the country or not. That is the way he has 
always built it, and if they don’t want it they can leave it 
alone. If an American purchaser wanted that same machine 
turned upside down, with the legs waving in the air, he would 
cheerfully build it that way, under the impression that the 
purchaser knew what he wanted and since he was willing to pay 
for it he ought to have it. But the pleadings of all the wild 
men of Borneo would not induce him to add half an inch to the 
length of an unimportant screw. 


And what is the reason assigned for so crass a con- 
dition of merchandising ignorance? We are not left in 
the dark. We are coolly informed that “the keynote of 
the whole matter may be found in the overwhelming con- 
ceit of the American producer.” 


Consul Answers Consul, 


Now I do not have the very great regard for state- 
ments of consular representatives in these matters which 
the author of the contribution in question seems to have, 
but it is fair to quote these authorities on the other 
side. If reliance is placed upon their utterances to prove 
the idiocy of the American producer when engaged in 
the export business, we may offer similar testimony to 
offset, at least in part, the chastisement based so con- 
fidently upon consular evidence. I will take the latest 
issues of the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, and un- 
der date of September 22 I find a paragraph about sales- 
manship of the American brand. The item is headed 
“ How Sales Are Made.” It reads thus: 


How an American machinery agent secured an order in 
Japan is related by the commercial agent of New South Wales 
in the Far East as follows: It was a question of some lathes for 
a large factory which was being started. They were required 
of a certain size. The agent for the British firm said, ‘‘ That 
is 3 inches longer than they are made, and we can make no 
alteration.” The American said, “I will make them to any 
size you like.’ The American secured the order. 


Evidently that American was not aware that later 
on Mr. Burr would declare that very practice impossible. 
And what in the name of common sense was that Amer- 
ican doing there? Perhaps he did not know that we have 
never heard of personal representatives abroad. 

These facts are somewhat destructive of Mr. Burr's 
assertions, and it may be that he cares little or nothing 
for the opinion of the commercial agent of New South 
Wales. Let us set that down as the product of British 
banter and of no account, and then turn to a still later 
issue of that enlightening periodical from which the gist 
of the information in the article of September 20 was 
drawn. In the Daily Consular and Trade Reports of 
September 24 the Consul-General, A. M. Thackara, has 
something to say of typewriter supplies and their intro- 
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duction to the German trade. The concluding paragraph 
of his report is as follows: 


German, English or French commercial travelers and agents 
of American makes frequently call on the dealers, hear their 
complaints, rectify any faulty shipments, fill smaller orders 
than if the dealers had to purchase their supplies direct, present 
their newest goods, &c. 


Our Consul-General and Mr. Burr can settle their dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding matters of fact in any way 
that is agreeable. They are far from agreement at this 
time. One knows that we have personal representatives 
even among the Germans; the other asserts that we have 
heard of such practices but that we do not believe in 
that way of doing business. Somebody is sadly mis- 
informed. 

I do not forget that it is possible for equally sincere 
men to have widely diverging beliefs. Members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers will remem- 
ber a recent meeting where statements were made regard- 
ing the smoke consuming apparatus of the New York Post 
Office. Two members having offices within easy range 
of that building were diametrically opposed in telling 
what they actually saw in their observations of the post 
office stack. I well understand the possibilities of getting 
facts distorted even in the evidence of eye witnesses, 
and therefore I wish to be as charitable as I can. But 
granting Mr. Burr’s good faith in the matter, I cannot 
but demur to his indictment as a whole... Where he un- 
doubtedly errs is in making general application of cer- 
tain complaints recorded by consular representatives of 
the United States. These individual instances are pre- 
sumably true, but that they are typical of the exporting 
producer as a class is almost too absurd for patient 
refutation. Consularitis is a widespread disorder, and 
a careful reading of the reports sent home by the repre- 
sentatives of other nations will disclose a series of com- 
plaints quite similar to those that furnish material for 
strictures on American shortcomings. 

Examples of American Euterprise in Exports, 

I'd like to bring the writer of the article of September 
20 in contact with certain typical American manufactur- 
ers and let him hear what they have to say about mer- 
chandising abroad. A certain maker of trimmers in 
Grand Rapids took his machine abroad, put a working 
Sample on a team and set out through the land to give 
demonstration of the possibilities of his machine in pat- 
tern making. He built up a trade in a way that I have 
yet to hear of any foreigner improving. He was there 
with the goods, showed what they would do, planted the 
germ of fruitful discontent among old practices and has 
an Office in Manchester and doubtless other places abroad. 

I recall another American, a maker of twist drills, 
this year the president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
his home city. He has built up a magnificent foreign 
business and his plant has shown a truly remarkable 
growth. He has traveled extensively, has made about as 
thorough a study of the export trade as any man I can 
now call to mind, and is as deservedly successful as he 
can well expect to be when he so flagrantly violates the 
practices laid down by Mr. Burr as typical of the 
American. 

There are also certain manufacturers of the Queen 
City of Ohio who I know have made systematic visits 
abroad for the purpose of posting themselves on the na- 
ture of the foreign demand and the best possible way 
to supply it. 

Another acquaintance of mine represents a Cleveland 
manufacturer of screw machines and has returned from 
an extensive business trip through Europe with the treas. 
urer of his company. This is but the repetition of a 
similar journey made last year. 

I remember, too, a very bright representative of a 
boring mill manufacturer in Connecticut who made quite 
a record for himself, especially in France. He was of 
the engineering type that could make machines do all that 
was claimed for them. 

And there is another shop-bred salesman I last heard 
of at Birmingham, England. He is pushing the product 
of an enterprising builder of screw machines that has 
headquarters in Vermont. 

If these are not personal representatives of the best 
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possible sort I fail to understand the meaning of the term. 
The Personal Equation. 

I am not now engaged in manufacturing lines, so that 
what is here written is in no sense a personal matter. 
But it so happens that I have had the privilege of erect- 
ing American machinery abroad. I have also erected 
English and Belgian machinery in America. For six 
years I was with an English (Lancashire) engineering 
firm exporting large quantities of machinery, and I have 
had the additional experience of being for a number of 
years with a New England firm that was reasonably 
successful in its efforts to get foreign business. My ex- 
perience teaches me that the American manufacturer is 
no less alert to the possibilities of foreign trade than his 
competitors in England, France, Germany and Belgium. 

It must be remembered that there are wide differences 
between manufacturers of the same nationality, the 
spread being often as great as between two of different 
countries. I once exchanged experiences with an Ameri- 
can manufacturer regarding a certain importer in a Ger- 
man city. His accounts with my firm were promptly met 
and the connection was very satisfactory. But my friend’s 
experience with the same man had been different. Credits 
were altogether too long and there seemed to be a string 
of unsatisfactory conditions attached to the relation. I 
have always set the difference down to the way in which 
the man was handled. There are doubtless many paral- 
lels, cases in which the uncomplimentary things come to 
the Consuls and are recorded as habitual and distinguish- 
ing factors. 

Adaptations of American Products, 


Surely it is not true that an American manufacturer 
absolutely refuses to make any change in his product to 
suit the foreign purchaser. I have seen American built 
planers abroad with marked and important variations 
from the standard type. As a matter of fact, this ap- 
praisal of the peculiar advantages of the market abroad 
has been going on for years, certainly as long ago as the 
trip made to England late in the 50’s by Messrs. Brown 
and Sharpe. They were becoming interested in the fine 
tool trade and mustered up courage to visit the Whit- 
worth shops at Manchester. They little expected to see 
the progress of any of the work as it was carried on there 
—as competitors they were seeking no favors of the kind 
—and they were pleasantly surprised when they were 
offered the freedom of a visit through the plant. There 
began the official recognition of the open door policy at 
the famous Providence plant, and as Mr. Sharpe once 
told me: “‘ We decided on the boat coming back that if 
Whitworth could stand it we could, and it turned out a 
good thing.” 

The Packing of Goods for Export, 


The condition of goods as they reach the consignee 
is all important, but I fail to see how American 
products suffer in any general comparison. I have heard 
experts condemn some English textiles in comparison 
with German and American goods, the point being made 
that the latter were not weighted with the excessive 
sizing that characterized the former, and specimens that 
have come under my observation would bear out that 
statement. I have unpacked wood screws from Nettle- 
folds as well as from the American Screw Company, and 
I do not remember that in any wise were the English 
screws packed in a superior manner. And in going 
through hardware stores abroad I have found a general 
recognition of American acuteness in presenting an ar- 
ticle in attractive style. One salesman actually attrib- 
uted the selling quality of American made goods to the 
manner in which they were packed and their merits set 
forth. In his opinion the native product was more sub- 
stantial in wearing qualities. It is beyond all question 
that the way in which small tools are sent out of this 
country preserves their “newness” in admirable style. 
I have a scale on my desk that has traveled several 
thousand miles since it left the American factory where 
it was made. It is wrapped in oiled paper, then inserted 
in a thin leather case and put into a pasteboard box. 
That explains the individual packing that insures the ar- 
rival of tools with perfect edges and entire lack of 
scratches. It is a delight to pick up a micrometer sev- 
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eral thousand miles from home and to note its excellent 
condition. 


Foreign Opinion of American Machinery. 

Certainly I have heard criticisms of American made 
products. One in particular is worth repetition because 
it came from an English manufacturer of machinery, who 
has an imposing array of gas engines designed in Pitts- 
burgh. In point of fact a Westinghouse representative 
in England, when I asked him for the location of a not- 
able plant, advised me to visit this particular works. 
When I arrived and had been there long enough to feel 
quite free about the propounding of questions, I inquired 
if they had any criticism to make of machine tools built 
in the United States. And the only thing that occurred 
to them was the advisability of a greater use of steel 
for some of the small parts that were made of cast iron. 
Whether it is that these get more rough use abroad than 
they do here, or whether less care may be exercised in 
moving machinery, is open to further light. It was not 
made clear that any great trouble had been occasioned 
by the weakness referred to, but I offer the testimony 
as a friendly criticism from an Englishman with a very 
cordial regard for things American. 


The Value of Consular Testimony. 


But to get back to the basic evidence for the attack 
on the American. I think I have shown that there are 
many facts on the other side for which I can person- 
ally aver. How stands the Consul?. The American con- 
sular service has been largely recruited from the faith- 
ful who were in the thick of the fight when the campaign 
was pushed to a winning finish. They were rewarded 
by exportation and under the circumstances have turned 
out as well as could be expected. In most instances 
they were untrained for the positions to which they 
were appointed, and the trouble this incapacity has oc- 
casioned successive administrations is shown by the reg- 
ularly recurring attempts to take the consular service 
entirely out of politics. 

Consuls of all countries never seem to forget that 
they themselves are exported goods. They listen sym- 
pathetically to the woes of fmporters and others and then 
find relief in a homeward letter brimful of the business 
blunders of their countrymen. Knowing the circumstan- 
ces under which they have been shipped abroad and the 
manner in which they loosely fill the bill of lading they 
are, aS a class, suspicious of all things exported. There 
are exceptions to most rules and the Consul, circumspect 
and familiar with the country he represents as well as 
the one to which he is accredited, can and frequently 
does prove his worth. But consular criticism from these 
exported Americans does seem altogether too much the 
result of introspection. For instance, a hastily picked 
sample of raw consular material is shipped abroad. He 
lacks linguistic qualifications in all probability, and 
thereafter he can hit hard at exporters who send to for- 
eign lands catalogues printed only in the vernacular of 
the United States. Remembering how ill he was fitted to 
the job, he well knows the annoyance of misfit shipments. 

One must not be too receptive of the assertions of 
these expatriates. What they aver should be checked 
by what we know of the American manufacturer at home, 
and when there comes that ebb of the now flowing tide 
of domestic prosperity we may reasonably expect a 
greater impetus toward the markets of the world. When 
that time comes the American will not be found a sleepy 
laggard. He will take up the work with the old zest; 
he will renew former activities and the farsighted for- 
eigners revered by so many of our Consuls will, of neces- 
sity, get a better polish on their specs if they would be 
sure of seeing his finish. 

Under the terms of the sliding scale bill passed by 
the last Massachusetts Legislature the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company has just made public its report. The 
most important feature is the statement that the total 
cost of gas during the year, including repairs, but exclud- 
ing interest, depreciation and reserves, was 57.11 cents 
per 1000 ft. This was divided as follows: Cost of manu- 
facture per 1000 ft. sold, 31.75 cents; cost of distribution, 
management and other expenses, 25.38 cents. 











The Graham Piston Ring Grinder. 


A machine for finishing piston rings, particularly au- 
tomobile and gas engine rings, is a new product of the 
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of the piston to take the ring. Inthe middle and driven from 
a worm wheel below there is located a vertical shaft, B, 
on which is fastened a fingerlike driver, C, the end of 
which engages in the slot between the ends of the ring. It 





Vig. 1. 


Graham Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., and is illus- 
trated herewith. As will be gathered from the illustra- 
tions, it is intended only for grinding the periphery of 
the rings and not their sides. This it will do on rings 
up to 6 in. in diameter. To finish their circumference 
accurately it is of special importance that the rings be 
ground under conditions similar to those that will exist 
in the engine; in other words, they must be ground while 
in tension. Hand fitting that is required by the usual 
method of ring grinding is entirely avoided. 

The machine was invented by Warren Chambers of 
Toronto, Ont., formerly of Beloit, Wis., and was first 
tried in the works of the Fairbanks-Morse Company of 
the latter place on the piston rings of gas engines. Fig. 
1 shows two views of the machine and clearly indicates 
the construction, most of which is exposed. Fig. 2 gives 
two elevations and a top view of the wheel and work 





Fig. 2. 


by referring to which the operation may be clearly un- 
derstood. 

The ring D is held in a shallow cup-shaped piece, B! 
which in turn ‘is bolted to the movable slotted platen. 
The ring holder or cup-shaped piece does not turn around, 
but is bored out on the top side to about the diameter 





Details of the Wheel and Work on 


Two Views of the New Piston Ring Grinder Built by the Graham Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 


co 
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the Graham Piston Ring Grinder. 


will be seen that when the vertical! shaft is slowly re- 
volved the ring will be moved inside the cup and its shape 
constantly changed as the high spots are ground off 
until the wheel touches all the way around, and then the 
ring is finished. To obtain a grinding contact the platen, 
ring and holder are moved bodily up to the face of a 
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cupped emery wheel, A, which gains access to the ring 
through a narrow notch cut out of the ring holder, as 
may be seen in the plan in Fig. 2. 

The ring driving mechanism is driven by belt from 
the spindle to a shaft running through the column and 
connected at its opposite end to a worm and worm wheel, 
and thence through universal joints and shafts to the 
ring driver. By changing the outer spindle pulley any 
desired ring speed can be obtained. The handle shown 
near the worm gear in Fig. 1 is used to engage and dis- 
engage the worm and worm wheel, and in the latter 
condition the ring can easily be moved by the hand 
wheel on the vertical shaft. 

The machine is contructed in excellent accord with 
the service required of it. It is heavy and rigid through- 
out to take up vibration, and the head and the part on 
which the head rests are solid material; the column 
alone weighs 325 lb. The bearings are dustproof and 
are tapered, so that they may be adjusted for wear. To 
the proper working of a machine of this character end 
play of the spindle is not permissible. To avoid it an 
adjustable tension arrangement has been placed at the 
end of the spindle opposite the emery wheel, as may be 
seen in Fig. 1. 

A ring which is turned larger than the bore of the 
cylinder, whether it be of uniform thickness, bored eccen- 
trically or cast to a theoretical tension curve inside, will 
not have uniform tension or bearing on the surface of 
the cylinder until it is filed or scraped to a fit or let run 
until it wears itself to a bearing. The latter method of 
obtaining a fit is obviously undesirable as it requires 
time, and in gas engine manufacture, where the effi- 
ciency depends to a large extent on the compression, the 
rings must have perfect bearing. It is the contention of 
the manufacturer of this grinder that the only way to 
obtain such a perfect bearing is to grind the ring under 
the same conditions or in tension, as it is subjected to 
under working conditions. 

The grinding wheel is 10 in. in diameter, the spindle 
pulley runs at from 2000 to 2200 rev. per min., the hight 
of the spindle from the floor is 40 in., the base of the 
machine is 26 x 26 in. and the weight complete without 
the countershaft 800 Ib. 

—_—__3+@—____. 


The Indiana Rolling Mill Company. 


The Indiana Rolling Mill Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., has filed articles of incorporation with the Secretary 
of State of Indiana, the capital stock being $200,000. The 
company has purchased 5 acres of land at Linton, Ind., 
at the junction of the Southern Indiana and Illinois Cen- 
tral railroads, and will begin the erection of a rerolling 
rail mill immediately. Initial operations are expected to 
begin January 1 next, with a producing capacity of 100 
tons of rails every 24 hours. Later on other iron prod- 
ucts will be added to the output. The mill will produce 
12 to 40 lb. steel sections, splices and spikes. The office 
of the superintendent will be in Linton, while the gen- 
eral offices will be located in the Opera House block at 
Terre Haute. ‘The capital stock is paid up and the stock- 
holders are prominent capitalists of Terre Haute and 
Linton. The officers are: President, Job Freeman, Lin- 
ton; vice-president, J. W. Hamilton, Linton; treasurer, 
Joe Moss, Linton; secretary and general manager, J. R. 
Finkelstein, Terre Haute. Other stockholders are Sam 
T. Greenberg, Terre Haute, and E. L. Wolford, D. R. 
Terhune and W. J. Freeman of Linton. 


— ~—+e—_—_- 


Under the title “ Experiments on the Strength of 
Treated Timber ” the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture issues the report of Prof. W. Kendrick Hatt, 
civil engineer of the Forest Service, on the experiments 
‘arried on by him in investigating methods of preserving 
timber and studying the influence of preservative proc- 
esses upon the strength of wood. The experiments were 
begun at the St. Louis Exposition and were continued at 
the timber testing station of the Forest Service at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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San Francisco Affairs. 





San Francisco, September 22, 1906.—Local business 
was more or less affected by the run on the Hibernia 
Bank of this city, which began and ended in a few days. 
It was a fierce run while it lasted and it shook the whole 
financial fabric of this city, for the resources of the bank 
exceed $62,000,000, of which $60,000,000 is deposits. It 
ended as suddenly as it began, with a very small portion 
of the bank’s withdrawn. The bank had called 
on many of its largest borrowers to pay up, as most of 
the loans had run beyond their time, and the result 
came near being a suspension of many improvements in 
progress. The Clearing House exchanges took note of the 
trouble, and for the first time in many months the weekly 
transactions showed a falling off from those of 1905. 
There was no run on other banks, but large numbers of 
citizens were watching developments, and had the doors 
of the Hibernia been closed every one in the city would 
have been The bank had trouble with 
of the foreign insurance companies that refused to pay 
their policy holders and characterized their action in 
fitting terms, and many think it was the representatives 
of these companies who spread the report that the bank 
was about to fail. 

Insurance money is at last arriving steadily and the 
amount now paid is stated at $90,000,000. It is believed 
too that a larger pro rata of the whole amount of the 
policies will be paid than had been supposed, and pos- 
sibly San Francisco will get $60,000,000 more, making in 
all $150,000,000, which would be 70 cents on the 
dollar. That leaves over $72,000,000 lost, as far as the 
face of the policies is concerned, but this by no means 
covers the total including the loss from the 
enforced cessation of business. 

The work of building up the business part of the city 
has at last fairly begun, and the volume of new con- 
tracts and permits is over $1,000,000 a week. In fact, the 
permits since July 1 have amounted to about $15,000,000, 
and are increasing every day. Most of these buildings 
are for stores or offices, running from two to eight or 
nine stories. A few, not many, are skyscrapers, some of 
them altogether of iron and steel. About 60 per cent. are 
frame and the rest, with the exception noted, principally 
of brick or cement. Large quanties of cement are arriv- 
ing by every vessel from Antwerp or London, but very 
little iron or steel is coming by them. The fact is that 
our people have as a whole given up the idea of building 
any finer business blocks than they have been accustomed 
to. There are heavy consignments of steel, iron and 
hardware coming by rail. Now is the time when our hard- 
ware merchants should be making money, though there 
are a large number of them to share the trade. Every- 
where amid the débris establishments are to be seen 
where hardware is sold or where it is about to be sold. 
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Rail exports from Great Britain were more satis- 
factory in August than for some time, amounting in that 
month to 66,210 tons, as compared with 49,045 tons in 
August, 1905, and 41,077 tons in August, 1904. For the 
first eight months of 1906 the aggregate export shipments 
were 303,995 tons, compared with 369,496 tons for the 
first eight months of 1905, and 346,661 tons to August 31, 
1904. Deliveries to Argentina in the three years for the 
periods named were 86,113 tons, 61,793 tons and 41,121 
tons, respectively. In general there has been a falling off 
in shipments to the British colonies. To British South 
Africa the exports were 43,070 tons in the first eight 
months of 1904 and only 8124 tons in the first eight 
months of this year. For British India the figures were 
101,203 tons and 84,824 tons, respectively, and for Canada 
30,879 tons to August 31, 1904, and only 6514 tons to the 
same date this year. 


The seventh report by Prof. M. Rudeloff on iron 
nickel alloys has just been published by the Royal Bureau 
of Tests at Gross-Lichterfelde-West, Germany. It deals 


with nickel-iron-carbon-manganese alloys. 
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A Method of Bosh Cooling for Blast Furnaces. 


The cooling of blast furnace walls is provided for in 
a system recently devised by Ledyard Heckscher, gen- 
eral manager of Richard Heckscher & Sons Company, 
operating the Swede Furnaces at Swedeland, Pa. The 
purpose of the invention is to insure the cooling not only 
of the bosh walls, as is now done by the use of cooling 
plates embedded in the lower brickwork of blast fur- 
naces, but to afford outside cooling for the walls above 
as well as below the mantle, taking in the entire upright 
portion of the stack. By doing away with all cooling 
plates and tubes within the bosh and cylindrical portions 
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the mantle its usual position in relation to the furnace 
walls and at the same time makes the latter easily ac- 
cessible to means of cooling. 

Two circular pipes, g and h, are provided, having small 
perforations through which jets of water are directed 
downwardly and inwardly against the shell of the fur- 
nace, These circular pipes are connected to a main supply 
pipe, i, by means of the auxiliary pipes k andl. Below 
the lower circular pipe is a funnel shaped deflector, m, 
which allows sufficient space between itself and the ex- 
terior shell f to permit the water to cover the bosh. Be- 
low the-bosh and out of the way of the tuyere coolers is 
an annular trough, o, having a water tight connection with 
the shell and connected by a drain pipe with the sewer. 
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A Method of Bosh Cooling for Blast Furnaces. 


of the furnace, which are the portions subjected to great- 
est wear, the removal of the latter is made easier, and 
the walls may be rebuilt without disturbing adjacent 
parts, 

In the illustration, which is for the most part a 
vertical section of a blast furnace equipped with the new 
cooling arrangement, a is the mantle, which is supported 
on the columns b. Instead of having the brickwork of the 
upper part of the furnace rest directly on the mantle a sec- 
ond or false mantle is provided, shown atc. It is supported 
by the first mantle through the use of vertical radial 
plates, d, placed at intervals and carrying the weight of 
the superstructure of the furnace. The external shell e, 
or mantle jacket, covering the vertical portion of the 
furnace, extends from the upper mantle downwardly to 
the bosh, and there connects with a similar jacket in- 
closing the bosh, as at f. The above construction gives 


There are openings, r, in the vertical plates d so that the 
water may circulate freely in the mantle trough s. 

A number of advantages of the apparatus are pointed 
out by the inventor. The danger of leaks into the in- 
terior of the furnace at points where leaks are difficult 
to discover is prevented. With embedded cooling plates 
such leaks are apt to arise from the unequal expansion 
and contraction of the pipes and from bronze plates be- 
coming worn or having small holes in them. The walls 
of the furnace are cooled evenly from the upper melting 
zone to the tuyere zone, which produces smooth interior 
walls and tends to prevent hanging and slipping. The 
device also allows cooling to be reduced or entirely sus- 
pended at any desired portion of the walls, in order to 
reduce and displace any interior accumulation at unde- 
sirable points without losing coils or plates, which when 
lost leave the walls at such points unprotected. 
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“LA New Garvin Die Slotting Machine. 





A newly designed die slotting machine, recently 
brought out by the Garvin Machine Company, New York 
City, is shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
machine, so far as its fundamental principles are con- 
cerned, is one of the oldest products manufactured by 
the company, but in its present form is built throughout 
from patterns of entirely new design. The knee of the 
machine is of the solid extended type as used on the 
Garvin milling machines. Large interchangeable hand 
wheels control the elevating and lowering of the knee and 
the in and out movement of the saddle, all of which move- 
ments may be accurately adjusted with reference to 
micrometer dials. Adjustable stops are also provided for 
the table and saddle movements. The handle for the 
rotary table is arranged for using dials for dividing 
purposes, but for ordinary divisions and rapid work it 
may be entirely removed and the table revolved by hand, 
using a lock pin device, which may be engaged in any of 





The Redesigned Die Slotter Built by the Garvin Machine Com- 
: pany, New York. 


12 equidistant positions for square, hexagon, octagon and 
duodecagon sided work. 

The stroke of the machine is 2%4 in., which is ample 
for the class of work for which the machine is intended, 
and greater strength is secured than where an adjustable 
pin is used to give variable lengths of stroke. The speed 
can be changed by means of the three-step cone pulley. 
The slide for the ram can be swiveled 5 degrees either 
way from the vertical and can be set by a graduated in- 
dex, thereby insuring the same draft to every part of the 
die. The tool block is well adapted for holding special 
tools. It swivels in a center near its lower end, and at 
the upper end, carried in a yoke, are two hardened plugs 
which bear on a cam that is bushed into the lower end 
of the connecting rod. From this cam the tool block de- 
rives a partial rotary motion, thus locking it on the down 
stroke and causing the tool to clear on the up stroke. 

This machine is well adapted to all kinds of die work, 
small key seating, both straight and taper; also internal 
or external gear patterns, where draft is required, and 
all common slotting operations. The two cross motions 
and the rotary table provide for following any outline. 
The weight of the machine is 1150 lb. 
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The Foundry Supply Association. 


The constitution of the Foundry Supply Association, 
as adopted at the recent meeting at Philadelphia of the 
committee appointed for that purpose, has just been pro- 
mulgated. The following officers have been elected: 
President, S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Company, Chi- 
cago; first vice-president, E. H. Mumford, E. H. Mum- 
ford Company, Philadelphia; second vice-president, E. A. 
Kebler, Matthew Addy & Co., Pittsburgh; treasurer, J. S. 
McCormick, J. S. McCormick Company, Pittsburgh; sec- 
retary, H. M. Lane, 610 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. There will also be six trustees, but this list has 
not yet been-completed. Secretary Lane will meet with 
the Foundrymen’s Association of Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day evening, October 3, to perfect arrangements for the 
exhibit of foundry supplies, which will be a feature of 
the convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
at Philadelphia in June, 1907. Committees will be ap- 
pointed also to have charge of the entertainment of those 
who attend this convention. 

The constitution of the Foundry Supply Association 
gives the following statement of the objects of the asso- 
ciation and of the qualifications for membership: 


The object of the association shall be to co-operate with the 
American Foundrymen’s Association for the general betterment 
of the foundry trade, by the introduction of improved methods, 
machinery, &c., into foundries. To carry out this work to the 
best advantage the association shall meet at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Foundrymen’s Association and shall, when- 
ever deemed advisable. hold an exhibition of foundry supplies 
and equipment in connection with the said convention. The 
association shal! co-operate with the American Foundrymen’s 
Association and the local foundrymen in the city where the 


annual convention is held in arranging for the entertainment 
features. 7 


Any tirm, corporation or individual manufacturing or dealing 
in foundry supplies and equipment or material used in the foun- 
dry business, who shall take part in the adoption of this consti- 
tution, shall upon payment of the initiation fee become a charter 
member of the association; and thereafter any such firm, corpo- 
ration or individual may become a member upon application in 
writing to the Executive Committee, the approval of the applica- 
tion by the said committee, and by paying the initiation fee. 

The officers are: the president, first and second vice- 
presidents, the secretary and the treasurer, who are to be 
elected annually. Six trustees are also provided for, two 
to be elected each year after the first year, the term to be 
three years. The officers and trustees constitute the 
Executive Committee. The secretary’s salary is $500 and 
that of the treasurer is $50 a year. The treasurer is re- 
quired to furnish a $4000 bond and the secretary a $1000 
bond. The initiation fee is $25 and the annual dues $25, 
of which $5 is to be paid to the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, so that each firm, corporation or individual 
belonging to the Foundry Supply Association will also 
hold membership in the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. Each member is entitled to two representatives 
at the annual convention. For each additional represen- 
tative at such convention a fee of $15 is to be paid to the 
treasurer. No firm or individual not a member of the 


association is permitted to exhibit at the annual conven- 
tion. 
— p+ @ 


It is a fact worthy of note, says Edward W. Parker 
of the United States Geological Survey, that the total 
increase in the production of coal in the United States in 
1905 over 1904 was larger than the production of France 
in 1904, or of any other foreign country except Great 
Britain, Germany and Austria-Hungary, and was almost 
equal to the production of Austria-Hungary. The total 
production of this country last year was nearly 50 per 
cent. larger than that of Great Britain, which until 1899 
was the leading coal producing country of the world, 
and was more than double that of Germany. Another 
interesting fact is that in each decade the output of the 
United States has been practically doubled. 


The first electric train on the New York Central Rail- 
road was run from High Bridge through the tunnel to 
the Grand Central Station September 30. It is expected 
that the regular electric service will be installed on 
November 10. 
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The Canton Dup'ex E evator Pump. 


A new type of vertical duplex elevator pump recently 
installed in the Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis., by the 
Canton Pump Company, Canton, Ohio, is attracting con- 
siderable attention in the elevator trade. In all our large 
cities ground space has become so valuable that it is nec- 
essary to construct high buildings to secure anything like 
adequate returns. To make such a building of any use to 
the large number of people who occupy it the problem 
of quick transportation to the various floors is an impor- 
tant consideration. The sixteen-story Wells Building, in 
which the pumps illustrated have been installed, is one of 
the finest in the Northwest, and has a complete power 
plant in its basement which supplies heat, light and 
power not only to the Wells Building, but also to the 





The Twin Duplex Vertical Compound Hydraulic Pumps Recently 
Designed and Built by the Canton Pump Company. 


Pabst Office, Pfister Hotel, Free Press Building, Wind- 
sor Hotel and Milwaukee Sentinel Building. 

The elevator pumps occupy a floor space of 6 x 12 ft. 
and their base is one solid casting weighing nearly 5 tons; 
as the illustration shows, there are two complete twin 
pumps, identical in construction, mounted on this base. 
Either pump can be operated independently of the other. 
It will be seen that the pumps are of duplex compound 
type. The pumps have 18-in. high pressure steam cylin- 
ders, 26-in. low pressure cylinders and 18-in. stroke with 
6-in. hydraulic plungers. Each pump has a capacity of 
250 gal. per min., working against a pressure of 900 to 
1000 Ib. per sq. in., with 120 Ib. steam pressure in the 
steam cylinder, and 120 lb. water pressure at the suc- 
tion. The boiler pressure is about 150 lb. The weight 
of the steam end is 14 tons, and the weight of the water 
end and stretchers about 14 tons. Each pump is capable 
of exerting a pressure of 1400 lb. to the square inch. 

It is believed by the manufacturer that these are 
the largest hydraulic pumps of the duplex vertical type 
ever constructed. It is interesting to, know that at the 
time this contract was secured other pump manufactur- 
ers predicted that the successful bidder would not be 
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able to carry out the contract, and it is worthy of remark 
that the pumps were built and installed in time and that 
they are giving the purchasers entire satisfaction. 


——_34- &___—_——_ 


A Great Gas Producer Contract. 





The largest single contract for gas producers ever 
given, it is claimed, has just been placed. The Indiana 
Steel Company has closed for 140 large gas producers 
with gas flues and Dyblie reversing valves to operate the 
28 open hearth furnaces to be erected at Gary, Ind. For 
the past four months eight of the leading manufacturers 
in that line of business have been engaged in this con- 
test because of its great importance, not only on account 
of the large amount of work involved, but principally on 
account of the standing to be obtained by the successful 
ty pe. 

A committee of engineers was appointed by the 
United States Steel Corporation to visit the various 
plants, investigate claims and note actual results. The 
first approach to a decision came when the committee 
visited the plant of the Lackawanna Steel Company at 
Buffalo, where several of the leading types of gas pro- 
ducers were seen in operation. It is stated that the open 
hearth furnaces at that plant, which are fired with gas 
from continuous gas producers having mechanical feeds, 
are now turning out more steel with less coal consump- 
tion than any other plant in the world. This had its 
effect on the committee and when the order was placed 
the award fell to the Morgan Construction Company, 
Worcester, Mass., represented in the contest by E. A. W. 
Jefferies, 40 Exchange place, New York City. This 
makes the fifth order for gas producers that the Illinois 
and Indiana steel companies have awarded the Morgan 
Construction Company. 

This company has also obtained a remarkable recogni- 
tion of the merit of its work in England and Europe, 
where about 100 Morgan continuous gas producers have 
been sold the past 12 months, the Morgan being the only 
American gas producer which has successfully invaded 


that field. 
—jJQasa- eo ____{__- 


A New Course of Instruction at Pratt Institute. 


The department of science and technology of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., this year offers a new course in 
machine construction intended primarily to train its grad- 
uates to fill positions as foremen and assistant superin- 
tendents in machine shops or in kindred manufacturing 
plants in which machine work is an operation of first 
importance. It is preferred that applicants for this 
course be men with some considerable previous expe- 
rience in machine work, it being the idea to combine with 
their practical experience the theory underlying it. <A 
good working knowledge of arithmetic is also required, 
and only those are desired whose ambition is to improve 
their condition and to that end are willing to devote their 
energies for the nine months required to complete the 
course. The machine shop of the institute has recently 
been added to, and the increased floor space and new 
equipment nearly double its capacity. 

The course of study covers machine construction, tool 
making, lectures on machine shop practice, mechanical 
drawing, practical mathematics, foundry work and forg- 
ing. A unique feature in the curriculum of the institute 
is the provision for developing in the students the ability 
to direct the work of others by giving each one practice 
at being a foreman, first over one or two of his class- 
mates, and finally he is given a chance to lay out and 
direct the work of a larger number. In this way he is 
able to gain experience and confidence in handling men 
and in directing work, fortifying himself against the 
natural disinclination employers have for intrusting the 
responsibility of handling men to those who have never 
had actual experience. 

——————— ~-e_____ 

It is reported that the new Austrian battleships will 
be of about 15,000 tons displacement, or 4000 tons more 
than that of the present standard ship. 
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The Anderson Automatic Float Valve. 


An automatic float valve for controlling the water 
level in tanks or reservoirs when the supply is under 
either high or low pressure is made by the Golden-Ander- 
son Valve Specialty Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and is 
known as the Anderson—patent automatic float valve. 
Two special features of the valve are that it may be 


AK 


The Automatic Float Valve Made by the Golden Ander 


son Valve Specialty Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


instantly adjusted to operate quickly or slowly as de- 
sired, and that the valve is cushioned in opening and 
Fig. 1 exterior view of the 
valve, from which it will be observed that the float may 
be swiveled to any required angle. The operation of the 
valve will be best from the sectional view 
given in Fuy,. 2. 

Lieferring to the latter, the operation may be described 
as follows: 


closing. shows a general 


understood 


The water enters under the valve or piston 


STRAINER 
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Fig. 2.—Section of the Anderson Automatic Float Valve. 


“ 


B. as indicated by the arrow marked “inlet,” and also 
passes through the ports L and M to the top of the valve. 
Owing to the greater area above the valve the valve is 
held closed normally, but when the lever is operated by 
the float the auxiliary valve B closes the port L, and 
opens a port through the auxiliary valve at N, relieving 
the pressure on the upper side of the valve. This pres- 
sure on the top of the valve being removed, the pressure 
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under the valve forces it up, opening the outlet, and the 
water above the valve acts as a cushion while it is being 
forced out, and as the valve travels upward air is drawn 
in through the air ports in the side of the body beneath 
the flange at the upper part of the valve, which air acts 
us a cushion when the valve is closing. 

The valves are made in angular or straightaway pat- 
terns in sizes of from 1% to 14 in. 


———___ - pa a__—_ 


Recent Customs Decisions. 
Duty on White Paints, 

It was decided by the Board of United States General 
Appraisers that zinc white and enamel 
white paint are properly dutiable at the rate of 30 per 
cent, 





September 20 


under the provision in the tariff law for paints, and 
not dutiable at the specific rates provided for zine ground 
in oil. The case came before the customs tribunal in the 
form of a protest filed by J. A. & W. Bird & Co., New 
York. McClelland, who writes the 
decision for the board, says among other things: 


General Appraiser 

We think it whol!y immaterial to the issue whether the var- 
nish, turpentine and drier, which are indisputably present with 
the oil in the paints as imported, were introduced during the 
zrinding of the zine oxide cr subsequently thereto. The fact 
remains, and we so find, that in the condition imported the mer- 
chandise is not oxide of zine ground in oil It has advanced be- 
yond that. stage and is a finished liquid paint, ready for appiica- 
tion with the brush. Classification must be based, not upon 
what the merchandise once was, but upon its condition at the 
time ot ‘mportation. Assuming that at an earlier process of 
manufacture it was oxide of zine ground in oil the fact remains 
that it was not such when therefore hold 
that the merchandise is rot dutiable at any of the rates speci- 
fied in paragraph 57 


imported, and we 


Duty on Zine Ore, 

Further testimony in the controversy regarding the 
rate of duty applicable to zine ore was taken by the 
sjoard of United Appraisers September 
27. Several hearings on the subject have been held, and 
at the conclusion of the hearing on the day named an 
adjournment was taken until November 15, at which time 
it is expected Dr. David T. Day of the United States 
Geological Survey will be present as a witness for the 
Government and the mine owners. The controversy lies 
between the domestic mine owners and the Treasury De- 
partment on the one side and the importers and smelters 
or the other. The Government and the miners contend that 
the ore should be assessed for duty at the rate of 20 per 
cent. under the provision in the tariff law for metallic 
mineral substances, whereas the smelters argue that the 
ore should be admitted as calamine free of duty, or else 
assessed at specific rates on the zine actually contained 
in the ore. 


States General 


The principal witnesses called on September 27 
ported the contention of the mine owners. 
Hi. A. Wheeler, a 
Mixter of the Eads, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and 
of New York. 
a scientific character, and, as in past hearings, referred 
to the application of the word calamine to carbonate and 
silicate of zine. The examined that 
calamine is distinct from zine ore. It developed that 
the interests involved in the controversy will not accept 
the forthcoming decision of the 


sup- 
They included 
mining engineer of St. Louis; J. W. 
Mixter & Heald Zine Company, 
Axel O. Ihlsend, a mining expert 
The testimony was almost exclusively of 


witnesses agreed 


soard of Appraisers as 
final, and it is regarded as certain that the ore case will 
have a prolonged run in the Federal courts. The test 
litigation is in the name of the Kansas City Spelter 
Company, but the New Jersey Zinc Company and others 
are taking a direct interest in the question of the dutiable 
classification of the ore. 
EE 

Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, have issued a very neat 
chart, designed by L. S. Witherbee of Yale, 1906, the son 
of Frank S. Witherbee of Port Henry, N. Y. It shows 
the production of pig iron in the United States by dec- 
ades from 1830 to 1905, and the per capifa production 
for the same period. 


The most effective means for developing an export 
trade in any commodity is to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion at home. 
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The Buffalo Improved Exhaust Head. 


The removing of water and grease from waste steam, 
which is the function of an exhaust head, is of such im- 
portance that a head is now regarded as almost indis- 
pensable. Some interest, therefore, attaches to the im- 
proved exhaust head recently placed on the market by 
the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and shown 
in the engraving. Its operation depends on the high 
inertia of the water or grease as compared with that of 
steam vapor, the water weighing approximately 1700 
times as much, volume for volume. 

The exhaust steam rising into the head strikes the 
inverted cone deflector, and the water and grease, by 
the changes in direction, are thrown to the outer shell, 








The Improved Exhaust Head Manufactured by the Buffalo 
Forge Company. 


where they find their way to the drip pipe. The steam, 
on account of its small weight per cubic foot, readily 
changes its direction of flow again and finds its way 
through the outlet openings to the outside air. It is 
claimed that the escaping vapor is devoid of all contents 
which would be injurious to neighboring roofs or pave- 
ments and that the result is attained without percep- 
tibly increasing the back pressure upon the engine. 

The shell is carefully constructed of heavy galvanized 
sheet iron, strongly riveted and soldered. The drip pipes 
from the deflector and to the outside air are held in place 
by clamp nuts, which avoids all possibility of their work- 
ing loose or breaking off. All sizes and capacities are 
furnished, and pipe connections are provided to accom- 
modate any requirements. 

—__+_~»--e 


St. Louis Terminal Facilities. 


Tentative plans contemplating the expenditure of more 
than $6,000,000 for the improvement of terminal railroad 
facilities in St. Louis have been developed by W. S. Mc- 
Chesney, Jr., president and general manager of the Ter- 
minal Association, and will be submitted for approval to 
the Board of Directors at the November meeting. St. 
Louis terminal facilities have been considered inade- 
quate for a number of years past to the commercial de- 
mands of the growing city. With expansion in this 
direction it will be in a position to reach out into the rich 
Southwestern territory and develop its splendid resources. 
It is understood that much attention is to be given to 
improvement in team trackage. The association now has 
but 1123 car lengths of team tracks, and additions would 
be made which would materially improve the situation in 
the loading and unloading of freight promptly. The car- 
rying out of the plans proposed would mean a practical 
doubling of team track facilities at all points and making 
them four times their present capacity at other points. 
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Extensive additions to warehouse or freighthouse facili- 
ties are also contemplated. 

To provide for the growth of the transfer of cars 
between St. Louis and East St. Louis it has been sug- 
gested that the Poplar street track of the Iron Mountain 
Railroad should be depressed and a second track pro- 
vided to give the Terminal Association direct connection 
at that point with the Wiggins ferries. It is considered 
improbable that Mr. McChesney will favor the move 
recommended by Albert T. Perkins, the railroad expert 
employed by the city, to help bring about a solution of 
the terminal problem, which involved the construction of 
a cantilever bridge at the foot of Poplar street to be 
used exclusively by the railroads, and suggested that the 
city should acquire the Eads Bridge to be used as a 
free highway between St. Louis and East St. Louis. This 
proposition is rather complicated and involves the ex- 
penditure of $8,000,000 on the cantilever bridge. It is 
probable that the improvements will be made with a view 
of using the two bridges, which are already under the 
control of the Terminal Association, with possibly the 
construction of an aerial ferry, such as is now in use at 
Duluth, Minn. 

—_o-o_—_ 


Repairing a Cracked Cylinder Head. 


An interesting manner of repairing a cracked cylinder 
head, 4 ft. in diameter, with the use of Smooth-On elas- 
tic cement, made by the Smooth-On Mfg. Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., is described by the engineer who did the 
work as follows: : 

While the cylinder was hot a partial vacuum was 
created in it, and Smooth-On elastic cement was painted 
over the crack. The vacuum drew the cement in, and 
this operation was continued until the crack would take 
up no more cement. Holes were then drilled and tapped 
in the end of the crack, as shown at D and E in the illus- 
tration, and bolts were put in to prevent a further exten- 
sion of the crack. The patch was cut as represented. 
The crack was then painted with Smooth-On, and the 
patch laid in position. Then it was carefully removed. 





Diagram Showing the Location of the Crack in the Cylinder 
Head and the Patch. 


The imprint of the crack was now shown on the under 
side of the patch, where the Smooth-On stuck to it. The 
patch was then dished along the line of the imprint to 
make a recess to hold sufficient cement. The plate was 
then warmed and a compound composed of Smooth-On 
iron cement No. 1 and Smooth-On elastic cement, mixed 
half and balf, was applied to the warm plate with a 
small trowel, making a thin even coating. Then the 
patch was laid in position. The three center bolts, A, B 
and C, nearest the crack were brought up just taut and 
the outside bolts were made tight, and, lastly, the three 
center bolts were tightened as much as possible, which 
forced the cement into the crack. When steam was 
turned on the crack was found to be tight. 
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A Billings & Spencer Double Triple-Geared 
Trimming Press. 


The Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
built a double triple-geared trimming press for use in 
trimming the longest and heaviest automobile four-throw 
crankshafts and axles, its capacity being a piece 5 ft. long 
and even longer when required. The machine is so con- 
structed that both crankshafts act absolutely together, as 
will be seen in the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 
a general view of the press, and Figs. 2 and 3 are front 
and side elevations showing the mechanism. 

The driving pulley, which 


is 


also acts as the balance 


wheel, is mounted upon the back crankshaft, running idle, 
und integral with it is the balance wheel pinion A, 
ing with the gear B, which is mounted on the central or 
pinion shaft and carries a Billings & Spencer plate clutch, 
which has been described in detail in The Jron Age. Both 
pinion A and gear B run continuously and idle until the 
clutch is tripped by the operator, engaging the central 
shaft. At the outer end of this shaft and keyed to it is 
a long pinion, C, which meshes with the gears D and E, 
one on each crankshaft, thus causing the two shafts to 
operate in unison. This is necessary, because in trimming 
a long crankshaft or axle the machine must act to keep 
the dies working absolutely parallel one to the other, 
thereby overcoming any cramping strain that might occur 
in a single press doing the same class of work. The 


mesh 
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double press is lighter than the single press for the same 
work and is so compact as to permit its erection in the 
space commonly allotted between drop hammers, requir 
ing practically no more room than a single press, as it 
is larger only in the dimension of its depth, the width 
being the same as that of a single press. The top of the 
frame is made flat, permitting the easy application of a 
motor drive direct to the balance wheel, which would in 
that case be cut 


The press is 


as a 


gear. 

a very powerful one. The ratio of gear 
ing is 15 to 1, and the crankshaft makes 20 rev. per min. 
The machine weighs 36,000 ib.. and the 36-in. flywheel 


weighs 1500 Ib. The diameter of the crankshaft in the 


the Lillings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. 


bearings is 5 in. The distance between the uprights is 
27 in., and the seat for the dies in the bedplate is 
22 x 54 in. It will be seen that overhanging dies will 


The stroke of the 
ram is 5 in., and its vertical adjustment 5 in. The ma- 
chine has been installed in the automobile works of the 
Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford. 
iacecielaidin 


permit of work well in excess of 60 in. 


James A. Moore, Seattle, Wash., has purchased the 
Irondale Furnace and other property of the Pacific Steel 
Company, at Irondale. Wash., for $40,000. Besides the 
furnace the property consists of 320 acres of ground, 
which has 1% mile frontage on Townsend Bay. Mr. Moore 
and associates will make repairs to the furnace at a cost 
of over $100,000, including the installation of a number 
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of charcoal kilns equipped for securing by-products from 





the timber. As soon as repairs have been completed the 
furnace will be put in blast, turning out 60 tons of high 
grade charcoal iron per day, which will be largely used 
in the manufacture of car wheels in connection with the 
new car plant to be erected in Seattle. 


———_—_—_2-- 
The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company. 


A plan of reorganization of the Susquehanna Iron & 
Steel Company, which has been in the hands of receivers 
for the past three years, is being mailed to the stock- 
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of preferred; the balance, $125,000, will be retained in 
the treasury. 

For the purpose of determining a basis for reorganiza- 
tion and estimating the earning capacity of the various 
plants an examination of the properties was made by a 
Pittsburgh expert, whose report is summarized as follows: 
PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


Blast Furnaces.—-Not modern, but in serviceable condition ; 
could be operated at once. Should earn $100,000 per year. At 
present no income. 

Bar Mills.—Not modern, but in serviceable condition. Should 
earn with improved methods introduced at present $100,000 per 
year. 

Skelp Mills.—Not modern, and handicapped by the isolated 
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Fig. 2.—Front Elevation of the New Billings & Spencer Double Triple-Geared Trimming Press. 


holders this week by a stockholders’ committee, consisting 
ot Charles A. Porter, James G. Lindsay, John A. Baus- 
man, C. W. Bitner, and C. R. Strickler. <A new cor- 
poration is proposed under the name of the Susquehanna 
Iron Products Company, with $750,000 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $2,000,000 common stock and $300,000 bonds. 
The preferred stock is designed to secure an equivalent 
amount of new capital, as it will be subscribed for at par. 
Of the common stock to the extent of $1,500,000 is to be 
applied to the acquisition of the outstanding 300,000 
shares at $5 per share of the capital stock of the Sus- 
quehanna Iron & Steel Company; $375,000 will be given 
as a bonus to subscribers for the $750,000 preferred stock 
at the rate of one share of common for every two shares 


condition of the York mill, but in serviceable condition. Should 
earn $100,000 per year. 

Pipe Mill.—Thoroughly modern, but operated under the dis- 
advantage of insufficient working capital, and only on single 
turn. Should earn $150,000 per year. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS. 


Blast Furnaces.—Concentration of both furnaces in one plant 
would effect a saving of $30,000 in freight and $25,000 in oper- 
ating expenses, not taking into consideration at this time that 
the proportion of fuel in a modern furnace should be consider- 
ably lower than the figure given above. A reduction of only 
one-fifth of a ton of coke required per ton of iron would repre- 
sent a saving of $45,000 a year. Through judicious sale of pres 
ent furnace properties these improvements can be made at the 
proper time without the actual expenditure of any additional 
capital. 


Bor Milis.—The further utilization of the modern methods 
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introduced lately would greatly increase the production and 
thereby the earning capacity of these mills. Practically no 
money would have.to be expended and the ratio of decrease 
would depend largeiy upon the market requirements 

Skelp Mitls.—The sale of the real estate property at York 
would cover the cost of removal and of all necessary improve- 
ments of the large skelp mill. An additional expenditure of 
$13,000 would make the Columbia mil! equal in economical oper- 
ation and output to any skelp mill of its scope operated on tron. 
The output would be doubled and the earning capacity of both 
intils would be brought to at least $240,000 per year. 

Pipe Mills.—If operated on double turn the production of the 
pipe mills would be at least doubled. No expenditure is required 
to obtain this result. By operating these mills for long runs on 
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ing to the expert’s report, would be $279,500, or about 14 
per cent. 

The Reorganization Committee requests stockholders 
to sign the agreement of reorganization and deliver their 
certificates to the Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. Frederick H. Clarke, 32 Nas 
sau street, New York, as attorney for the Reorganization 
Committee, prepared the proposed plan. 

ee 

Contracts for 48 motors to be used in:operating rail 

mill tables, punches, shears, straightening machinery and 








Fig. 3. 


one size the output would be again materially increased. Addi 
tional working capital would be required to effect this end. By 
entering the manufacture of boiler tubes. &c.. premium prices 
involving great profits could be obtained. A conservative esti 
mate would place the earning capacity of the pipe mills under 
such conditions at $350,000 per year. 

It is estimated that the pipe mill can produce 200 tons 
of finished pipe a day, at a cost of about $49 a ton, 
which would require $200,000 a month for working cap- 
ital, and it is considered that the pipe mill should carry 
merchandise in stock of at least $300,000. The annual 
charges under the proposed arrangements are $18,000 
interest on $300,000 bonds, and $52,500 as 7 per cent. 
dividend on the. $750,000 of preferred stock. The net 
annual profit on the $2,000,000 of common stock, accord- 





Side Elevation of the New Billings & Spencer Double Triple-Geared Trimming Press. 


other small tools that will be used in the finishing de- 
partment of the new rail mill of the Indiana Steel Com- 
pany at Gary, Ind., have been awarded to the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
motors range in size from 25 to 2450 hp. and are of alter- 
nating and direct current types. 


Company, 


The imports of British pig iron, cast iron and steei 
into Belgium in the first seven months of this year were 
112,500 tons, as compared with 29,000 tons to July 31. 
1905, and 33.000 tons in the corresponding period of 1904 
The imports into Belgium from all quarters to July 31. 
this year. were 376,500 tons, as compared with 255,000 
tons to July 31. 1905, and 183,000 tons to July 31, 1904 
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and the Southern Supply and 


As was generally expected, the meetings of the lead- 
ing members of the supply and machinery trades held at 
Detroit, Mich., last week proved of considerable impor- 
tance. Considering the supply section separately, the 
chief interest lies in the fact that the wheels were set 
in motion for a gathering next spring of all the asso- 
ciations im this branch of industry from both the manu- 
facturing and distributing standpoints. The keynotes 
sounded were co-operation and reciprocity, and every 
indication points toward active co-operation, with, of 
course, the attending reciprocal benefits. 

The machinery dealers had a most enthusiastic meet- 
ing which resulted in action that can scarcely fail to 
accomplish much good along the lines sought for many 
months past. The meeting of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association was, in fact, entirely of 
interest to that portion of its membership concerned in 
the marketing of machine tools. The object of holding 
the meeting at this time was to anticipate the meeting 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, which 
is to be held in New York commencing October 9, and 
thus enable the dealers to fix upon a plan of action 
whereby their still unaccomplished purposes might be 
attained. 

A great deal of credit is due to the officers and coun- 
cillors of all the associations for the large and represen- 
tative attendance and also for the interest and enthus- 
iasm displayed by the members throughout the proceed- 
ings. Secretary-Treasurer Anderson of the National 
Dealers’ Association performed an especially creditable 
task in arranging for the presentation of three papers 
upon most timely subjects, prepared by members ably 
fitted for the work. These served as promoters for ani- 
nrated discussions, resulting in a well defined method of 
procedure calculated to attain a friendly adjustment of 
the differences existing between the dealers and the ma- 
chine tool manufacturers whom they represent. 


The Executive Committee Meetings. 


On Monday morning. September 24, the members of 
the executive committees of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association and the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, and Presi- 
dent J. H. Riechman of the Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association arrived at the Cadillac 
Hotel, and immediately proceeded with a series of execu- 
tive meetings and conferences which lasted throughout 
the day and the one following. 

After reviewing thoroughly the positions of the three 
organizations from the viewpoints of their different pol- 
icies, the representatives realized that the work of all 
the associations would be continually hampered unless 
the obstacles standing in the way of perfect co-operation 
were removed. The first step in this direction was taken 
by the manifestation of a mutual desire to have all ques- 
tions at variance with the fixed policy of any of the asso- 
ciations adjusted in joint or simultaneous conventions 
of the members of the organizations. This was accom 
plished by the tacit understanding that the annual con 
ventions of the three bodies be held at the same time and 
place next spring. 

According to the constitution of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association its annual meeting 
should be held on the second Wednesday in May. This 
organization thereby becomes the central figure in the 
situation and necessarily fixes the date. It was decided 
by this association to extend an invitation to the South- 
ern Dealers’ Association and the American Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and also the National Machine Tool 
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The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
| Association. 


Special Meeting Held at Detroit September 26, Being Preceded by Executive Committee Meet- 
ings of the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 
Machinery Dealers’ Association. 
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Suilders’ Association to hold their meetings next spring 
on the same date and at any place determined upon by 
the participating organizations. The ultimate success of 
the entire project depends upon the acquiescence of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, as 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association is bound by its constitution to meet with the 
Southern dealers. Of course, should the plan fail, so far 
as the Southern Association is concerned, the manufac- 
turers can meet with both the Southern and the National 
Dealers’ associations. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that such a contingency will be avoided, for 
President Riechman of the Southern Association is very 
sanguine of succeeding in bringing his members to share 
his own hearty approval of the plan. The disposition of 
the machine tool builders cannot be determined as vet, as 
no one representing them has had an opportunity to 
comment upon the project. The invitation will, how 
ever, be presented officially, and at the coming New York 
convention of the association. 

Other questions discussed at the Executive Committee 
meetings were purely of a routine nature, affecting onl) 
the individual associations directly. A gratifying feature 
of the situation, indicating how harmoniously the suppl) 
manufacturers and dealers are working together, is found 
in the fact that every member of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association is enrolled on 
the Honorary List of the Southern Supply and Macbin- 
ery Dealers’ Association, and that not a complaint was 
filed against any member of the former association by 
either of the two dealers’ associations. It will be re 
called that at St. Louis last spring the Southern Dealers’ 
Association resumed its Honorary List, making it obliga 
tory upon any manufacturer seeking to be admitted to 
membership on it to first gain admittance to the Man 
ufacturers’ Association, but not obligating itself to retain 
any manufacturer on this list whose selling policy is not 
in accord with that of the Dealers’ Association. The 
Southern dealers are in fact aiding very materially in 
the upbuilding of the Manufacturers’ Association, the 
membership of which has increased 50 per cent. since the 
St. Louis meeting last spring. 


The Meeting of the National Dealers’ 
Association, 

Promptly on Wednesday morning 30 of the foremost 
American machinery merchants, journeying from points 
as widely separated as San Francisco and Boston, opened 
the special meeting of the National Supply and Machin 
ery Dealers’ Association. After the dispatch of routine 
business President E. E. Strong paid a touching tribute 
to one who since the last meeting of the association had 
passed away, and the members bowed their heads in 
silent reverence to the memory of Frank Chandler, so 
well known in the trade as senior member of the firm of 
Chandler & Farquhar, Boston. 

The courtesy of the floor was extended to Samuel L. 
Moyer, president of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association; F. D. Mitchell, its secretary 
treasurer, and J. A. Riechman, president of the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. After 
pleasant introduction and welcome by President E. E 
Strong, each spoke a few words in behalf of his associa 
tion, extending its compliments and pledging co-operation 
in the work which all of the organizations are striving 
to accomplish. 

Resolution Endorsing the Manufacturers Association, 

George. Puchta of the Queen City Supply Company, 
Cincinnati, then made one of bis delightfully characteris- 
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tie speeches, making every one feel that the life of even 
a supply dealer or manufacturer was worth living, clos- 
ing with an earnest plea for the strengthening of the fra- 
ternal ties binding the members of the three associations 
and offering the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

It being evident that the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Supply and Ma 
chinery Dealers’ Association are working toward the same end 
in striving to bring about more kindly feelings and better results 
in their various lines, therefore be it 

Resolved, That our association shall earnestly indorse the 
objects and aims of the American Supply and Machinery Manu 
facturers’ Association, and in every manner possible assist it to 
increase its membership. 

This resolution is similar to one previously adopted 
‘by the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, thus placing the manufacturers in the happy posi- 
tion of having the good will and support of the organized 
dealers throughout the country. 

President Moyer, in receiving this vote of confidence 
in behalf of the manufacturers, seconded Mr. Puchta’s 
appeal for co-operation and harmony, stating that the 
members of his association were anxious to meet the 
dealers who distributed their products in every honest 
endeavor to best serve the consumer, who is the all-impor- 
tant factor and whose interests both dealer and manufac- 
turer should always keep in view. He said that ruinous 
competition between dealers and between manufacturers 
does not benefit the consumer, and is especially dis 
tasteful to the consumer who seeks the highest quality 
obtainable in the goods he purchases. To maintain a 
high standard in the quality of his product the manu 
facturer cannot fall to a low method of turning out or 
distributing his goods. With the assistance of the dealers 
of the country. said he. united to conduct their business 
on the high plane of fairness to all, the manufacturer 
will receive substantial aid in his effort to reach the 
consumer honestly demanding high quality, and that con- 
sumer may then feel assured that he can always obtain 
the character of goods he is seeking. 


The Machinery Committee. 


F. H. Brown of the Brown & Zortman Machinery 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. who is chairman of the Ma- 
chinery Committee, submitted a report in which he re- 
lated the efforts which have been made and are still 
being continued with a view of obtaining from machine 
tool builders the correction of certain matters which the 
dealers contend are not entirely just and equitable as 
they now exist. He supplemented his report by the pres 
entation of the following paper: 


Exelusive Territory and Protection Therein. 


The dealer’s position in the distribution of merchandise 
is just as important a part as the foundry, the machine 
shop or the engineer. Following out the modern tendency of 
specializing work places the sale of machinery in a distinct 
department by itself. Almost any bright, intelligent man, 
gifted with a fair amount of talk, can sell hardware, furni- 
ture, groceries, drugs or the thousand and one other things 
which constitute the daily demand of the average human 
being; but machinery occupies a class by itself, requiring 
not only intelligence of a high degree, but the special powers 
of bringing a customer up to the psychological moment when 
the order is actually placed. 

I do not contend that no machinery can be sold except 
through a dealer, for we all know that there are some very 
successful machine tool manufacturers who market their own 
product and will not accept orders from dealers except at 
the same prices at which they sell the customer. These 
cases are rare, however, and apply only to specialties that 
can no doubt be handled to better advantage by the manu- 
facturers in this manner. 

The dealer is a specialist. He employs men whom he has 
trained to become good salesmen. He carefully watches the 
conditions of trade in his territory, and orders stock after 
years of experience as to the demands of his locality. He 
maintains showrooms and warehouses. He encourages new 
enterprises which may add to his possibility of business and 
he is always on the alert for ways and means to enlarge 
his sales and firmly establish his lines. He is, in fact. a 
professor in selling. It is his thought day and night, sleeping 
or waking. 

Most of the dealers, or I might say all of them, have 
built up their business by representing some lines of ma- 
chines exclusively in their respective territories, and how 
many of us, through our assoejation with manufacturers, 
have heiped to build up their business as. our own has 
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zrown? Many dealers’ names are so closely associated with 
the manufacturers they represent that the names of one 
suggest the other. 

This allying of dealer to manufacturer brings up the 
topie which I have before me, namely : 


EXCLUSIVE SALES TERRITORY AND PROTECTION. 


No dealer can successfully handle a line without his ex-- 


clusive territory and absolute protection therein. I hope it 
will soon be such an established fact that no machine tool 
manufacturer will attempt to market his product except 
through some appointed agent. 

To get exclusive territory with its protection we should 
be bound to the manufacturer by a contract, fair, just 
and equitable to both parties; a contract uniform in all its 
clauses and applicable to every kind of machine tool. Many 
of us have contracts with manufacturers at the present time, 
but there are clauses in them which are unsatisfactory. 
It is suggested that a committee be appointed to take this 
matter under careful consideration and draw up a contract 
agreeable to us all. 

Conditions have not been satisfactory in the past where 
no contract was in force. We have taken up lines unknown 
in our locality, pushed them to the best of our ability, and 
upon a few days’ notice have had them taken away from us 
and our work of years go for nothing. I must admit that we 
must look at this matter from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer, and realize that if he puts his trust in a dealer he 
then expects the dealer to do his share to push the line. A 
few years ago it was quite the custom for some dealers to tie 
up every new line as it eame out, with the purpose of keep 
ing some competitor from getting hold of it. This of course 
is not fair to the manufacturer, and I am happy to say is 
not followed to-day. 

A contract should place all dealers on the same footing 
and could be so drawn as to regulate such cases as where 
machines go into adjoining territory, and define the rela 
tions between dealers themselves as well as between dealers 
and inanufacturers. 

The consolidations effected in the past few years have 
placed purchasing departments in one city, where goods may 
be ordered for delivery at destinations in territory controlled 
by other dealers. These conditions must be carefully cov 
ered by this contract. 

To sum up the important clauses, the contract should 
‘lefine : 

1. Territory, exclusively controlled. 

2. Referring al] business, orders, inquiries for machines 
or parts to dealer, and in no case making quotations direct. 
}. Discounts allowed from a re-sale price. 
4.°'Terms of settlement. 

5. Prices at which stock orders may be entered and filled. 

6. Change of prices to have at least 30 days’ notice. 

7. No stock orders to be accepted by manufacturers, ex 
cept at new prices, after notice of advance has been made. 

&. Stock orders not to exceed more than 20 per cent. of 
one lot. 

9. Defining relations between dealers jointly handling 
same goods. 

10. Orders taken in one territory for delivery in another 
to be entered only after a mutual agreement with interested 
parties. 

11. Furnishing advertising matter to represent the line 
properly. 

12. Guarantee machines free from defects in material 
and workmanship. 

13. At least 60 or 90 days’ notice necessary to terminate 
contract. 

14. In case of termination, all stock in hands of dealers 
to be sold back to manufacturer on an equitable basis. 


Action Taken on the Machinery Commit‘ee’s Report. 


In submitting his report and reading the foregoing 
paper Mr. Brown opened the way for the liveliest dis 
cussions of the meeting. He covered the very points 
which are closest to the interests of the machine tool 
merchants to-day. As the subject was traversed it be- 
came more and more apparent that the dealers had here- 
tofore been using the wrong avenue in seeking to arrive 
at more liberal treatment from the hands of the machine 
tool builder. It was therefore decided that instead of 
presenting their case to the National Machine Tool Build 
ers’ Association directly, they take up each type of tool 
separately with the members of the Machine Tool Build 
ers’ Association constituting the committee having that 
particular tool in charge. In this manner cognizance is 
taken of the fact that varying conditions exist with, the 
different sections of the industry, and each should be 
bandled along its own peculiar lines, just as the machine 
tool builders handle these matters among themselves. It 
was decided that the committee shall have the power to 
increase its membership at will, so that as large or rep- 
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resentative a delegation of the dealers as may be neces- 
sary to present their case from all sections of the coun- 
try may be available when the machine tool builders are 
visited. 

It is the opinion of the dealers that the standard com- 
missions for selling machine tools should be increased to 
20 per cent. for small articles amounting to $100 in value 
or less, and that on heavier lines the differential should 
amount to 12% per cent. instead of the present 10 per 
cent. 

The committee was given full scope in the matter of 
formulating a standard form of contract as suggested in 
Mr. Brown’s paper, the suggestion receiving the hearty 
indorsement of the association. 

A perusal of the proposed clauses to be covered by the 
contract as contained in Mr. Brown’s paper shows, in 
fact, that if covers all of the points on which the dealers 
hope to, obtain. more liberal treatment from the manu- 
facturers. Practically eacly of the clauses, it will be seen, 
Chvers a subject of vital importance to the furtherance of 
the best interests of both parties concerned. One point 
of special importance is covered in clause No. 6. The 
changing of prices by the manufacturer without previous 
notice to the dealer, it will be seen, may easily cause the 
latter great inconvenience and in some cases actual 
loss. If the dealer has submitted quotations on a large 
equipment... which must go, through the long drawn out 
red tape of the large corporations before even the appro- 
priation of -the necessary funds has been granted, a sud- 
den advante in prices may cause serious embarrassment 
and ofttimés ‘upset the entire transaction, all of which 
might have been avoided had it been possible for the 
dealer to embody a 30-day clause in his quotations. That 
no advantage of this clause could be taken by the dealer 
in the way of loading stock orders upon the manufacturer 
is shown in clause No. 7. Another clause of much im- 
portance to both the dealer and the manufacturer is 
No. 13. It is claimed that there have been cases in 
which the contract has been terminated so abruptly that 
the dealers have been prevented from reaping the benefits 
of months of costly labor which bore fruit after the 
severing of relations between the manufacturer and mer- 
chant. 

A paper presented by Henry Prentiss of the Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company. New York, was very enthu- 
siastically received, and the various phases of his topic. 
which he presented so admirably and fairly, were repeat- 
edly applauded by the members. Mr. Prentiss spoke as 
follows: 


The Iacreased Cost of Selling Machinery. 


I will take up first the increased cost of selling ma 
chinery. What constitutes the selling cost? 

The principal items are interest on capital invested, 
taxes and insurance, rental, salaries, traveling expense, 
handling expense, including cartage, loss and damage: adver- 
tising expense, including catalogues, circulars, &c.; telephone 
and telegraph charges, stationery and postage, office equip- 
ment, bad debts. It is our common experience that these 
various items of expense have grown materially during the 
nest few years; this increase has been constant, even though 
our sales have not proportionately grown. Let us consider 
these items in order. 

Under normal conditions the dealer must be able to make 
quick..deliveries, which. require larger stocks, and the active 
competition necessitates elastic terms of payment. These, to- 
zether with increased operating expenses, which are always 
payable in cash, call for a larger invested capital, and in 
consequence a larger interest account. This also involves a 
corresponding increase in taxes and insurance. This rule 
“Iso applies to rentals as larger stocks require more room, 
hence more expense. Under present conditions it is im 
perative that every successful dealer shall have a large, 
experienced and efficient corps of salesmen. Manufacturers 
oY desirable selling lines of machine tools compel their selling 
agents to éover the territdry assigned them systematically 
and intelligently, To do this is costly, both in the matter 
of salesmen and traveling, expenses. A few years ago an 
inquiry could be answered by mail with a reasonable ex 
pectation that an order would follow. Now every important 
inquiry must be assigned to a competent salesman, whto 
must give his whole attention. to it until the matter is 
closed. This involves added. expense, sa .that a business of 
sufficient volume to be profitable needs the services of a 
rumber of salesmen. 


SPECIAL EXPENSES NECESSARY. 


It is also necessary to spend time and money in working 
up business independently of inquiries that may reach the 
dealer through the mail or by personal call from the in- 
quirer. Because of this, advertising expenses, which include 
the cost of catalogues, circulars, &c., are constantly increas- 
ing and necessarily so. Our patrons are becoming more and 
more alive to their needs and what will supply them, and if 
we do not acquaint them continuously with our ability to 
serve them they go elsewhere to make their purchases. We 
must therefore supplement our salesmen’s efforts not only 
by the distribution of illustrative and descriptive matter in 
the shape of catalogues and circulars, but also through the 
advertising columns of the principal trade papers. 

Handling expenses, including cartage, loss and damage, 
are growing disproportionately to the increased volume of 
business: loss and damage items are more frequent than 
formerly. It.does seem as if the transportation companies, 
latterly, have become less careful in handling shipments. 
The outcome is increased expense to the dealer. These 
items, directly and indirectly, aggregate a large amount in a 
vear’s business. 

Telegraph and telephone charges, postage and stationery 
and office equipment, including salaries, require largely. in- 
creased outlays yearly. We must have up-to-date methods 
and equipment for transacting our business, The item of 
bad debts must not be overlooked. We all have losses of 
this kind. It sometimes happens that we go for an ex- 
tended ‘period without any bad debts, and begin to hope 
that these unpleasant experiences are done with, but alas! we 
find this is not so. Loss after loss will strike us, until the 
general average is more than maintained. This experience 
teaches us that we must set aside monthly a considerable 
amount relative to our net profits to offset this loss. 

THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT GROWING. 

There are many other items of expense which I have not 
mentioned here that during-a whole year total no incon- 
siderable amount. No doubt it is the experience of all our 
members that the expense account has caused more con- 
tinuous and perplexing thought than all other matters com- 
bined that require attention. We all wish to conduct our 
business on broad and liberai lines, to have every one asso- 
ciated with us contented and well satisfied, yet we feel that 
it is only just that we should get a fair return upon the 
capital invested and reasonable compensation for our. work. 
The dealer is certainly a hard worker and has long hours. 
whether his efforts meet with success or failure. The ex 
pense account is yearly growing. It is true that the volume 
of business is also increasing, but not in the same. propor- 
tion. How shall we successfully cope with this situation: 
What is our remedy? Is it not to present this whole matter 
to the manufacturers whom we represent, so that they wil’ 
see the necessity of readjusting the resale prices to afford 
us a larger selling commission, sufficient to protect our 
reasonable expenses and leave an adequate amount to -reim- 
burse us for the capital invested and trained and experienced 
service rendered ? 

We are largely to blame for present conditions. We have 
gone along from year to year allowing our expenses to 
mount up, while our commissions have been -shrinking. 
Without looking into this matter we blindly assumed that 
the increased charges were to be met by increased sales, 
failing to realize that there must be an increased commission 
as well. We now have our eyes open. Let us take such 
action, individually and collectively, not hastily but wisely. 
as will afford us a larger percentage on our gross sales, It 
is true business is now very good and is likely to continue 
good for some time in the future. We must, however, look 
out for the lean years which are sure to come and be 
prepared for them. 


THE INTEREST OF THE MACHINERY MANUFACTURER IN A 
LIBERAL POLICY TOWARD THE DEALER. 


No doubt every successful manufacturer of machine tools 
will admit that this interest is vital and most important. 
Why? Because the dealer is almost indispensable to the 
success of the manufacturer. The latter finds that to supply 
a modern shop equipment, with competent heads and skillful 
workmen in the various departments to design, perfect and 
prepare for the market a line of machine tools to meet the 
constantly changing and more onerous conditions, and carry 
a sufficient stock to meet reasonable requirements at short 
notice, together with the multifarious calls which the manu- 
facturer has to consider and dispose of, taxes his time and 
resources to such a degree as to unfit him, if otherwise com- 
petent, to successfully master the diverse and difficult prob- 
lems involved in marketing his product. It was not so long 
ago that the dealer's relation to the manufacturer was quite 
different from what it is at present. Then the manufac- 
turer consigned his stock, and when a sale was made waited 
until the dealer was paid for his remittance. Now the 
dealer must carry a representative stock, guarantee a satis 
factory amount of sales yearly and pay promptly for all 
purchases, whethet sold or not. In other words, the dealer’s 
relation to the manufacturer has changed from an agent sell- 
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ing on commission to an outright buyer, thus fulfilling all 
the conditions of a merchant. 

Is it not reasonable that this changed relation should 
command a larger return? 

This new relation is helpful to the manufacturer in 
many ways, a few of which I will mention. 

The dealer now carries the bulk of the manufactured 
stock on hand, pays regularly and promptly in appreciable 
amounts; keeps in touch with the buying public and is able 
to give the manufacturer many valuable and necessary 
pointers, which otherwise would be difficult and expensive 
to acquire. I believe the intelligent manufacturer fully 
appreciates all of these advantages and is willing to give 
the dealer an adequate return, but we cannot expect him to 
take the initiative in this matter. I am-pleased to state 
that the manufacturers for whom our company has been so 
fortunate as to be the selling agents for several years past 
have been in the main just and liberal in their treatment 
of us. If the commissions allowed have not been so large 
aus we needed it has not been because of their unwillingness 
to increase same, but owing to competitive conditions which 
required organized and harmonious action on the part of 
all competing lines to remedy. 

It seems to me that the plan outlined at the meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, held at 
Atlantic City in May last, as embodied in its official report, 
is fair and reasonable, and if carried out would settle this 
vexed question in a most satisfactory manner. I had 
thought, until I read this report, that the manufacturers 
were not in sympathy with the dealers’ ideas as to what 
action should be taken, but were quite antagonistic, but 
after reading the official report mentioned I must say that, 
in view of the complicated situation and the difficulty of 
straightening it out at such a gathering, I think their atti- 
tude and action were all we could expect at that time. Is it 
not reasonable that they should wish to know the true con- 
ditions, what will remedy the troubles complained of, and 
how this can be effected? Having this knowledge, they will 
certainly be glad to take the necessary action, providing 
they can feel assured that this will not seriously jeopardize 
their interests. We are perhaps better posted than the 
manufacturers as to what changes can wisely be made in 
the resale prices. This knowledge makes us confident that 
a readjustment is feasible which will prove satisfactory to 
all interested parties. Let us noi forget that the manu- 
facturer and dealer are equally necessary to each other, and 
that their interests are mutual and identical. United we 
stand, divided we fall. We must be just toward them, 
which means that we will act in accordance with our highest 
sense of what is right; thus doing, we may be sure. that 
they will respond in the same spirit, and that the outcome 
will bring prosperity and contentment to us all. 


Another paper meriting the praise of the members 
and which was very ably interspersed with extempor- 
aneous additions by its author, C. A. Clarke of Hill, 
Clarke & Co., Boston, called forth a number of short 
speeches of approval at its conclusion. It was in part 
aus follows, and was on the following subject : 


What Can the Manufacturer Do to Aid the Dealer in 
Distributing His Product? 

Whenever my mind is occupied with the subject I think 
of perhaps half a dozen different ways in which the manu- 
facturer can help the merchant, dealer or agent to dispose 
of his product, but while my mind may be occupied for a 
few minutes with several different ways in which the manu- 
facturer can help, I always find myself dwelling upon one 
only important way in which the manufacturer can effect- 
ively help his merchant, dealer or agent to sell his product. 

Many of you may think that liberal advertising, adver- 
tising in trade papers, with the agent’s name in large type, 
is the most important way, or, combined with advertisements 
in trade papers, liberal distribution of circulars through the 
mail, with the agent’s name in prominent type on each cir- 
cular. This advertising, this method of publicity, may seem 
to you the best and only way to help make sales. Some 
of you may prefer to have the manufacturer send practical 
men into your territory to do missionary work, visit custom- 
ers with your salesmen, and in this way help make sales. 
Others of you may prefer to have a comparatively low price 
on the manufacturer’s product, with a good, large discount 
for yourself, so that you can afford to spend time and 
money in marketing the product. These various methods by 
themselves, or combined, are generally looked upon as the 
essentials to give publicity to any line of goods and as an 
assistance in making sales, but to my mind these various 
methods are only slight helps and a slight assistance, when 
combined with the essential ‘and most important help that 
manufacturers should give to their merchants, dealers and 
agents. 

THE WAY TO CREATE A DEMAND FOR A PRODUCT. 

I believe there is only one correct way in which the manu- 
facturer can create demand, continued demand, for his 
product. 

This way, the best way, is for each manufacturer to aim 
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to produce the highest quality of product, the best in design, 
best in material, and best in workmanship. A thoroughly 
good machine, good in design, good in material and good in 
workmanship, will sell readily, will sell quickly on the floor 
of any machinery merchant without any advertising, the 
machine itself being a striking advertisement, and each ma 
chine that is sold will be an every day advertisement, bring- 
ing in new orders. 

As an illustration of this, ] can cite a case where.a. com 
paratively new manufacturer placed a machine for ~inspec 
tion and demonstration in a very large plant, where it. had 
never been known before, with the result that within: twe 
years 125 machines were purchased, It was of exceptional 
quality. 

High quality should not only be the aim of the manu 
facturer for his own benefit or for the benefit of his dealers, 
but each manufacturer should consider it his duty not only 
to aim at the best he knows how, but to strive to attain 
perfection of others who are doing better and finer work. 1 
think that the natural tendency of machinery manufacturers 
is to strive toward further development of their particular 
lines. ‘This striving may be self-interest, but many ‘manu 
facturers 1 know are striving for high quality throwgl: their 
ambition to make the best. Everything in the mechanical 
world, all manufactures of iron, steel and other metals de 
pend for their usefulness upon the accuracy and high quality 
of machine tools. Machine tools are the foundations. of 
everything else in machinery, and while it is not so essential 
that the manufacturer of clay working machinery should aim 
at very great perfection, it is more and more the duty of 
the machine tool manufacturer to strive for the highest 
grade of excellence; in fact, the machinery manufacturer 
should never be satisfied and should always aim at an excel 
lence just beyond his reach. This may seem to you a vision- 
ary view of a subject that has been brought up as a, business 
proposition, but if I could put before you one of the Brown 
& Sharpe milling machines built-in the year 1878 and place 
beside it one of the machines that the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
(‘ompany is building this year you would realize that the 
present product could not have been imagined-by ‘the’ mods 
farseeing inventor in 1873. 

Machine tools, more than in any other class of machinery. 
are in a constant process of development. They are being 
improved both in design and workmanship, and I am con- 
stantly telling our manufacturers to give us the best product 
they know how. Sometimes I am told that the price will 
be too high, but no price would trouble me when I knew 
that behind the price was a machine that represented the 
value, 

—_——____. -- oe —____—__ 


The Reading Iron Company. 


In the annual report of George F. Baer, president of 
the Reading Company, the following reference is made 
to the Reading Iron Company. whose capital’ stock is 
owned by the company which operates the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Company and the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company: 

Six per cent. annual dividends have regularly been 
declared and paid on the capital stock of this compafiy. 
It was necessary to enlarge, rebuild and modetnize the 
various plants of the Reading’ Iron Company to endble 
it to compete with other companies engaged in: similar 
business. This has involved large expenditures, which 
have been paid for out of the earnings. 

In 1900 the Reading Iron Company had acquired prop 
erty and perfected plans for the erection of a steel plant 
to supply its works with the steel required in its man 
ufacturing business. Before the actual construction was 
begun an opportunity presented itself for the acquisition 
of an interest in the Pennsylvania Steel .Company, .and 
it was deemed wise policy to purchase stock in that. com- 
pany instead of building a steel plant. The Reading Iron 
Company now owns 61,671 shares of the preferred and 
common stock of the Pennsylvania Steel Company? the 
purchase price was paid for out of the earnings of the 
company. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 1906, shows assets 
amounting to $12,264,103.43. The capital stock is. $1.- 
000,000. The outstanding mortgage bonds, after deduct- 
ing the sinking fund securities deposited with the trustee. 
amount to $341,727.33, and the current liabilities, with 
accrued interest and dividends, amount to $239.382:61: 

——_-e—_____ 

San Francisco plans an international ‘exposition ‘iti 
1913, to be called the Pacific Coast Exposition, im Gleb 
tion of the four hundrdth anniversary of the discovery 
of the Pacific by Balboa. 
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The Pre-emption of Mineral Reserves. 


The extent to which raw material reserves should be 


accumulated against the needs of the more remote future: 


is a problem of the greatest moment to the large steel 
companies of the country. It is more complicated than 
the question of making enormous outlays, involving heavy 
interest charges over a term of years, with which rail- 
road and other corporations are frequently confronted. 
In the latter case the calculation has as its main ele- 
inents the enlarged earning power which the expenditure 
will eventually bring and the probable interval in which 
the bonds will be only a drain upon the earnings while 
the improvement programme is being rounded out. <A 
manufacturing company deriving its raw materials from 
ihe earth has as the most serious feature of its prob- 
lem the fact that often it acquires such materials with 
the certain knowledge that they will not contribute to its 
earnings for 20, 40, 50 or even more years. Even though 
there may be a steady enhancement in the value of the 
reserves the expense of carrying a great body of unpro- 
ductive property might prove a serious drain upon earn- 
ings. 

A conspicuous example of the disaster possible in 
loading up with mineral property that will not come into 
use for many years is furnished by the Philadelphia «& 
Reading Railroad Company. Its long receivership fol- 
lowed a campaign of coal-land buying in the anthracite 
region that burdened it with interest charges far beyond 
its ability to meet. The argument for the policy of ac- 
quisition was that the activity of competitors, particu- 
larly the Lehigh Valley Railroad, in taking up anthracite 
lands threatened the future of the Reading. It was 
urged that unless vigorous steps were taken the day 
might ‘come when the Reading road would find itself 
with no coal to carry. The very effort of self preserva- 
tion brought about a scale of values for anthracite prop- 
erties that hastened disaster. The correctness of the 
judgment that at a future day these anthracite deposits 
would be immensely valuable to the company has been 
established by events; but the vicissitudes of intervening 
years and the losses to original stockholders are a serious 
offset to the element of foresight. 

Parallel to some extent with the steel master’s prob- 
lem of providing for the future at the expense of the pres- 
ent is that arising from the enormous outlays the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is making for its New York tunnels 
and passenger terminals. On the one hand is the bold 
proposal to take the lead in securing direct access to the 
heart of New York, borrowing hundreds. of millions to 
finish the work in the shortest possible time and trust- 
ing to the certainty of magnificent earnings, dating from 
the completion of the new facilities, to maintain credit 
operations meantime. Against this view is that which, 
while paying tribute to the brilliancy of the conception 
and the daring of its execution, questions whether &o 
colossal an outlay can bring returns proportioned to its 
unprecedented scale, and whether the burden of the years 
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of construction and of the early years of operation will 
not be seriously felt. 

In the acquisition of coal lands an uncomfortable re- 
minder of the danger of reaching too far into the future 
has come to one important company. If prices are high- 
ly remunerative for a period of years the burden of 
the lands acquired for operation in the next generation 
does not press so heavily. But where an important per 
centage of output is taken up by term contracts at 
low or only moderately profitable prices the pinch of 
interest obligations may be felt most inopportunely. In 
bituminous coal, at least, the appropriation of the supply 
is not so complete as in the case of iron ore. Yet 
there are evidences of some competitive loading up with 
choice coking and steam coal deposits in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia. In the opinion of 
some students of the situation the movement has been 
overdone. In evidence is cited the buying of lands on 
which in all probability openings will not need to be made 
short of 80 years. 

The Lake Superior ore situation has afforded marked 
examples of the competitive pre-emption of mineral re- 
serves for use in the distant future. Tens of millions 
of the bonds and preferred stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation represent ore properties. It is quite 
certain that further large additions to the obligations of 
the corporation would have been made on the same ac 
count in the two years following its organization had the 
view been taken then that exists to-day of the necessity 0: 
While it is 
true that large immediate outlays of money 


ore to the preservation of its pre-eminence. 
are not 
hecessary to secure leases on Lake Superior ranges, the 
high level of bonuses and of royalties constitutes a 
heavy burden for every year of operation, a charge that 
must be met with the same regularity as the inferest 
on bonds representing the original ore purchases of the 
corporation. The question occurs, if such high present 
values are to be taken as the basis of computation wil) 
not the value of such of these ores as remain in thle 
ground 30 or 40 years be greatly enhanced, if proper 
allowance be made for interest accumulations mean 
time? In any case will not the accumulated charges 
against the capital representing ore call for an impor 
tant increase in the depreciation allowance for minera!s 
that become more and more difficult to replace? 

It is frequently said of the large iron and steel com 
panies, as it has been said with particular emphasis ii 
regard to a Southern iron company, whose stock has 
appreciated greatly, that at current valuations on iron 
ore and coal properties their mineral wealth alone more 
than equals their capitalization. But all such statements 
ignore the fact that only a fractional portion of such 
mineral reserves have a realizable value at one time, the 
business of the companies owning them being to turn 
them into such finished forms and at such rate of annua! 
production as the market will absorb. -It must be con- 
sidered that there will be years in the life of these 
reserves in which the value of a ton of ore or a ton of 
coal will be less than its value to-day. Yet through all 
such years earnings on the products of the mills must 
provide for the carrying of such ores and coal on a basis 
of values produced by the present-day scramble. 

It is evident that the common belief that the life of 
the Lake Superior ore deposits is shorter than that of the 
50-year bonds issued by the Steel Corporation in 1901 is 
largely responsible for the struggle to corral supplies for 
years ahead. Whether the market requires the ore or 
not, stipulated minimum outputs must be made, or at 
least the royalties paid on them, so that in one way or 
another the consumers of iron and steel must pay well 
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for the necessity to which the steel companies have been 
put of arming themselves against the future. The Amer- 
ican steel trade thus carries a burden not unlike that 
imposed on the nations by their competitive armaments 
for offense and defense. 


— ae 


Light Colors for Machine Tools. 


There are those who prophecy that the custom of 
painting machine tools in light colors, which had its 
origin in France and which has been adopted in some 
of the United States Government plants and a few other 
American shops, is to become much more general in the 
next few years. The chief purpose in doing away with 
the black and dark blue colors now generally in use is to 
secure a greater amount of light. Darkly painted ma- 
chinery takes a great deal of light out of a shop; the rays 
seem to be absorbed into the somber pigments. Shadows 
are increased and places that would otherwise have some 
degree of light are obscured in 
heavy colors. 


the predominance of 
Coupled with the purpose of better illu- 
mination is the desire for a more attractive appearance 
of the rooms, on the theory that the best possible shop 
conditions pay. In certain instances, with the advertis- 
ing idea in mind, the plan is to impress the visitor to 
the works, and, through the medium of the photograph, 
the reader of trade literature. 

The argument is made that the lighter and neater a 
machine shop the better and the more work can be pro- 
duced, and that every element which tends to cause these 
conditions may be worth the while from a financial point 
of view. Consequently this question may be reduced to 
one of dollars and cents: Is the additional cost of cov- 
ering machine tools with oil proof enameled or varnished 
light colors, and keeping them free from dark stains, 
greater or less than the gain in production, in quality 
or quantity, or both, resulting from the additional light 
and its accompanying advantages, the latter item includ- 
ing some saving in the cost of artificial lighting? 

There is a vastly greater appreciation of light in shop 
design to-day than there was a generation ago, and the 
means of procuring it have advanced with the demand. 
The old-fashioned shop was usually a dingy, gloomy 
place where artificial illumination was required, away 
from the immediate vicinity of windows much of the 
time, and occasionally all of the time, either winter or 
summer. To-day the manufacturer seeks daylight as 
one of the essential features of his works, because he 
knows that his men do better and usually more work 
with natural light and that they are better off physically 
when they labor under the combination of good light and 
good air. 
dows, and wherever possible overhead light is obtained. 


The maximum of wall space is given to win- 


Prismatic glass and other means are employed to throw 
light to places remote from windows. 
guarded against as far as feasible. 


Dark corners are 
The presence of -dark 
colors in machinery doubtless neutralizes a great deal of 
sunlight, while, on the other hand, the substitution of 
light reflecting colors must add to the natural as well 
as to the artificial illumination. 

It is a well recognized fact that the lighter and 
neater a shop the better dressed and neater are the work- 
men. Quality of dress counts but little under manufac- 
turing conditions, but a man who does neat, good work 
is apt to be a man of neat personal habits, and, reversing 
the viewpoint, conditions which tend to make a man per- 
sonally neater may be reflected in his work. Naturally, 
too, a shop where such conditions exist must attract the 
very best class of workmen, which is no unimportant 
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factor, especially nowadays when good men are difficult 
to obtain. There may be in these factors a reason for 
extending the lighting features of a machine shop or fac- 
tory by substituting light colored for darkly painted tools, 
and certainly these reasons enter into the motives of the 
Government and of owners of certain private establish- 
ments which have adopted the new practice, and of others 
who plan to do so. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
reserved the right to name the color of the tools which 
will constitute the equipment of the 


great locomotive 


repair shop at Readville, Mass., the understanding being 
that a very light tint will be employed. One large hard- 
light 


establishment has 


ware manufacturer has chosen a 
tool Another 


adopted a lightish yellow. 


gray for his 
machine color. large 
In France a pure white and 
a cream white are accepted colors. Where care is taken 
to keep the tools well wiped the effect is certainly a 
pleasing one. The old machine tool color was a bright 
green, much the same as that used to-day on textile 
machinery. Black came to be considered a better color, 
and no machine tool manufacturer on this side of the 
water has departed farther from it than to a dark blue, 
which has considerably more brightness, though not to be 
compared to a really light color. 
Machine tool builders do not, favor the 
change, and probably they will assist but little in bring- 
ing it about. 


which must always be more or less dirty, from the nature 


as a rule, 


They look upon a machine shop as a place 


of the work in hand, coupled with the free use of oil 
which is increasing with more rapid production. Light 
colored machinery can be kept decently clean only by a 
great deal of labor. 


without 


There must be frequent wipings, for 


almost constant care machines would become 
so stained that they might as well have been painted 
black in the beginning. It is not difficult to picture a 
white engine lathe,-using oil in its work, stained brown 
and black, streaked and smudged with oil and particles 
of chips. A battery of white screw machines will form 
a still more striking illustration of what might come 
with light colors. This is the view of the great majority 
of machine tool builders, and indicates that if the change 
is to be brought about it must be through the demand of 
their customers rather than from their own recommenda- 


tion and adoption. 
a 


Advances in the British Iron Market. 


It is rare that British iron and steel manufacturers 
need any caution against a too rapid advance in prices. 
Market reports for the last week of September indicate 
that finished lines, which have not gone forward in the 
way that has been noticeable in pig iroh, are now in- 
In some products on 
which agreements exist sales are being made above the 


creasingly active at higher prices. 


agreed basis, which is a repetition of the experience so 
familiar in the United States. 
manufacturers in Great Britain find the temptation very 
strong, after so many lean years, to get all that the pres- 


It is not surprising that 


ent prosperity will yield. Commenting on reports from 
the West of Scotland and the Midlands of higher prices 
for finished iron and steel in the week ending September 
22. with some attendant excitement, the London Engineer 
urges that the tendency to advances be re- 
sisted. It adds that buyers are not shut up to the source 
of supply furnished by their own country, and that while 
at present Germany, Belgium and the United States are 
busy with their own needs, British markets will receive 
more of their attention when the slack time comes. 


While prosperity in the iron trade of Great Britain 
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and Continental Europe was not so marked in 1905 as 
in the United States, the views expressed abroad respect- 
ing 1907 appear to be fully as optimistic as those that 
have come out in this country since record crops became 
assured. In the British iron market the expectation of 
manufacturers is that both in demand and in prices 1907 


will be an improvement upon 1906. 
——-— ~~ o@- - 


Official Producer Gas Tests. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 29, 1906.—The Geo- 
logical Survey is about to publish a preliminary report 
on the work of the fuel testing plant originally erected 
at St. Louis in connection with the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition and since operated under a special appropria- 
tion by Congress “for the analyzing and testing of the 
coals, lignites and other fuel substances of the United 
States in order to determine their fuel values.” An inter- 
esting feature of the report is a short chapter devoted 
to the producer gas tests made in 1905, an abstract of 
which is herewith presented. : 

Increased Facilities. 

In order that the work outlined for 1905 by the gas 
producer division of the fuel testing plant might be 
completed in the time allowed it became necessary to 
increase the capacity of the plant. Accordingly a second 
producer with its economizer was installed. These pro- 
ducers are worked independently, one being charged 
while the other is in operation, but both discharging into 
the same scrubber. By this arrangement no time is lost 
in changing from one coal to another at the end of any 
test, as a simple manipulation of valves brings the sec- 
ond producer into operation when the first is cut out. 
The remainder of the operating portion of the plant has 
not been changed, so far as new installations are 
concerned. 

The operating conditions from May 1 to December 
51, 1905, were far superior to those possible in the Expo- 
sition period of 1904, and the results have been subjected 
to refinements that were not attainable in the previous 
operation of the plant. The determination of the amount 
of coal actually burned in the producer for any given 
period is at best a factor of more or less uncertainty. 
To reduce the possible error to a minimum it was 
deemed necessary to make the test on each coal as long 
as consistent. A schedule was therefore adopted at the 
beginning of this series of tests involving two 60-hr. 
runs per week. The first 8 to 12 hr. of each test 
period are used for getting the fuel bed into uniform 
and efficient condition. During these preliminary hours 
records are taken as in the regular tests, but the official 
test, as reported, includes only the last 48 or 50 hr. of 
the run. during which time the conditions are main 
tained as uniform as possible. Special attention is being 
directed to the very important item of measurement of 
the coal actually used and special charts and checking 
devices have been introduced for this purpose. 

Owing to the lack of reliability in the operation of 
the gas engine many of the tests conducted during the 
Exposition period were of a few hours’ duration only, 
but since the present series of tests began (May, 1905) 
no difficulty has been experienced in starting the engine 
at 8 a.m. Monday and continuing day and night without 
a stop until 8 a.m. Saturday. During this period two 
different coals are tested, and the change of gases is 
inade at S pan. Wednesday, without stopping the engine. 

Sixty-four Tests Made, 

In the period from May 1, 1905, to January 1, 1906, 
64 gas tests have been made. One of these tests was 
run on coke breeze and one on Brazil coal. -The 
remaining 62 were divided as follows among different 
States: California, three tests on lignite and locomotive 
cinders; Illinois, 18 tests on coal; Indiana, eight 
tests on coal; Kansas, one test on coal; Kentucky, four 
tests on coal; North Dakota, three tests on lignite ; ‘Ohio, 
seven tests on coal; Pennsylvania, seven tests on coal; 
Virginia, four tests on coal, West Virginia, five tests on 
coal: Wyoming. two tests on coal. 
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The results of the majority of the tests have been 
exceedingly gratifying, official records having been made 
as low as 0.95 Ib. of dry coal per hour burned in the 
producer per electrical horse power developed at the 
switchboard, or 0.80 lb. of dry coal per hour burned in 
the producer per brake horse power, on the basis of an 
assumed efficiency of 85 per cent. for generator and belt. 

Throughout the tests a constant effort has been made 
to do away with unnecessary appliances. This effort 
has furnished valuable and interesting information and 
has centered attention on several radical changes in the 
details of producer gas plant construction. 


Sulphur Not Detrimental, 


It was found at an early date that more or less sul- 
phur was passing the purifier and entering the engine 
cylinders. Investigations by the chemists showed that 
purifiers consisting of oxidized iron filings and shavings 
are fairly efficient for coals containing little sulphur— 
1 per cent. or less—but is was found that for coals con- 
taining larger percentages of sulphur the purifier became 
completely exhausted after about six or eight hours. 
Mixtures of lime and shavings were tried, but with little 
success. As a result of these investigations the purifier 
has been discarded, and the gas, carrying its full per- 
centage of sulphur, has been charged directly into the 
engine cylinders. This method of operating has been 
going on for many months and no ill effects have been 
discovered, though coal has been used containing as high 
as 8.1 per cent. of sulphur. 

One feature of the plant as installed was the econo- 
iizer used for preheating the air for the blast. A series 
of experiments has shown no effect on the chemical com- 
position of the gas or on the efficiency of the plant when 
air at ordinary atmospheric temperature was substituted 
for preheated air. As a result the economizer as an 
economizer, has been discarded and the construction of 
the plant again simplified. 

Other modifications and changes are under investi- 
gation at the present time, the most important from an 
economic standpoint relating to the utilization of slack 
cual in producers. 

Detailed reports of the tests referred to, including 
chemical analyses of fuel as well as steaming and coking 
tests, have been compiled and will be ready for distri- 
bution by the Geological Survey in the course of a few 


days. W.  ¢. 
et 

New York Y. M. C. A. Courses in Building 
Construction. 


The remarkable activity in building construction in 
New York City during the past months, notably instanced 
by the fact that below Fulton street alone $50,000,000 
is being expended on skyscraper construction, has led to 
important enlargement in the courses covering such work 
which were opened at the West Side branch of the Y. M. 
C. A., 320 West Fifty-seventh street, on the evening of 
October 2. At present builders are greatly needing men 
with knowledge of general building construction, esti- 
mating and drafting. The new classes will include thor- 
ough instruction in these branches. They are designed 
for superintendents, foremen, clerks, mechanics, and all 
those connected with such work who need training in 
order to rise to positions of importance. 

Special attention will be devoted to the modern lofty 
steel skeleton building. A set of lectures with illustra- 
tions taken from actual building operations will be given 
to enable men to understand every part of its erection. 
These lessons will not be highly technical, but sufficient 
for general work. Groups of 20 men will be in charge 
of practical estimators, and will take up the work of the 
various building trades. In this practice work, plans and 
specifications of actual structures will be used to make 
the student competent to figure and work from plans on 
projected work. 

The course will be under the direction of L. E. Jallade, 
architect, and an Advisory Committee, including J. M. 
Carrare of Carrare & Hastings, R. P. Bolton, consulting 
engineer of the New York Central Railroad terminal; 
Charles T. Wills, builder of the Tiffany and Gorham 
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buildings. Other prominent architects, engineers and 
builders have promised to visit the classes and help the 
students. 

The instruction will include general building, excavat- 
ing, shoring and underpinning, masonry, structural 
steel and ornamental iron work, carpentry, plastering, 
sheet metal work, glazing, hardware and reinforced con- 
crete instruction. The courses will continue for four 
months. 

At the opening night of these courses addresses were 
made by John M. Carrare, R. P. Bolton, and Henry W. 
Hodge, consulting engineer for the Hudson Memorial 
Bridge. 

aia ini icti 


OBITUARY. 


GEORGE H. Poor, who became known through the in- 
vention of a railroad air brake, died at Portland, Maine, 
September 28, aged 61 years. 

Byron E. Huntiey, president of the Johnston Har 
vester Company, Batavia, N. Y., died in that city Septem- 
ber 28, aged 81 years. 

Louis ScHurTte, a well-known mechanical engineer, 
president of the Schutte & Koerting Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., died September 29, aged 65 years. He was 
born in Hanover, Germany, and graduated at the College 
of Engineering in that city in 1862. For several years 
he followed his profession in Hanover and in London, 
where he became associated with Ernest Koerting. In 
1870 he came to this country and established a business 
in Philadelphia, which developed later into the Schutte 
& Koerting Company. 

——__—__+e__ 


Transporting a Large Telescope. 


An order for a special truck to carry a big telescope 
and several hundred tons of structural steel to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Wilson has been placed with the Couple-Gear 
Freight Wheel Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., by the 
Carnegie Institute, Solar Observatory of Pasadena, Cal. 
One large casting weighs five tons, and the car has been 
designed to carry this, which will be the greatest single 
load. The trail is nine miles long and mounts to an 
elevation of about 5000 ft., or nearly a mile, and about 
$25,000 is being spent on widening it sufficiently, for the 
truck will be 6% ft. wide and 20 ft. long. It will be 
driven by a gasoline engine and generator, which will 
supply current to the four couple-gear motor wheels. The 
most distinctive feature of the couple-gear electric truck 
is that its motors are incased in the wheels and apply 
power to both sides of each wheel. All four wheels are 
concerned in the driving, steering and braking. 

For a vehicle with a capacity of five tons, each wheel 
contains a 2%-hp. motor, capable of heavy overload and 
which, while driving the car at six miles per hour, re- 
volves at the high speed of 1400 rey. per min. By means 
of the couple gear this speed is reduced 25 to 1, and the 
motor is connected direct to the rim of the wheel without 
intermediate shafts or bearings. The equal division of 
power between two opposite points on the wheel rim re- 
lieves the axle of driving pressure. The company will 
have twenty-five new machines of the same capacity 
completed before the end of the year, and by July 1, 1907, 
will be turning out one complete 5-ton truck a day. 
The company will later design and build lighter trucks 
and delivery wagons, employing the couple-gear motor 
wheels. <A description of one of the first trucks turned 
out by this company appeared in The Iron Age, August 
10, 1905. 

———-e——___—_ 

In a recent patent for a means of balancing the mov- 
ing parts of a steam or other engine a weight is at- 
tached on the lower side of the connecting rod, so as 
to bring the center of gravity of the piston, connecting 
rod and weight at crank pin. For single cylinder en- 
gines another weight is attached to the crank on the 
opposite side from the crank pin, so that the center of 
gravity of all the moving weights is at the crank shaft. 
With multicylinder engines this second weight may be 
so adjusted as to balance the net component of the other 
weights and moving parts. 
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The Patent Office Congestion. 


A movement toward bettering the congested conditions 
in the United States Patent Office has been inaugurated 
by Fred. W. Barnaclo, patent attorney, 150 Nassau street, 
New York, who has gathered statistics showing that in 
some departments it is more than 11 months behind in 
its work. Mr. Barnaclo has written a letter to President 
Roosevelt communicating the result of his investigation, 
and urging him to make a paragraph in his forthcoming 
message to Congress calling attention to the need of 
better facilities for handling the Government’s patent 
business. He declares in this letter that the lack of 
facilities and men for handling the work of the Depart 
ment is a danger that vitally affects the commercial, in 
dustrial and financial interests of the country. Follow 
ing Mr. Barnaclo’s activity in the matter numerous in 
ventors and manufacturers have come forward with com 
plaints to the effect that applications for patents are 
sometimes held up more than two years because of the 
lack of examiners and the need of a better system in the 
Patent Office, which it is averred is conducted, as far as 
the general system is concerned, on the same plan as 
that laid out by Washington’s Administration. 

Mr. Barnaclo’s investigation shows that in January 
last there were 17,353 applications awaiting action in the 
39 divisions of the Patent Office. To date there are 
24,000 cases on the docket which have not been reached 
for examination, and tabulations prepared by the at- 
torney show that the office is falling behind from 250 to 
300 cases a week. It is shown in the records that the 
average number of applications filed a week is from S800 
to 1200, and there are only about 600 patents issued a 
week. Among the divisions most behind is that which 
handles applications for patents on steam boilers, fur- 
naces, &¢.. which is 8 months and 19 days behind in 
its work, and there are 696 cases on hand. Among other 
divisions that are behind are those handling applica- 
tions as follows: 

Hydraulic motors, pumps and sewerage appliances, 11 months 
and 23 days hehind and 1029 cases on hand. 

Bridges, conveyors, cranes, derricks, excavating, hoisting and 
like machinery, 1 month and 4 days behind and 508 cases on 
hand 

Air and gas engines, pumps and pneumatics, 10 months be 
hind and 998 cases on hand. 

Machine tools, 7 morths and 19 days behind and 675 cases 
on hand 

Elevators, journal boxes, lubricators, machine elements, pui- 
levs and shafting, 4 months and 17 days behind and 657 cases 
on hand 

Cuttirg and punching machinery, sheets and bars, meta 
bending, making sheet metal ware, tools and wire working de 
vices, 4 months and 21 days behind and 421 cases on hand. 

Annealing, tempering and coating in metals, electro-chem 


icals, metal founding, metallurgy, &c., 3 months behind and 375 
cases on hand 

Electricity conductors, electric appliances, lighting. &c., 11 
months and 7 days behind and 1069 cases on hand 


Steam engineering, 4 months and 23 days behind and 472 
cases on hand. 

Motive power, 5 months and 25 days behind and 613 cases 
on hand 

Clutches, &c., 7 months and 15 days behind and 398 cases on 
hand ; 

It is claimed by the compiler of the statistics from 
which the above details are taken that the time men 
tioned in which the several departments are behind desig 
nates the length of time it takes from the filing of an 
application for a patent for the applicant to hear from 
the department that the matter has been taken up for 
examination. It sometimes takes two years after the 
matter is taken up before the patent is finally granted. 
It is declared by inventors that there are numerous cases 
on record of patents having been granted on articles too 
late to make their possession a valuable asset. Mr. Bar- 
naclo asserts that the examining force of the Patent 
Office should be increased to four times its present size. 
He also declares that the patent examiners are not ade- 
quately paid for the talents they are expected to possess 
and consequently men of the necessary ability and at- 
tainments are too frequently lured from the service by 
more lucrative offers. The tables prepared by Mr. Bar- 
naclo are to be submitted to the House and Senate com- 
mittees on patents of the coming Congress with the idea 
of impressing the members with the needs of the Patent 
Office. 
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Eighty Feet of Stripping. 


More Than 13,000,000 Cubic Yards of Overburden. 





DuLuTH, MINN., September 29, 1906.—As an indi- 
cation of the immense undertaking of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company on the western Mesaba, it may be stated 
that the company is now preparing for the stripping of 
a tract of 80 acres to the average depth of 80 ft. This 
will be a total of more than 13,000,000 cu. yd. of over- 
burden, several times the largest job ever undertaken 
in this country, and one that will require years for its 
completion. The body of ore to be opened by this strip- 
ping operation is at least double the stripping over it, 
and it will consume many years in mining. This opera- 
tion is to be at Coleraine, which is the western Mesaba 
headquarters of the Oliver Company. At Holman, a 
short distance northeast, another operation almost as 
large has begun. The company is now erecting wash- 
ing plants at Coleraine for concentrating its ore from 
this section, and these will be in shape for test very 
shortly. 

In section 17-56-23, about 6 miles northeast of Cole- 
raine, the same company is now clearing off a site for a 
village, from which several mines in the immediate neigh- 
borhood will be handled. At present there is no devel- 
opment in that vicinity aside from drill holes and test 
pits, but large bodies of ore have been shown by this de- 
velopment, both by the Oliver Iron Mining Company and 
the Great Northern Railroad, and it is on these tracts 
that mining will commence. In this same vicinity the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company has two ore bodies, one 
on the west 160 acres of section 10, and the other on 
the west half of the southwest one-quarter of section 15. 
Between these two, which lie half a mile apart and di- 
rectly north and south of each other, the Oliver Com- 
pany has an 80, that is known to contain a very con- 
siderable body of ore. On section 16 the Great Northern 
las a large unopened tonnage, and on 18 and 21 the 
Oliver Company has taken a lease on which much ore 
has been discovered. It is reported that much of the land 
mentioned is to be redrilled quite thoroughly the com- 
ing winter, and this would naturally be in anticipation 
of more active development. 

The Grab Bucket for Stripping and Mining, 

The Hoover & Mason grab stripping and mining con- 
trivance at the Grant mine of the Interstate Iron Com- 
pany has been working more or less continuously for 
some months now, but has not yet reached the point 
where a satisfactory test can be made. There have been 
multitudinous accidents, and the machine has so far 
moved about as much stripping as one steam shovel 
might handle in 30 days. It will probably be some time 
before any exact idea of its efficiency can be given. The 
experiment is watched with interest, as it is a decided 
innovation and the cost of installation is very great. If 
the machine operates successfully. it should move dirt at 
little expense, though its comparative immobility and 
the inflexibility of the system are unfavorably commented 
on. 

Great Increase in Cars for Ore Roads, 

Most significant is the fact that the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern and the Duluth & Iron Range roads, both 
Steel Corporation interests, have greatly increased this 
week their car and motive power orders for the coming 
year. The former, which had ordered 800 cars, has now 
increased this to 1750 all-steel 50-ton hopper bottom cars 
of 24-ft. length. The latter, which had ordered 400, has 
increased the number to 700. This makes 2450 new 
steel cars for next year. Each of these ore cars is good 
for about 2000 tons for the shipping season, but a consid- 
erable proportion of them will replace smaller and less ef- 
ficient wood cars, for both roads are disposing of their 
wood cars as fast as possible. The Missabe road has made 
a motive power order for 20 locomotives—14 for the main 
line ore service, four for switching and two for passenger 
work, 


Railroad surveyors are again out on the proposed line 
to give the Port Arthur, Duluth & Western road a Du- 
Last winter a line was run from the 


luth connection. 
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terminus of this road south of the international boundary 
in Minnesota to the northern terminus of the Duluth & 
Iron Range. Now the engineers are running lines to 
connect with the northern terminus of the Duluth & 
Northern Minnesota. The Port Arthur road now con- 
nects Canadian head of the lake ports with the old Paul- 
son iron mine on the west end of Gunflint Lake, in T 65-4, 
and ends there. The Duluth & Northern Minnesota ends 
in the northeast corner of 2 59-6, leaving a gap of 30 to 
35 miles between the two. This region is thus far almost 
unexplored, but in time it may prove to contain consid- 
erable value, 


Noteworthy Work on the Old Ranges, 


At its new Maas mine the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany is tremendously active in the erection of buildings 
and the placing of machinery that will make the mine 
a large producer at an early date. There will be boiler 
capacity of 1000 hp. and the plant will be fitted with 
fuel economizers, mechanical stokers and induced draft. 
There will be two hoists, one for ore and one for men, 
one a first motion and the other a second, both Corliss 
type. There will be a 50-drill compressor and an electric 
haulage system, the latter not until the mine has been 
more completely opened, however. It is expected the sur- 
face plant will be ready for operation before January 
and the mine will be producing largely next year. It is 
about five years since development was commenced on 
this property, and 22 months were spent in getting the 
shaft to ledge. In this and other respects it has been the 
most notable work ever undertaken in the Marquette 
region. 

The Rolling Mill mine at Negaunee, Mich., is cutting 
a plat at 620 ft. and will drive to ore which has beep 
cut. It is an excellent ore to mix with the characteristic 
Mesaba., 

The amount of exploration under way on the Menomi- 
nee range is astonishing, and as new developments come 
to light from week to week is seen to exceed by far any- 
thing that has been supposed heretofore. Cole & Mc- 
Donald of Duluth have 10 diamond drills at work in the 
Iron River district and 12 drills are looking for ore in 
the Stambaugh Valley, while in Crystal Falls and Iron 
Mountain there is the same activity, perhaps slightly less 
pronounced, however. Among those working in the Stam- 
baugh district are Oglebay, Norton & Co., who are sink- 
ing two shafts close to the depot, both of which have cut 
some ore. The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company is 
working close by on the old Hiawatha, and having cut 
ore is now developing for immediate mining. The Oliver 
Iron Mining Company’s Dober is growing, and the com- 
pany has done some drilling to catch the Caspian ledge. 
At the Caspian mine Pickands, Mather & Co. are sinking 
a second shaft, as well as developing on the 300-ft. level. 
There is a large ore deposit at this property, and it may 
be stripped for milling, though over the ore is a surface 
of 130 ft. containing a large amount of quicksand. Cor- 
rigan, McKinney & Co. have several properties here, and 
are developing on a large scale. Their Baker has a shaft 
200 ft. deep, the first 100 ft. of which was through quick- 
sand and was very hard to drive. They are also drilling 
on land close to the Baker, and will develop about a mile 
of ore lands at this point. The Fogerty, of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., is now sinking a shaft to prove ore cut by 
drill. It is also building 30 excellent dwellings and put- 
ting in other accommodations for men. At the Youngs 
mine adjoining, which has just been bought for $500,000. 
development is under way. It lies very close to the 
Baltic, of Pickands, Mather & Co., on which a shaft is 
being sunk. Pickands, Mather & Co. also have a mile of 
land beyond the Baltic, on which they are now exploring 
with drills, the work being done by the firm of Cole & 
McDonald. Half a dozen other explorations are starting 
along the immediate vicinity of Stambaugh, and it is sup- 
posed that the Cleveland-Cliffs Company will begin work 
there shortly. D. E. W. 

—_—_~2>-e_—_—_—_——- 

Employees of the United States Steel Corporation 
have been notified that if they desire to take advantage of 
the corporation’s standing rule regarding offerings of 
Steel preferred stock to employees they may subscribe 
on January 1 at $100 a share. 
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Census of Foundry and Machine Shop 
Products. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., October 1, 1906.—The Census 
Office has compiled the official returns of the census of 
1905 covering the manufacture of foundry and machine 
shop products in the United States and in the 10 leading 
States in the order of their output. From these figures 
it appears that in 1905 there were 8993 establishments 
with a capital of $845,024,825, as compared with 9324 
establishments having a capital of $665,058,205 in 1900. 
The item of capital in these returns includes live assets 
only and bears no relation to issues of stocks and bonds. 
There were 348,381 wage earners, receiving $196,247,413 
in wages in 1905, against 350,327, receiving $182,232,009, 
in 1900. The miscellaneous expenses of the industry in 
1905 were $70,094,411, as compared with $41,103.995 in 
1900. The materials consumed in 1905 were valued at 
$278,074,203, against $286,357,107 in 1900, while the total 
value of the product of the industry in 1905 was $685,- 
901,388, compared with $644,990,999. 

The reduction in the number of establishments is at- 
tributed to the general tendency toward consolidation in 
the larger industries. The reduction in the number of 
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of $73,003,940. The accompanying table shows the prin- 
cipal details of the returns of the industry for the United 
States and the 10 leading States. 

It is significant that the three important Eastern States 
of Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts should 
show a reduced output, while gains are recorded by all 
the Western States included in the above figures. 

Ww. L. ©. 
——_3- ee ———_—_ 


Labor Notes. 


It is reported that apart from a limited number of 
men required for special work the National Metal Trades 
Association has supplied the vacancies in the Pope Works 
at Toledo, Ohio, caused by the strike of machinists. 
Nearly 400 machinists went out. 





The strike of machinists and blacksmiths on the Wa- 
bash Railroad was settled at a conference held in St. 
Louis last week. By the terms of settlement both classes 
of workmen receive a wage advance of 2 cents an hour. 
The strike involved about 1600 men employed in the 
shops of the road at Springfield, Decatur, Moberly and 
Fort Wayne. The men presented a demand for an ad- 














—_———United States. — —_——Pennsylvania.————_, ——_—_—New York.—__—_—"_- 

1905 1900. 1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
et ee 8.993 9,324 1,182 1,260 1,243 1,352 
COIN ip cde ili. wsSeocisies nee eee $665,058.205 $169,646,734 $154,958,750 $120,381,946 $107,926,155 
Pg ie ies bat arse, Wale 348.380 350,327 56,853 62,828 45,156 50,173 
| ee $196,247,431 $182,232,009 $31,231,113 $33,199,521 $26,128,845 27,576,739 
Miscellaneous expenses.......... $70,094,411 $41,103,995 $10,995,027 $6,830,037 $10,453,327 $7.390,514 
EEE ec GC awées ce nan ecseratie $278,074,203 $286,357.107 $48,149,886 $62,336,770 $33,600,691 $41,814,790 
PIS ahhis s Scheie e wc ec cea $685,901,388 - $644,990,999 $112,856,748 $127,292.440 $91,432,923 $96,636,517 
-—— Ohio. —, ——_—_— [}linois.— ———Massachusetts.——— New Jersey.——— 

1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 1905. 1900 1905. 1900. 
Establishments ....... 866 861 736 758 677 825 397 353 
Capital ..............$100,442,712 $68,766,347 $78,314,131 $51,870,701 $70,090,094 $62,498,989 $57,730,411 $31,550,687 
Wage earners.......... 44,014 41,799 32.966 31,851 31,599 32,23: 21,878 17,918 
I i dice he: tect 4 aanoleae $23,834,116 $20,563.268 $19,785,946 $16,881,423 $18,333.320 $17,862,854 $12,424.825 $9,375,824 
Miscellaneous expenses. $9,243,952  $4,086.682 $7,694,816 $1,095,758  $5.461.298 $3,535.269 $4,448,568  $1.908,216 
Materials $36,101,419 $31.578.934 $29,757,202 $28,603.891 $20,700,746 $21,357,406 $16,731,258 $14,879,987 
WOU co dP otnc aus vel $85,969,929 $72,399,632 $73,003,940 $63,878,356 $55,071,239 $56,290,159 $41,539.644 $32,621,229 
-——— Wisconsin. —_—_, Michigan.————_._ _-——————_Indiana. ___ -—Connnecticut.—_—,, 

1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 1905. 1900 1905. 1900. 
Establishments ....... 319 272 397 364 296 337 232 260 
COE i ee ee ce $45,349,606 $22,387,310 $19,009,633 $19,595.771 $22,227,723 $14.820,001 $24,763,180 $23,020,068 
Wage earmers.......... 13.890 12.670 12,760 13.502 10.967 10,339 12.292 12,646 
WE. 466 eerie ci $7,878,133 $6,376,040 $6,797,176 $6,527,496 $5,277,933 $4,616.775  $7,043.755 $6,948,309 


Miscellaneous expenses. . 
Materials 
Products 


$2,701,400 
$11,577,021 
$27,463,334 


$1,671,907 
$10,167,488 
$22,352,730 


$2,383,099 
$10,446 297 
$24,178,321 


$1.540.950 


$20,615,864 


$2.249.744 
$9.620,731 
$21,078,675 


$1,095,758 


$8,326,352 


$17,228,096 


$2.246.119 
$6,538,099 


Cd 


$20,067,953 


$1,093,036 
$6.683,.689 
$18,991,079 


wage earners, accompanied by the substantial increase in 
the wages paid, is believed to be due to the increased use 
of improved labor saving devices and to the general up- 
ward tendency in rates of pay. The reduced cost of raw 
materials is attributed to the fact that the figures for 
1905 include a larger proportion of machine shops as com- 
pared with foundries than those for 1900. In the ma- 
chine shop the cost of materials bears a smaller relation 
to the finished product than the item of labor and this 
conclusion is borne out by the relatively large increase in 
the amount of wages paid. 
Pennsylvania in the Lead, 

Pennsylvania returned the largest total product in 
1905, amounting to $112,856,748, but this was a loss of 
nearly $15,000,000 as compared with 1900, when the total 
was $127,292,440. In 1905 the establishments in this 
State numbered 1182, as compared with 1260 in 1900, and 
the capital was returned at $169,646,734, as compared 
with $154,958,750. There was a decline in the number of 
wage earners from 62,828 to 56,853, and in wages paid 
from $33,199,521 to $31,231,113. The item of miscella- 
neous expenses increased from $6,830,037 to $10,995,027, 
but the cost of materials declined from $62,336,770 to 
$48,149,886. 

New York, which occupied second place in 1900, still 
holds that rank, but the product of the State shows a de- 
cline from $96,636,517 to $91,432,923. Ohio, which re- 
ported a product valued at $72,399,632 in 1900, has made 
a large gain and in 1905 returned an output valued at 
$85,969,929. Illinois, which held fourth place in 1900 
with a product valued at $63,878,352, has made a very 
substantial gain and in 1905 was credited with an output 


vance from 30 cents an hour to a sliding scale basis of 33 
to 35 cents an hour. 


The McClure Company, Pittsburgh, operating tin plate 
mills at Washington, Pa., has decided to run its plant 
nonunion in the future. The company has already se- 
cured a number of men, and expects to have its plant in 
full operation within a week. 


—— > Om COC 


A correspondent of the London Hngineer gives the 
results of experiments on the comparative strength of cast 
iron test bars. In the case of bars from metal run quite 
hot into the mold and of bars cast from metal kept in the 
ladle until so cold that it would just run and fill the mold, 
there was no appreciable difference in ultimate strength 
between the hot and dull run bars, but the dull run bar 
was much stiffer. In regard to the action of blows, 
a cast iron tensile link, whose neighbors all stood from 12 
to 138 tons per square inch, broke with a load of 7 tons, 
after a number of smart taps with an iron pin upon the 
link while bearing the 7-ton dead load. At each tap 
given to the link the pointer registering the extension 
visibly dropped until fracture took place. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association will be held in the Colonial Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Monday evening, October 8. At 
this meeting officers for the ensuing year will be elected, 
and the meeting will be preceded by a dinner. Addresses 
will be made by Congressman James F. Burke and others. 
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} 
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PERSONAL. 


Edwin N. Chapman, who has been the auditor and 
accountant of the David Williams Company and of the 
Williams Printing Company for some years, has been 
admitted to partnership in the firm of Chisholm & Pouch, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Frank H. Taylor, for the past six years vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and previously the manager for seven years 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company’s branch office in 
Philadelphia, has re-entered the latter company’s service 
at the invitation of the directors, and with the expecta- 
tion that, after the necessary action has been taken at 
the next meeting of the stockholders, he will become a 
director and vice-president. 

William B. Schiller, president of the National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh, while riding near his country home 
at Sewickley Heights was thrown from his horse and 
suffered two fractures of one of his legs. While the 
accident will confine him to his house for some time, no 
serious results are apprehended. 


Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, announce that they 
have engaged the services of Edward H. Lynde, who for 
years was connected with the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, in charge of its Bessemer steel rail department at 
Seranton, Pa. Mr. Lynde will assume direct charge of 
the departments of the business which were under the 
immediate direction of Albert W. Fiero, deceased. It may 
be of interest to Mr. Fiero’s many personal friends to 
know that under the terms of partnership his widow 
and children will continue to enjoy his interests in the 
business of Robert W. Hunt & Co. for three years follow- 
ing his death. 


J. W. Copeland. sales manager of the Chicago branch 
of the Braeburn Steel Company, has resigned, effective 
November 1. Mr. Copeland will engage in the iron, steel 
and railroad supply business in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

David Van Alstyne, mechanical superintendent of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, has resigned to be- 
come manager of the Dunkirk plant of the American 
Locomotive Company. 

George L. Henrion, lately superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company’s plant at Binghampton, 
Tenn., near Memphis, has taken charge of the plant of 
the same company at Madison, Ill. He leaves the plant 
at Binghampton equipped for a daily capacity five times 
greater than he found it. Charles A. Price succeeds Mr. 
Henrion as district manager at Memphis. For the last 
seven years he has been purchasing agent for the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich. 


F. S. Wheeler, treasurer of the American Can Com- 
pany, New York, is in Europe. 

J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, sailed for Europe last week. 

Walter L. Clark, vice-president of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, has been elected a director of the 
recently organized Sterling Salt Company, which has 
taken over several salt works. 

Fritz Gleim, who was superintendent of the Rock- 
hill, Pa., furnaces before he went to the Island of Elba 
three years ago as director of blast furnaces there and 
whence he returned last spring, has been put in charge 
of operations at the Tidewater Steel Company’s furnace, 
Chester, Pa., for the Maryland Steel Company. 


William Runkel, president of the Warren Foundry & 
Machine Company, New York, arrived from Europe on 
Saturday on the Celtic. 

Prof. A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., opens the season’s section 
meetings of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on the 
evening of October 4 with a paper on “ Recent Progress 
in Metallurgy.” 

a ‘ 

The Ferris wheel at Earl’s Park, London, is to be 
demolished, its operation having become unprofitable. 
The original Ferris wheel, it will be recalled, was dis- 
mantled last year. It was last used at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

The work of repairing Philadelphia Furnace, at Florence, 
Ala., the property of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, 
is progressing rapidly. The furnace is to be virtually rebuilt at 
an outlay of $65,000, which will require three months to com- 
plete. 


The Shenandoah Steel Wire Company broke ground last week 
for the construction of its large plant at Buffalo, N. Y., which 
is advantageously located just south of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company's plant, having track connections with a number of 
railroads. 

It is announced that the Shaw Crucible Steel Works, at Ho- 
quiam, Wash., which was destroyed by fire a short time ago, 
will be rebuilt. This plant manufactures tool steel from the 
black sands of North Beach. 


The receiver of the Diamond State Steel Company, Wilming 
ton, Del., has announced that the plant will be sold on Novem- 
ber 21. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company will repair No. 1 
Furnace at Colebrook, Lebanon, Pa. It has lately been running 
on spiegeleisen. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company is hurrying work on its 
coke ovens and open hearth steel plant at Steelton, Pa. They 
are expected to be ready some time early in 1907. The open 
hearth furnaces wili be among the largest in the country. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company has installed a pig 
casting machine at Haselton, Ohio. This pig casting machine 
will serve the present stack at Haselton and also the two new 
stacks which are building, one of which will be ready in a short 
time. Molten metal will be taken direct by ladle cars from the 
furnaces to the Bessemer steel plant at Youngstown over the 
railroad built along the Mahoning River. Should the steel plant 
he closed down, the furnaces will be tapped into this pig casting 
machine instead of the hot meta! being taken to the steel! plant. 

The Seamless Tube Company of America, owned by Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company interests, has awarded the contract for 
the erection of an addition to its plant at Monessen, Pa., to be 
built of brick and steel and to have a floor space of 58,000 
sq. ft. 

Fannie Furnace of the Cherry Valley Iron Company at West 
Middlesex, Pa., which has been closed down for some time for 
relining and extensive repairs, was blown in on September 29. 
Three new stoves, 21 x 80 ft., of the Massicks & Crooke design, 
were built by G. W. McClure, Son & Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh. 'The William Tod Com- 
pany, Youngstown, VUhio, installed at the furnace a Tod blow- 
ing engine with high pressure cylinder 50 x 60 x 96 in. and low 
pressyre cylinder 96 x 60 x 96 in. A condensing plant, includ- 
ing pumps and all other equipment, was. installed at the fur- 
nace by the Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. The capacity of 
the plant has been considerably increased by these additions 
and improvements and it is expected to turn out about 350 to 
400 tons of Bessemer iron per day. 


General Machinery. 


The Parker Hoist & Machine Company, Chicago, has incot- 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000. The company manufac- 
tures a line of contractors’ machinery, including engines, der- 
ricks, cranes, hoists, elevators, winches, blocks, chains, ropes 
and fittings. A. E. Parker is president and general manager, 
I’. H. Parker vice-president and secretary, and W. H. Milleville 
treasurer and superintendent. The company is located at 973 
North Francisco avenue. 


The Cleveland & Southwestern Traction Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has let contract for a new repair shop at Elyria, Ohio, 
which will supplant to a very large extent the shops of the com- 
pany now located at Rockport. The old shop will be retained 
for light repair work for the southern division. 


The Carter & Hakes Machine Company, Winsted, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine tools, is to erect a forge room 30 x 50 
ft. and one story, as an addition to its newly acquired works. 


The Standard Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufac- 
turer of automatic gear cutters and electrical novelties, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5000 to $15,000. The company 
is building a new shop, as has been stated in these columns. 


The Lancaster Machine & Knife Works, Lancaster, N. Y., is 
enlarging its plant by an addition to the main building, 40 x 75 
ft., and an addition to the forge shop and grinding room, 40 x 
90 ft., two stories high. With these enlargements the company 
hopes to keep up with orders and will give employment to about 
50 more men. 


The plant of the McKinnon Iron Works, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
recently destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt at once. The new 
plant wil! include a machine shop 50 x 120 ft., a blacksmith 
shop 50 x 100 it., and a warehouse and office building 20 x 100 
ft., two stories in hight. 


The Union Mfg. Supply Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., has in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $200,000, half of which will 
be invested in plant and equipment. It is intended to have the 
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plant in operation by Decen:ber 1. The company will have large 
foundries and machine shops where saw mill machinery of all 
descriptions will be manufactured. Among the incorporators 
are W. F. Post, O. R. S. Pool and R. P. Anderson. 


The Clarksville Foundry & Machine Company, Clarksville, 
‘Tenn.,. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by 


Graham McFarlane, Guy R. Johnson, Q. C. Atkinson, BE. T 
Aacher and H. N. Leech. 


The Pleasanton Foundry & Machine Company, Pleasanton, 
Kan., has been organized with the following directors: B. F. 
Blaker, John A. Hall and R. C. Smith. 


Geo. Cole of Kansas 
City will be manager. 


Upon petition of creditors the Monongahela City Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed receiver for the Robinson Machine 
Company, Monongahela City, Pa. The liabilities are stated at 
$100,000, with assets of the same amount. 


The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has received the 
following large orders within the past week: Heating and ver- 
tilating apparatus, State Normal School, Plattsville, Wis.; St. 
Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn.; Iowa State College, Ames, 
la.; Standard Steel Car Company, Butler, Pa.; New York Cen- 
tral Railroad at North White Plains, N. Y., including a 160-in 
fan, 150 in. wide and heaters, at Croton, N. Y., three 170-in. 
fans, 180 in. wide; Warsaw High School, Warsaw, N. Y.: forges, 
Secondary Industrial School, Columbus, Ohio, 12 No. 02D 
down draft, with blowers, exhausts, &c.; State Normal School, 
Ellendale, N. D., 20 No. 02D down draft, exhausts, &c. : dry kiln 
apparatus, International Harvester Company, West Pullman, 
Ill, Oval Wood Dish Company, Traverse City, Mo., National 
Body & Box Company, Pontiac, Mich.; air washer and humidi- 
fier, Lowell Cotton Mills, Lowell, N. C. 

The Federal Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, has com 
pleted plans for the building of a new plant for the South Penn 
Oil Company at Clarksburg, W. Va. The plant will consist of a 
three-story brick and steel machine shop, 80 x 200 ft.: two 
story boiler shop, 45 x 75 ft.; two-story warehouse, 40 x 120 
ft.; forge shop and power house. The company will make and 
repair engines, boilers, fishing tolls, &c. The contract for the 
erection of the buildings has been awarded to the Richards Con- 
struction Company, Clarksburg. The Federal Engineering Com- 
pany has recently been appointed engineers in the construction 
of the overhead work, poles, arms, wire, &c., by the Wellsburg, 
Bethany & Washington Railrcad Company. It has recently com 
pleted a gas compressing station for the Monongahela Natural 
Gas Company located near Ellsworth, Pa. 

The Standard’ Gauge Steel Company, Beaver 
started the erection of un addition 50 x 100 ft. 
used as an annex to the machine shop. 


Falls, has 
which will be 


The Standard Electric & Mfg. Company will make extensive 
improvements at the plant at Niles, Ohio. An addition two 
stories in hight, 32 x 64 ft., will be built and equipped with the 
latest machinery. ‘The output of the plant will be increased 
fully 25 per cent. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The city of Port Arthur, Ontario, which voted $50,000 for 
the extension of its electric power plant, has awarded the Allis 
Chalmers-Bullock Company, through its Western agent, Mr. 
Belknap of Winnipeg, a contract for a 1300-hp. electric gene 
rator; Jencks Machinery Company, contract for 1300-hp. water 
equipment, and the Canadian Pipe Company of Vaucouver, con- 
tract for material for building a 6-ft. flume, 2000 ft. in length. 
At the same time $18,000 was voted for the censtruction of 
dams and $93,000 for the extension of water works and sewers. 


It is stated that the S. D. Warren Paper Company, West 
brook, Maine, is contemplating the development of a large 
water power at Dundee Falls, on the Presumpscott River, near 
South Windham, and the building of a large electric plant on 
the premises to provide power for its mills. 


The Quaker City Iron Works, 1328 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, is 
now erecting a substantial brick and steel plant in the upper 
part of the city, which will be used for the manufacture of 
boilers, tanks, stacks and plate metal work. Many machine 
tools of modern design are to be installed, and the plant is to 
be equipped for turning out the highest class of work. The 
plant wil! have superior shipping facilities, being located di- 
rectly across the street from the Pennsylvania Railroad’s local! 
freight station, a siding of the railroad extending into the works 
H. M. League, formerly manager of the Philadelphia Iron 
Works, is president; Arthur Letchworth, secretary and treas- 
urer, and John J. Mooney, formerly superintendent of the 
boiler department of the Bethlehem Steel Company, factory 
manager. 


The Service Board of Lorain, Ohio, is seriously considering 
installing and equipping a municipal electric lighting plant in 
the water work’s pumping station, which is about to be aban- 
doned for the new station. The city is now paying about 
$14,000 a year for street lighting and it is claimed that the 
plant will pay for itself in 10 years. 


The first lot of an order for 35 electric locomotives being 
built by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company for the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, will be sent East from 
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the East Pittsburgh works in a few days. They are of the 
Westinghouse single-phase, alternating current type, and will 
be watched with interest by railroad men and locomotive manu- 
facturers for results and conditions of operation. The entire 
order will be shipped within the next couple of months and will 
be placed in regular passenger service on the New Haven road. 
Severe tests have been made of the first lot on the Westinghouse 
Inter-Works Railroad at East Pittsburgh. The performances 
were entirely satisfactory to the railroad and electric company. 
The Ontario Power Company, which operates on the Canadian 
side of the Niagara Falls, recently decided upon an enlargement 
of its power house capacity, and has contracted with the West 
inghouse Company for two of the largest generators ever turned 
out at East Pittsburgh. These machines are 10,000-hp. each. 
The power company has already installed four machines of the 
same make. This last contract includes switchboard appliances 

The business of the Westinghouse Machine Company, East 
Pittsburgh, for August, shows that the orders received last 
month foot up about the same as in July, when the business 
summarized represented a total of 60,000 hp., consisting of 
steam engines, steam turbines, gas engines and Roney mechani- 
eal stokers. This record is exceptional for this time of the 
vear, but e8pecially so when it is considered that this business 
is twice as large as during the same period of last year. A 
further report, giving the record of the first quarter of the cur 
rent fiseal year, which ended with the last day of June, showed 
in actual increase over the same period last year of 75 per cent 

Among recent orders received by the Crocker-Wheeler Com 
pany, Ampere, N. J., are: Watervliet Arsenal, 925-hp. motor: 
De La Vergne Machine Company, New York, 110-kw. generator ; 
Shelby Steel Tube Company, Ellwood, Pa., four 12%-hp. motors: 
Rolling Mills, Conn., 150-kw. engine type 
driven by engine: Chicago, Indiana & 
Railway Company, two 100-kw. generators and two 
6\%4-kw. generators; Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
300-kw. generator; Borough of Keitztown, Pa., one 75-kw. gen 


Chase Waterbury, 


generator Skinner 


Southern 


erator. 
Foundries. 


The York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., is adding to its plant a 
one-story concrete, brick and steel foundry building 60 x 800 ft. 

The Henry J. Miller Brick Macbine Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
is about to erect a new foundry for its casting and molding de 
partments. The building will be 80 x 240 ft. 

The Sheffield Stove & Foundry Company, Sheffield, Ala., is 
in the market for such foundry machinery as tumblers, emery 
stands, drill presses, stove patterns, &c. Second-hand machinery 
if in good condition will he acceptable. 

The Smith’s Falls Malleabl Company, Limited, 
Smith's Falls, Ont., has purchased a site, with ample frontage 
on Rideau River, containing about 12 acres, upon which it will 
build a plant to duplicate its present one and will equip it wito 
the best machinery for the production of malleable and steel cast- 
ings. hundred additional hands will be employed. 
William H. Frost is president. 


Castings 


Several 


The Paul-Luttman Company has incorporated at Menasha, 
Wis., The capital stock is $15,000 and 
the incorporators are Arthur D. Paul, John W. Luttman and 
W. L. Wheeler. 

The Johnstown Foundry, Machine & Car Company has been 
bought by George P. Suppes of Johnstown, Pa., and it will be 
enlarged. the new name being the Suppes Forge & Foundry Com- 


to operate a foundry. 


pany. 

Frank M. McGinty, of Alliance, Ohio, and a number of 
Pittsburgh capitalists are considering building a steel castings 
plant at Alliance, Salem or Minerva, Ohio. The promoters have 
had plans for the buildings drawn and ask the town in which 
they will locate to donate the site. According to the plans 
there will be four buildings erected at once at a cost including 
the equipment of $160,000, and employment will be given to 
400 men. The plant will have a capacity of 1200 tons of 
finished steel castings per month. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Strobel Steel Construction Company, Chicago, has been 
awarded a contract at $115,300 for the construction of a bascule 
bridge over the North Menominee Canal at Sixth street, Milwau 
kee. About 750 tons of steel are required in the structure. 

The Thomas Construction Company, Niles, Ohio, has not yet 
decided upon a site for its new plant, but will probably do so 
very soon. Plans for the new works are about ready and the 
company wil! ask for bids on its buildings and equipment within 
a short time. 

Fires. 


The plant of the Lumbermen’s Tool Company and the Well 
man electric light plant at South Boardman, Mich., were burned 
September 25. The loss is placed at $50,000. 

Company. 
Plans 


The branch plant of the Springfield Foundry 
Springfield, Mass., was damaged $7000 by fire last week. 
for rebuilding have not yet been prepared. 

The Abraham Cox Stove Works, 
damaged $8000 by fire September 26. 


Philadelphia, Pa., was 


The foundry of James Millard, Kingston, N. Y., was de 
stroved by fire September 25, the loss being $5000. 
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Hardware. 


The Forsyth Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
bicycle parts and specialties, has purchased a site for a new and 
larger factory, the plans for which are nearly completed. 


The St. Louis Hardware Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. F. Henry Koch 
is proprietor and is located at 1514-1516 O'Fallon street. A line 
of hardware specialties and novelties will be manufactured. 


I’. V. McLanathan, Lawrence, Mass., manufacturer of leather 
belting, is to erect a new factory in that city, 35 x 60 ft., one 
story and basement. No new machinery will be required, as 
present equipment will meet all needs. 


Charles Niedner, James street, Malden, Mass., manufacturer 
of fire hose, will erect an addition to his plant, 47 x 60 ft. and 
four stories. New boilers will be installed, together with new 
machinery, which Mr. Niedner will build for himself. 


The Graton & Knitht Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of leather belting, is to erect a new building, to 
be five stories and basement and 80 x 140 ft. It will be devoted 
to a general increase of the company’s manufacturing facilities. 


A half interest in the business of the Portland Wire & Iron 
Works, Portland, Ore., has been sold by C. W. Boost to B. C. 
Comstock, and articies of incorporation have been filed, the 
capital stock being $25,000. Bank, store and office railing and 
ornamental iron work of all kinds is manufactured, and the 
company has purchased a quarter block more land on which to 
extend the business. 


Business with the Henry Cheney Hammer Company, Little 
Falls, N. Y., has so far outgrown the accommodations of the 
present plant that the erection of an addition has been decided 
upon. The new building will be about 32 x 50 ft., three stories 
high, and will be of brick, with first floor of stone and steel. 


The Star Mfg. Company, Carpentersyille, Ill., manufacturer of 
equalizers, feed cutting, corn husking and shelling machinery, 
plowshares, wrenches, &c., has again found it necessary to en- 
large its plant. The entire forging department is to be col- 
lected under a modern steel roof with tile covering, and new 
machinery is being installed which will increase the output of 
some lines about 200 per cent. These improvements will also 
facilitate the handling and insure a larger output of other lines, 
but the company has reason to believe that its facilities will be 
no more than adequate to fill the orders which will be booked 
for the coming season. Especially encouraging to the company 
is the increasing volume of its export trade. 


The New Haven Shade Roller Company, New Haven, Conn., 
has been incorporated in Connecticut to manufacture a patent 
shade roller and other light hardware novelties. The capital 
stock is $15.000. The company will conduct the business re- 
cently established as the Bulley & Downs Company. The in- 
corporators are Louis T. Bulley, A. Z. Downs, V. H. Perry, C. 
A. Dreisbach and James FE. Downs. : 


The Springfield Woven Belting Company, Springfield, Mass., 
has been organized under Massachusetts laws to take over the 
business of the American Woven Belting Company of that city. 
The officers are: President, Gustave C. Henking; treasurer and 


clerk, Myron P. Walker; directors, these officers and ¥:. D. 
Walker. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Otto Zobler Mfg. Company, Chicago, has incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 and will manufacture articles of all 
kinds of sheet metal, such as tanks, kettles, coolers, heaters, 
vacuum pans. coils and stills. The company will move to its 
new factory at the corner of Warsaw and Rockwell streets by 
the end of the present year. Otto Zobler is proprietor. 


The Zunner Construction & Equipment Company has been in- 
corporated at Rochester, N. Y., with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by J. Zunner, W. Stacy and J. B. Gatenbee, to manufacture 
patented articles. 


The Breiding Gas Machine Company, Sterling, Ill., has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 and a permanent organ- 
ization effected by the election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Baer; vice-president, Dr. 8. 8. Kehr, and secretary 
and treasurer, W. W. Haskell. A. W. Breiding, the inventor of 
the gas machine which will be manufactured, was appointed 
superintendent and will have charge of manufacturing opera- 
tions. The company is now engaged in remodeling the Gaines 
Building, on East Third street, which it will occupy. 


The Auto Pump Company has been incorporated at Spring- 
ville, N. Y., with a capital stock of $10,000, to manufacture 


automobile pumps, &c., by R. B, Waite, 8S. BE. Spencer and J. 
Shultes. 


The business of F. S. Payne, 295 Franklin street, Boston, 
dealer in elevators and elevator supplies, has been incorporated 
as the F. S. Payne Company, with $25,000 capital stock and 
these officers: President and treasurer, Fred. 8S. Payne; clerk, 
Frederick A. Smith; directors, these officers and H. A. Gilgon. 

The Lake Torpedo Boat Company, Bridgeport, Conn., builder 
of submarine boats, has increased its capital stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000, the purpose of the new stock being to acquire 
the foreign rights which are controlled by Capt. Simon Lake, 
the inventor of the submarine, and others. This move will give 
the company the right to sell its boats to foreign powers, and 
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the statement is made that the outlook for business of this 
description is very bright. 


The Unique Stove Company, 19 Portland street, Worcester, 
Mass., which will manufacture a cooking range in which is con- 
tained an automatic ash sifter, has so far progressed in the con- 
struction of its works at Millbury, Mass., that it hopes to be 
manufacturing for the market before the New Year. Everything 
is ready excepting the foundry cupola, and as soon as this. is in- 
stalled the work of manufacturing will begin. The officers of 
the company are: President, Eli Belisle; secretary, John B. La- 
motte, and treasurer, Joseph G. Lamotte. James E. L. Tood 
of Worcester, recently with the Edwin Hawes Company, will 
be the sales agent. 

The Davis Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has recently re- 
ceived contracts for installing steel bins at the plants of Bridg 
man Bros. Company and Schutte & Koerting, both of Philadel- 
phia, and of the Virginia Portland Cement Company, Fordwick, 
Va. 

The Ornamental Bronze & Plate Company, Kingston, N. Y., 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 and has pur- 
chased the plant in that city of the Colonial Bronze & Silver 
Company, in which it is manufacturing art metal work. Albert 
H. Stephens !s president and treasurer, George Cc. Hatch vice- 
president, and Nelson B. Hatch secretary. 


The Utica Engine Stop Company, Utica, N. Y., recently in- 
corporated, is manufacturing an engine stop and speed limit 
device. At the present time the company has sufficient quarters, 
but expects before long to enlarge its business and perhaps 
build a plant. Chester W. Davis is president, Harry M. Martyn 
vice-president and secretary, and William J. Foley treasurer. 


The Engineering Appliance Company, Watervliet, N. Y., recent- 
ly incorporated, has leased a completely equipped shop where it 
will manufacture low and high potential oil switches, lightning 
arresters and oil cushions, and in addition will carry on an 
electric, hydraulic and mechanical engineering business. Theo- 
dore F. Kalbficisch is president, Raoul W. Baker vice-president, 
U. W. Frink secretary, and Theodore F. Kalbfleisch, Jr., treas- 
urer. 

The United States Specialty Mfg. Compary has been organ- 
ized by C. H. Prescott and 8S. S. McCurdy of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, for the manufacture of a device for blowing soot and other 
accumulations through the tubes of a boiler up the stack. The 
blower blows with the draft, and it is claimed cleans the boiler 
tubes perfectly. It has been applied to the plant of the Ameri- 
can Sewer Pipe Company at New Brighton, Pa., where it is giv- 
ing good satisfaction. 

Hey & Co., the Genesee Metal Works and Hazard, Coates & 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., have consolidated under the title of the 
Hazard, Coates & Bennett Company, in order to provide in- 
creased manufacturing facilities. The company has just com- 
pleted the erection of a new metal smelting and refining plant 
equipped with modern machinery and a warehouse having 30,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. These two buildings with the iron yard 
adjoining cover 9 acres, all equipped with railroad tracks and 
every convenience in the way of handling material. The com- 
pany will maintain its warehouses at 423 to 429 State street 
and 37 to 47 Frankfort street. E. C. Hey is president; John 
Bennett, vice-president ; C. E. West, secretary ; George R. Coates, 
treasurer, and F. W. Reidenbach, superintendent of smelting 
plant. 

The American Metallurgical Works, Phoenixville, Pa., manu- 
facturer of tungsten, ferrotungsten, ferrochromium, Wolfram ore, 
&e., is retiring from business and offers its plant for sale 

The Standard Steel Car Company, Butler, Pa., has completed 
surveys and has had plans prepared for the erection of a large 
passenger car plant for the manufacture of steel passenger 
coaches. Work will be started in the near future, and it Is 
the hope of the management that the plant will be in operation 
before cold weather sets In. Several hundred men will be given 
employment. 

The Electrical Railway Equipment Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has purchased a site of 8 acres at Riverside, near Bell- 
aire, Ohio, and will start the erection of a modern plant for the 
manufacture of electrical equipment. A building 25 x 250 ft. 
will be built at once. W. B. Stout is general superintendent, 


oe 


The LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has de- 
cided to make some extensive additions to its plant. 
These will consist of a three-high 72-in. plate mill, 60-in. 
jobbing mill, 54-in. jobbing mill, two 48-in. jobbing mills 
and six 38-in. sheet mills. Bids for the buildings and for 
these mills will be asked for in a short time. A quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. has been declared, payable 
November 1. The directors have appointed a committee 
to confer with a committee from the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Company relative to a proposed merger. 


The University of Pennsylvania has sent out invita- 
tions to the dedication of its new engineering building in 
West Philadelphia on October 19. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The Pig Iron market has made further progress up- 
ward, with no indications that the advance has reached 
its limit. Heavy buying of Basic Iron in the East is the 
feature, and fully 60,000 tons has been taken at $1 to 
$1.50 above the final prices in the July movement in 


Basic, when the total reached 250,000 tons. From 30,000 


to 40,000 tons of the recent purchases was for the first 
quarter of 1907, largely for delivery at Pencoyd, Pa. 
Further business for Eastern Basic Steel works is 
pending. 

In Foundry Iron the situation shows increasing fever- 
ishness. The demand for early shipments continues on a 
scale indicating that many melters are failing to get suffi- 
cient Iron from usual sources to meet their requirements. 
Prices paid in such cases are coming steadily nearer to 
the basis of 1902. Eastern Iron is going to Central West- 
ern points and vice versa, and the high freights paid on 
these cross shipments are proof of an urgency that has 
not existed hitherto. Forge Iron as well as Foundry has 
advanced sharply on such sales. Only moderate buying 
is reported for next year. 

More is heard of negotiations for imports, both of 
Scotch and Middlesboro Irons, and further shipments of 
British Low Phosphorus Iren are on the way. It is 
questionable if foreign shipments can be made promptly 
enough to be of great avail, and opinion is divided as to 
the later need of importations. 

The United States Steel Corporation had 96% per cent. 
of its blast furnaces in operation on October 1, the four 
idle furnaces being of less than the average capacity. 
October is counted on to make a new record in the cor- 
poration’s Pig Iron production. Significant of the judg- 
ment of the leading interest as to the duration of pros- 
perity is the announcement that work will be started 
soon on three or four new blast furnaces in the Pitts- 
burgh District, probably at the Duquesne and Donora 
plants. Thirty 50-ton open hearth furnaces will be 
built, chiefly in the Pittsburgh District and probably in 
part in the Cleveland District. 

The situation in finished material is best shown in an 
average of 68,000 tons a day booked by the Steel Cor- 
poration in September, while shipments averaged 32,000 
tons a day. 


The record of new business is without a 


parallel and all lines contributed. The exports of the 
Material and Wire 


September export orders in 


corporation in Plates, Structural 
Products have kept up well. 
Wire were particularly large. 

Among Rail orders the largest is approximately 25,000 
tons additional for the Erie, which had already placed 
38,000 tons for 1907. Foreign inquirjes include 20,000 
tons for the Philippines. 

Plate mill order books have been filling up in recent 
weeks. In Bars the list of mills asking the advance is 
increasing. 

In the Chicago District the handicap of car shortage 
is such that uneasiness exists as to the situation later, 
when the winter embargo begins. 

Documentary details growing out of the numerous 
leases involved are now the sole cause of delay in the 


announcement of the Hill Ore deal. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct. 3, Sept. 26, Sept. 5, Oct. 4, 
PIG TRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 


Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 


I, «a mh ial ta Ni ah Rhea Se $21.00 $20.50 $20.25 $17.00 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

DEE xs atinee sk twas 2 aie 19.50 19.00 18.50 15.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago... 20.50 20.00 19.75 16.75 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh........ . 19.85 1960 19.35 16.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 18.3% 17.85 7.35 15.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 21.00 20.50 20.00 17.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
tessemer Billets, Pittshurgh 28.00 28.00 28.00 25.50 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 34.00 34.00 34.00 29.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila... 32.00 32.00 30.00 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 31.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia. . 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago....... 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia. . 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago..... — 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh 


28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


17.00 17.00 16.50 14.50 
18.50 18.50 18.00 16.50 
25.50 25.50 23.50 22.00 
25.00 25.00 24.00 22.00 

19.09 19.00 20.00 16.00 
20.75 19.00 17.50 1550 
17.50 17.50 16.75 16.50 


Heavy Steel Serap, Chicago.... 16.50 16.50 16.50 14.50 
FINISHED TRON AND STEEL, 
Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83% 1.83% 1.63% 1.73% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.71% 1.71% 1.71% 70 


Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 
. Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 


1.60 
64% 


60 
6414 
50 
74% 


50 
644 


1 

1 1 

1 1 1 
pidaes sc 1 1 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1 a 6 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh.... ‘ 1 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.844%, 1.84144 1.84% 
Beams, Pittsburgh , 1 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1 1.844% 1.84% 
AMMTOG, PIIGBETOR . o< <cccccecs 1 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1 1 1.57% 1.50 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1 1. 1.60 1.55 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


frm pmb eh mh fh ph fh eh fh ed bed (OD 
1 
- 


57% 


60 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.65 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 21.00 20.00 18.87% 16.62% 
ee ee eee eee 6.15 6.25 5.90 5.85 
SOG CD Os we wwo ck cos eee 6.00 5.95 5.85 4.85 
Eee Ls fia Wee ceeds 5.80 5.85 5.75 4.82 
EN, Se BOUe eden ds ot eche os 42.45 40.00 40.60 32.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 2400 24.00 24.00 12.50 
Niel, TeeW TGR. kc cc ccccwsce 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

IOP Rk NOW NOE ok cccesis $3.94 $3.94 $3.94 $3.74 


——_-_—_9--9———___— 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, October 3, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

The constantly increasing pressure on the mills for materials 
is reflected in the growing accumulativn of live specifications 
on the order books of practically all products, and with the 
consumption greatly in excess of production deliveries ars 
being further deferred, On October 1 the Illinois Steel 
Company’s specifications reached a total of 432,000 tons, an 
increase of 8000 tons in seven days. This tonnage repre- 
sents three months’ output of all of the company’s mills, and 
on certain sizes of Stee] Bars shipments cannot be made in 
less than four months. The advent of cooler weather will. 
however, materially aid operations, and an increase in the 
production of all commodities is anticipated. New tonnage 
in all finished lines is comparatively light, and the decline 
in the demand for Structural Shapes for building purposes 
which is customary at this season has been more than over- 
come by the increased requirements of car works. To a 
limited extent Steel Bar tonnage is being diverted to the 
Iron mills, and this movement will become more pronounced 
as the season advances. Tentative offers on foreign Axle 
Billets have been made by local consumers, who are fearing 
a shortage and have been unsuccessful in securing material 
from domestic mills. Imported Steel for Axle purposes can 
be laid down in this market at approximately $35, but this 
price is considered too high, notwithstanding the shortage. 
Another contract for 500 tons of Shapes has been received 
from San Francisco, and New Orleans contributes 350 tons. 


Pig Iron.—The Iron market continues its upward move- 
ment, despite the limited demand, and further advances have 
been recorded on Southern grades for delivery the remainder 
of the year. We note the sale of 1500 tons of No. 2 for 
October, November and December shipment at $17, Birming- 
ham, while carload lots on track have sold as high as $17.50. 
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For delivery through the first half of next year prices 
range from $15.50 to $15.75, although sales are reported at 
$15. ‘The largest sale of the week specified 6000 tons, run- 
ning through the first half of the year, the grades being 
largely Southern, Northern grades for 1907 delivery have 
strengthened and are now held at a minimum of $20, f.o.b. 
furnace, equivalent to $20.50, Chicago. For early delivery, 
$21 to $21.50 is asked. Quotations on High Silicon grades 
given beiow are merely nominal, as Ohio and Kentucky 
operators have withdrawn their prices. Owing to the high 
prices prevailing for Cast Scrap, there is an unusually heavy 
demand for the lower grades of Foundry Iron. The Iron 
production at local steel works has been increased by the 
blowing in of additional stacks, the Illinois Steel Company 
now having 20 of its 21 furnaces in operation. As soon as 
the furnace at the South Works, which is now being rebuilt, 
is placed in operation another will be placed on _ the 
idle list for repairs. The International Harvester Company 
has likewise blown in its idle furnace, repairs having been 
completed. We quote as follows, f.o.b, Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $21.00 to $21.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 21.00 to 21.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 20.50 to 21.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 20.00 to 20.50 
PC eeeeees Te Ee ket acvocececs 21.00 to 21.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 21.30 to 21.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 20.80 to 21.30 


Southern Coke, No, 1... 20.40 to 20.90 
OUCOr QCOOUE, Tek Ban cc vccccvcves . 1990to 20.40 
oo a eee se ee 19.40 to 19.90 
Southern Coke, No, 4..... 
( 
( 


maken . 18.90to 19.40 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 20.40 to 20.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 19.90 to 20.40 


Paltie vivesuseis: REGS EEO 
eS Pe ee 17.15 to 17.65 
TS PP ee eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Standard Bessemer... .. : 20.80 to 21.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %. 22.30 to 22.80 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %. 23.30 to 23.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 24.30to 24.80 
Metals.—Copper has not only reached the 20c. mark 
predicted some time ago, but is now 2\4c. higher than this 
point, and prices are still advancing. Practically no Copper 
is available for this year’s delivery, and where obtainable 
costs the buyer a premium. Spelter has declined slightly, 
while Lead is also weaker. We quote: Casting Copper, 


22%4c. to 22M%c.; Lake, 22%4c. to 22%c., in car lots; small 


lots, Ye. to %e. higher: Pig Tin, carloads, 43.35c.; small 
lots, 44c. to 4414¢c.; Spelter, prompt delivery, 6.30c. to 6.40c., 
for car lots: Lead, desilvered, 5.9T4c. to 6c., for 50-ton lots; 
Corroding, 6.6744c. to 6.774e., for 50-ton lots: on.car lots, 
24c. per 100 lb. higher; Cookson’s Antimony, 28c., and other 
grades, 26c. to 27c.; Sheet Zine is 7.75c. list, f.o.b, Lasalle, 
in car lots of 60-Ib. casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper 
Wire, 17%4c. ; Heavy Copper, 1714c. ; Copper Bottoms, 1614c. ; 
Copper Clips, 1744c.; Red Brass, 16%4c.; Red Brass Bor- 
ings, 13\44c.; Yellow Brass, 12%c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 
114c.; Light Brass, 8%4c.; Lead Pipe, 5.40c.; Tea Lead, 5c. ; 
Zine, 5e.; Pewter, No. 1, 26c.; Tin Foil, 32¢.: Block Tin 
Pipe, 27%4e. 


Southern Gray Forge 


I 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—The Union Pacific Railroad has up 
to the present time been unable to place its contract for 14,- 
500 tons of Billets with any of the mills in this country 
and it is probable that the company will purchase its Tie 
Plates, for which the Steel was desired, from a local pro- 
ducer. The other two large inquiries noted in our last re- 
port have not yet developed into contracts, as none of the 
mills is in position to make shipment before the first of the 
vear. Specifications for Wire and Chain Rods are exceed- 
ingly heavy on contracts placed during August and Septem- 
ber. We quote Forging Billets at $36 to $37 in carload lots, 
and Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods are held on the same 
basis. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—During the month of Sep- 
tember the Rail tonnage of the Illinois Steel Company was 
greatly curtailed, owing to the hot weather. Every effort 
will be made this month to increase the output, as the 
pressure on the mill for material for delivery the remainder 
of this year is greater than ever before. The new tonnage, 
however, is exceedingly light, although considerable new 
business is being placed for Track Material. Quotations are 
as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 
delivery, 1.50¢c.; carload lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 2.27%4c. to 
2.50¢., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75c., 
base, Square Nuts, and 2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexagon Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 
0.20c. above mill prices, Light Rails, 30 to 45 lb. sections, 
$29 to $30; 25-lb., $31; 20-lb., $82; 16-Ib., $33; 12-lb., $34, 
f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight 
to destination. 

Structural Material.—The contract for 500 tons of 
Steel for anot.er building at San Francisco has been placed 
with the American Bridge Company, as well as 350 tons for 
a library at New Orleans. Specifications from car bujlders 
are growing heavier daily, and at the present time the re- 
quirements of this industry are greater than in any other 
line. The new mill of the Illinois Steel Company has started 

ut for a high record this month, aiming to produce 20,000 
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tons, the previous high record being close to 16,000 tons. 
While the structural mills are generally close to specifica- 
tions, there is no dearth of tonnage. Local distributers are 
quoting 2.05c. to 2.10c. on material cut to length from 
stock and report the movement of a fair tonnage. Mill quo 
tation are unchanged, as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 
to 15 in., inclusive, 1.86%c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and 
heavier, 1.86%44c.; larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 
1.961%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.96%4c.; Zees, 3 in. and 
over, 1.8644c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.91%4c., jn addition to 
the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, cop 
ing, bending and other shop work. 

Plates.—Western Plate mills are gradually falling fur- 
ther behind on delivery of both Universal and Sheared sizes, 
specifications from shipbuilders and car works showing a big 
increase in the past few days. Prices are well maintained, as 
follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. and heavier, wider than 64% and 
up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%. ; 
3-16 in., 1.8644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%4c.: No. 9, 
2.01%c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.8614c., 
base, for 4 in. and heavier, with the same advance for lighter 
weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.864c.; Flange qual- 
ity, 1.96%c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
Plate, %4-in. and heavier; up to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c. ; 
from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 in, 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8, up 
to 60 in. wide, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 
O.25¢c. extra. 

Sheets.—Premiums of $1 a ton in some of the heavier 
cauges, are still reported, although on some of the lighter 
gauges of Black Sheets competition seems to be keen and 
there is a tendency on the part of a few producers to shade 
prices. Specifications on existing contracts show no decline 
and generally exceed mill capacity. Quotations are unchanged, 
as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.9144c.; No. 12, 1.96%4c. ; 
No. 14, 2.01%ec.; No. 16, 2.114%4ce.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.4144c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.46%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.5114c.; No. 27, 2.5614c.; No. 28, 2.66%4c.; No. 29, 2.8144c. ; 
No, 30, 2.91%e. Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.61%4c. ; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 2.8144c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.9644c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 3.1114c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.31%4c.; No. 27, 3.51%4c.; No. 
28, 3.71Me.; No. 30, 4.21%4c. Sheets from store: Blue An- 
nealed, No. 12, 2.15e. to 2.25¢.; No. 14, 2.20c. to 2.30e.; No. 
16, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.60¢. to 
2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; No. 26, 2.70c. to 
2.80c.; No. 28, 2.85c. to 2.95c.; No. 30, 3.25c. to 3.35c. 
Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; Nos. 
29 to 24, 3.35¢e.' to 3.45c.: No. 26, 3.45¢c. to 3.55¢c.; No, 27, 
3.55¢e. to 3.75¢.; No. 28, 3.85c. to 3.95¢c.; No. 30, 4.45c. to 
4.55¢. 

Bars.—The constantly growing requirements of the West- 
ern implement works for Steel Bars is increasing the pres- 
sure on the mills and deliveries are being further deferred 
from day to day. On some of the more ordinary sizes one 
maker is unable to make shipment in less than four months, 
although the Western jobbing mills are in a position to make 
shipments in from three to four weeks. It is already ap- 
parent that a large tonnage of Bars will be diverted to the 
Iron mills on account of the inability of the Steel mills to 
make the required deliveries, and this condition already pre- 
vails to a limited extent. We quote as follows: Iron Bars, 
1.71%4ec.; Steel Bars, 1.66%4c. to 1.7614c., both half extras; 
Hoops, 2.0614c., extras as per Hoop card: Bands, 1.6614c. 
as per Steel card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.66%4c., 
half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. ; 
Steel Bars, 1.85c., and as high as 2c. is asked on certain 
scarce sizes; Steel Bands, 1.85c. to 1.90c., half extras; Soft 
Steel Hoops, 2.30c. to 2.40c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—That the consumption throughout the 
West is greater than anticipated by the large distributers is 
indicated by the frequent filling-in orders that are being re- 
ceived by the mills. Notwithstanding the extremely low basis 
that has been prevailing there is practically no speculative 
buying and concessions generally have been withdrawn. 
Sales are made on the basis of 81 and 5 off the list, Pitts- 
burgh, and discounts in car lots, Chicago, are as follows: 
Black Steel Pipe, 79.85 per cent. on the base sizes, % to 6 in.., 
and Galvanized, 69.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is quoted from 
1% to 2 points higher. From store in small lots Chicago 
jobbers are quoting 7614 to 77 per cent. on Black Stee! Pipe, 
*4 to 6 in. 

Boiler Tubes.—New tonnage continues light, as the 
tonnage for fall requirements was covered earlier in the 
year. Local distributers, however, report a continued heavy 
movement, and prices are being well maintained. Mill! quota- 
tions are well maintained, as follows, on base sizes, 2% to 
5 in., in ear lots: Steel Tubes, 68.35; Lron, 55.385; Seamless, 
50.35; 2% in. and smaller and lengths over 18 ft., and 21% 
in. and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices 
are unchanged, as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless 
DS ROLE Ms se dbticvcvesce chs 40 35 42% 
eh Pn RG. ss oa aerate ear 50 35 35 
Bk Wis Seatieweye canta e eae wee 52h, 35 30 
, kee See eee 60 47% 421, 
ee OR 6 ies wn ho cin erie 50 35 
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Merchant Steel.—The Shafting market has developed 
increased strength during the week, and discounts are now 
being better maintained than at any time this year. This is 
due to the heavy specifications that the Shafting manufac- 
turers are receiving from the implement and machinery 
trades. Quotations generally are well maintained on the fol- 
lowing basis: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.8614c.; Iron Finish, up to 1% x %& in., 1.81%%4c.; Lron Fin- 
ish, 1144 x % in. and larger, 1.66%c., base; Channels for 
solid rubber Tires, % to 1 in., 2.16%4c., and 14% in. and 
larger, 2.0614c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.914c. ; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.9614c. ; Cutter Shoe, 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.21%c. ; 
Railway Spring, 1.86%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 64%4c. to 8c., 
and still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shaft- 
ing, 50 per cent. off in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than 
car lots, in base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Practically all of the contracts for 
Pipe for municipal work for installation this year have been 
let, and with the exception of the 1907 Kansas City re- 
quirements no future buying has yet been contemplated. On 
the smaller sizes shipments of new orders cannot be made 
before January, although on the larger sizes, such as 60 
and 72 in., deliveries can be made in four to five weeks. We 
make the following quotations: Water Pipe, 4 in., $34; 6, 8, 
10 and 12 in., $33; over 12 in., $32, with $1 extra for Gas 
Pipe. 

Coke.—lIncreased activity of Furnace Coke, due to the 
efforts of operators to cover their 1907 requirements, is re- 
flected in the Foundry grades, which have advanced from 
l5c. to 25¢c. a ton during the week. It is reported that 
furnace operators are placing contracts for their next year's 
requirements on the basis of $3, Connellsville, and as a result 
Coke makers have advanced quotations on the 72-hour prod- 
uct to $3.50 to $3.75 at the ovens, equivalent to $6.15 to 
$6.40, Chicago. Virginia operators have likewise advanced 
prices and are now quoting $5.75 to $6, Chicago. 
of By-Product Coke are asking $6.15 to $6.25. 

Old Material.—There appears to be no uniformity in the 
general movement of the various grades of Old Material, 
some of the grades being held at prices out of proportion 
with the material, for which the demand is not so heavy. 
Iron Rails are still held on the basis of $25.50 to $26 and 
are exceedingly scarce, while No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap 
has advanced to $17.50. Cast Scrap has likewise advanced, 
owing to heavy purchases made by a local foundry interest, 
aggregating approximately 3000 tons. On October 9 the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will dispose of 4500 tons of 
material, 1500 tons of which are Steel Rails in léngths of 
6 ft. and over. Quotations on gross tons, car lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago, are as follows: 


Producers 


Coe BRON Bs wo nae kc ccc sce ts «0 oe tO Gane 
Old Steel Rails, 4 ft. and over..... .. 18.00 to 18,50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 ft........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in 

spection. 50 ib. and under......... 28.50to 29.00 
o. Be Ry Ue ... 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Stee] Scrap......... - 16.50 to 17.00 


Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 17.00 to 17.25 
Go sa oA ek a One Kae 2 ove 14.00 to 14.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


ee I Pee bac) orewasclaas vada $20.00 to $20.50 
fo ie eS eee ak ad wataoa® 25.00 to 25.50 
Stee] Car Axles..... ‘ Sees oaks 20.50 to 21.00 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought. 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 
Railway Springs....... 
Locomotive Tires, smoot! 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge... 


bewecn@a . 17.50to 17.75 
16.50 to 16.75 
de acaba Nie 15.50 to 16.00 
ten oem ates 16.00 to 16.50 
te adide ciara 13.50 to 14.00 


OE OO ec ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Iron Axle Turnings... . 11.00 to 11.25 
Soft Stee] Axle Turnings........ . 11.00to 11.25 
Machine Shop Turnings......... . 11.00to 11.25 
Ce TR 5 SOs Aerie ors ele coe ee cies 8.50 to 9.00 
OT ee a ee ee 8.50to 9.00 
ee re we ee nies ae vt nce wee 10.00 to 10.50 
Ps MEE casks eae bls obacws ee 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.00 to 11.50 
Pe I i ee a wn ole 15.50 to 16.00 


Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 
Railroad Malleable..... 
Agricultural Malleable 


rae % 12.50 to 13.00 
eu cld wear ow 15.00 to 15.50 
Pe Ee albida nc 4" 14.50 to 15.00 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 29, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—-There has been little doing in the Iron mar- 
ket the past week. Prices which have prevailed during the 
last month are still ruling. but sales have dropped off mate- 
rinlly. Some of the furnace companies here state they have 
withdrawn from the market, but as this is a habit they have 
when things are dull, it carries no special significance. 
For spot shipment the producers are asking from $16.50 to 
$17. and for delivery during the first half of 1907 from $15 to 
$16 on a No, 2 Foundry basis. Some of the furnaces are 
willing to book all the tonnage desired for this latter de- 
livery on a $15 basis for the lower grades, but on Nos. 1 
and 2 are asking a premium of 50 cents per ton. It would 
seem that a large percentage of those who usually contract 
for their requirements in advance have placed their orders, 
and that the next three months will be comparatively dull. 
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Whether or not prevailing prices can be maintained depends 
largely on the production for the next few months, as it is 
now pretty generally established that there will be no short 
age of any moment this year, and the excitement of buyers 
and their determination to cover for their requirements have 
only had the effect of advancing prices on themselves. In 
regard to prices for next year authorities are about evenly 
divided as to whether the present prices will rule, or there 
will be a decline. Few are of the opinion that there will 
be any further advance. 

The storm which prevailed here for two days the past 
week flooded alomst every limestone and dolomite quarry in 
the district, and as the stock of this material is very short 
at all furnaces, it is probable that a few stacks may have 
to suspend operations until the water can be pumped out. 

The Quinn Furnace Company has started its charcoal 
furnace at Gadsden. The demand for this grade of Iron is 
excellent, and the three stacks now running in this State 
are understood to have order books well filled for several 
months ahead. Chilling grades are readily bringing $22.50 
at furnace. 

Cast Iron Pipe. 


unchanged. 


The general condition of the market is 
New business for small tonnage is being placed 
every week, which just about equals the output and prevents 
the foundries from making any gain on orders booked. On 
No. 4 and 6 in. the manufacturers are booked until January 
and have only a small tonnage of larger sizes which could 
be shipped during the remaining months of this year. 


Prices on Water Pipe are approximately as follows: 4 to 
6 in., $80; 8 to 12 in., $29; over 12 in., $27.50, with $1 per 
ton extra for Gas Pipe. On large contracts these prices 


might be slightly shaded, but on small orders a slight pre- 
mium would probably be required. 

Old Material.—The market is very active, with a ten 
dency toward higher prices. Stocks have been considerably 
reduced within the past few weeks. Dehlers’ quotations are 
about as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. yards here: 


Old Iron Rails... ‘ $19.50 to $20.00 
Old Iron Axles.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Axles.. : 16.00 to 17.00 
Old Car Wheels 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought ; 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Country Wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Country Wrought. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad Malleable 15.00 to 13.50 
a RR 5 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 13.50 to 14.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


Stove Plate and Light Cast 
“ad 7.00 to 7.50 


Cast Borings 


Philadelphia. 


REAL ESTATE Trust BUILDING, October 2, 1906. 

The Iron and Steel markets have deyeloped increased 
strength, and as regards Pig Iron prices are a trifle higher 
than they were a week ago. It cannot be said that the 
tonnage is extraordinary, although after the enormous busi- 
ness during August and September it is surprising that 
anything should be wanted. There is, however, such an 
undertone of strength that whenever there is a little slacken- 
ing in one direction something bobs up at another point. 
which carries the average of prices to a higher level than 
before. It is an insidious kind of market, but so persistently 
strong that it is difficult to decide whether prices are going 
still higher or whether the strength is temporary and due to 
a few hungry buyers clamoring for the crumbs that fall 
from the master’s table. But the renewed demand for Basic 
Iron and the advance in the prices for that grade suggest 
stronger conditions than were supposed to exist, so that it 
is perfectly clear that the alternative is larger supplies or 
higher prices. The former has been looked for during the 
past two or three months, but has not yet materialized, 
although there can be no doubt that every day brings relief 
somewhat ngarer, but it is not in evidence yet, as far as spot 
[ron is concerned, so that it will be useless to look for 
lower prices until it becomes possible for a consumer to get 
material without begging for a quotation and then paying 
a dollar or two more to get the delivery. This is such an 
ibnormal condition that it must come to an end sometime, if 
not very soon. The main reliance for relief is from an in- 
creased production, but this expectation has been so per- 
sistently disappointing that there may now be perhaps less 
confidence in its realization than the conditions actually 
warrant, but in any case it is merely a question of time and 
of quantity, neither of which can be estimated with much 
definiteness. One source of supply is likely to be drawn 
upon immediateiy in case prices manifest a further aggres- 
sive atiitude, ond that is from abroad. Scotch Iron can be 
lail Cown on dock, Atlantic ports, duty paid, at from $21.50 
to $22.50, and would be quickly taken at better than these 
figures if it was immediately available. The importer would 
require some margin, but the $23 and $23.50 now paid for 
spot lots should be a fair inducement. If further advances 
are made in domestic Irons the inducement would be corre- 
spondingly increased, not only on Scotch Iron, but on Mid- 
dlesbrough and other grades. There is not much prospect 
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for heavy shipments, but in a quiet way the problem is 
being worked out by shipments of a few lots to Atlantic 
ports, to sec how much the market can take, and at what 
prices. The objection to this theory is that a demand from 
the United States would result in an immediate advance in 
British markets, but an advance of several shillings per ton 
has already been made, in anticipation of an American de- 
mand, and the chances are that if it does not materialize 
prices will drop back until they are low enough to attract 
business. This is precisely what happened a year ago, 
namely, an advance was made of six to nine shillings per 
ton, expecting an American demand, and fell right back 
when it failed to put in its appearance. British and Ameri- 
can prices are so close to a parity that a slight change in 
either market would react on the other, and at the present 
high level of prices these markets act as a counterbalance, 
one against the other, 

Pig Iron.—The market shows no signs of reaction, prices 
being a trifle higher than they were last week. This natu- 
rally indicates an enormous consumption, confidence in val- 
ues, and some anxiety in regard to deliveries. A few find 
themselves compelled to buy for immediate shipments, but as 
the entire output is under contract it is almost impossible 
to get the deliveries required. Prices in such cases are ab- 
normal, $28 to $23.50 being the usual rates when the Iron 
can be had. Forward deliveries are strong, and may be a 
trifle dearer than they were last week, but the demand has 
been pretty well satisfied, so that the tonnage in Foundry 
Irons has been comparatively light, although with so little 
for sale it bothers the sellers to know how they are going to 
deliver all they have sold without undertaking to deliver 
more. “ Feverish” very properly defines the feeling as re- 
gards both buyers and sellers. The tension is as great, if 
not greater, this week than at any time since the movement 
began. ‘This is unquestionably due to the uncertainty in 
regard to production. Makers have many problems to con- 
sider. The cost sheets are of unusual importance at this 
time, and as some of the Iron to be delivered during 1907 
will be at less than $19, and a great deal at less than $20, 
the high prices of to-day are not quite as satsifying as they 
seem to be. On the other hand, if buyers make engagements 
at to-day’s prices, and in consequence of larger produc- 
tion, or from any other cause, prices slip back to $20 or less, 
which would still be good prices, their position would not be 
satisfying either, so that it is no wonder that the feeling is 
feverish. There is hardly any doubt that a great more Iron 
will be made this quarter than ever before, and it is ex- 
tremely probable that the first half of 1907 will also be a 
record breaker, but what the effect upon prices will be is 
not so certain, although that it would be repressive would 
be only natural. As far as regards the immediate market 
for next year’s deliveries, prices are as strong as poison. 
Large sales have been made at $21.25 to $21.75 for No. 2 
X, but with every sale there is less disposition to sell more, 
so that if further orders are placed they may have to be at 
higher figures than those named. Purchases of 60,000 tons 
of Basic Iron during the past few days have given a fresh 
impetus to the market and it looks very much as though 
prices were going higher, which conservative people greatly 
deplore. It is difficult to give exact prices, but the range 
for deliveries during 1907 to all points in eastern Pennsy)- 
vania and adjoining territories would be about as follows: 


ee |: SSR ee arr $22.00 to $23.00 
SR: ee IE 6 aires: Slew gh o She Sea 21.00 to 21.75 
Ee Rr ee 20.00 to 21.00 
oo 8. Bea: SS 18.00 to 18.50 
Ordinary Gray Forge.............+6. 17.50 to 17.75 
Tr eee cr re 19.25 to 19.50 
OO ee eee 25.00 to 26.00 
ET Sica tiuakh he ae nds Mee ae me 21.00 to 21.50 


Pilling & Crane are now offering the Saxton Iron, the 
furnace being expected to be in operation before the end of 
the month. 

Steel.—There is an extraordinary demand for Steel. 
Deliveries cannot be guaranteed inside 60 or 90 davs, and 
for large tonnages still more leeway is required. Prices are 
quoted at $32 to $33 for ordinary Rolling Billets and $36 
to $40 for Forging Billets. 


Steel Alloys.—There is more business doing, but as a 
rule at lower prices. One sale of 80 per cent. Ferro for 
1907 shipment is said to have been made at about $75, or 
for the last quarter, $85 to $90. The market is very irreg- 
ular, however, but as a rule has a downward tendency, 


Plates.—The demand is well up to the capacity of the 
mills, and prices are unchanged as folows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.73 1.78 
Flange or Boller Steel.............0. 1.83 1.88 
SED a > vives Odd e Sees hbase bo abe oe 2.12 2.18 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............ 2.23% 2.28 
The above are base prices for %4-in. and heavier. The fpllow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 
100 pounds. 
ee, ee re eae - $0.10 
mon. 5 Oe Oe. We Biss cctkwee’ cA4 lin'elnhb eles ‘ 15 
i ie a aetna eet wh ce ee Seinen . 25 
Piates over 100 to 110 IM... .csccsecccier wes salbes 5, 


Cee ee eee eee eee ee eee 
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ey Ge a SO RS wy, , 2a ib o's. b awstee Mev ge ees 
i bo a . Brees er eer ‘ 

POGOe OE Be Oe BO ORs nis senso v cnc «Oe wale wate -50 

0 OP 6 ORR lanes ro 1.00 

Structural Material.—The volume of business is very 
large, but the capacity of the mills has increased to such 
an extent that there is little or no difficulty in arranging sat- 
isfactory deliveries. Prices are unchanged at 1.834c. to 2c. 
for Beams, Angles and Channels, according to specifications. 

Bars.—There is a good demand for Iron Bars and prices 
are very firm. Some desirable business has been taken a 
little under 1.83%4c., but manufacturers are inclined to ask 
an advance on that figure, as the outlook is very favorable 
and cost of production steadily increasing. Steel Bars are 
nominally 1.73%c., but at that figure there is no certainty 
when deliveries can be had, so that for prompt shipments 
Iron and Steel Bars are about on a level, viz., 1.83'%4c. for 
carload lots, or 1.88%c. for smaller lots. 

Sheets.—The demand is good and prices are firm as 
last quoted, but makers think they should get more money, in 
view of the increased cost. Meanwhile quotations are about 
as follows for mill shipments of carload lots, and a tenth 
more for broken lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.70c.; No. 27. 2.80c., and No. 
28, 2.90c. 

Old Material.—For the first time in several weeks it 
may be said that prices are no higher, and, as a rule, when 
this stage is reached a reaction more or less pronounced 
usnally follows. For the present, however, bids and offers 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


ET PR ince ss cot ec aa ket oe $18.50 to $19.00 
Sih as code ae ee bees we 18.50 to 18.75 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 23.00 to 23.50 
og” Se SR Rea ree ae 25.00 to 26.00 
ee rere ra 81.00 to 31.50 
ee IN C5 5 Fo iene bs eV eRe 25.00 to 26.00 
ge EL ee eee ree 20.75 to 21.25 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 22.50 to 23.00 
Cees NO: 2 BORG GETED.. . . ncsece's 19.00 to 20.00 
i eM. 6 6% cas aa ee 6c kbue wea 18.00 to 18.50 
EE TER ov ccuscswigeseseba 18.25 to 18.75 
EEE, ON SENDS xb o's ore ord 0 608.0 8.618 1625to 1675 
Tee. 2 Peres Fire Brey... es nccvsesis 15.50to 16.50 
ee OE Re eer 11.50 to 12.00 
SS SI 4 oo ice chk dew boned 1425to 14.75 
Axie Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 15.75 to 16.00 
SE: SES 1d Sioa a ws Serre Maws'é.o.e~ e's 14.00 to 14.50 
RUS As 9. didious di aaae sc cs Gna 11.50 to 12.00 
a Oe 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 2, 1906. 

Iron Ore.—Figures have not yet been compiled showing 
the movement down the lakes for September, but preliminary 
estimates have been made indicating a slight increase com- 
pared with September a year ago. This being the case, there 
is little possibility that the movement this season will fall 
short of 36,000,000 tons. This does not, as previously 
indicated, remove entirely the danger of an Ore shortage 
during the winter in certain sections. High grade Ores are 
still short, premiums being paid for prompt shipments. 
Owing to this fact the low grade Ores predominate to an 
unusual extent. The movement has been hampered some- 
what recently by storms putting certain boats out of com 
mission, lowering the water in the channels and at the 
docks and causing boats to lie at anchor waiting for the 
storms to blow over. At present the movement-of other lake 
commodities is having the effect of withdrawing a certain 
percentage of the wild tonnage from the Ore trade. Enough is 
left, however, to take care of the customary October move- 
ment, and especially enough to move materia] under contract, 
upon which most reliance is placed at present. No sales of 
Ore have been reported here so far for 1907 delivery, although 
there is a growing belief that contracts will not be delayed 
long, since furnace interests have made such heavy sales that 
they will soon feel the necessity for a fresh supply of Ore. 
Wild rates remain firm at 75c. from the head of the lakes, 
70c. from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of Foundry Iron for first half of 1907 
delivery have been so heavy that many of the furnaces are 
withdrawing from the market. They make the announce- 
ment they have sold as much Iron as they care to place 
under contract at present. Southern producers are taking 
about the same stand. Spot Iron from both sections is prac- 
tically out of the question, except in driblets. One of the 
marked features of the present market is that furnaces have 
reserved certain portions of their Iron for regular customers, 
who have not yet covered their needs, which detracts some- 
what from the indicated volume of sales to date. Cleveland 
furnaces are selling No. 2 Foundry on the basis of $19.25, 
delivered, while the Valley furnaces are holding for $18.50 
at furnace for No. 2 for first half delivery. Spot Iron, in 
small lots, is being sold on the basis of $20 to $21, Valley 
furnace, for No. 2. Some of the Southern furnaces not yet 
sold up for first half are selling No. 2 high in phosphorus 
at $15.50, but many of them are holding for $16, Birming- 
ham. To this is added $4.10 in freight rate to make up the 
Cleveland price. Some small lots of Southern No. 2 for 
spot shipment have been made at $17, Birmingham. Basic 
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is still strong, with a good, active demand, a very small 
supply for spot shipment and a limited amount for first 
half delivery. The ruling price is $18.75, Valley furnace, 
for first half delivery. Bessemer is in the same condition 
as to delivery and supply, but the price rules about $19, 
Valley furnace. 

Coke.—The Coke market is exceptionally strong, espe- 
cially as to Furnace Coke. Some big buying is reported, both 
for first half delivery and on contracts, through the entire 
year. The price rules about $3 at the oven, with the best 
grades of 72-hour Foundry Coke selling at $3.75 at the oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills generally are getting 
a little further behind with their deliveries. This statement 
applies on practically all commodities. Sheets are pre- 
eminently strong. ‘There has been more or less trouble in 
getting Steel for the Sheet mills, but it cannot be learned 
that the shortage in that particular has caused any curtail- 
ment of production. The extraordinary demand, however, 
has put the mills behind in their orders and has strengthened 
the market. Prices have not been advanced, although the 
market is stronger. The principal business is done here out 
of stock. Prices are based on 2.15c. for No. 10 Blue An- 
nealed; 2.80c. for No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, and 3.80c. 
for No. 28 Galvanized. Bar Iron is exceptionally strong 
at 1.70c., Pittsburgh, with some mills selling for quick ship- 
ment as high as 1.75c., Pittsburgh. The price of Scrap is a 
feature. No let-up has been reported in the demand for 
Forging Billets,.and Rerolling Billets are scarce. Forging 
Billets are selling at $35 to $36 at mill, Pittsburgh. Mills 
are again falling behind their orders on Plates and Shapes. 
The report was current during the week that the American 
Shipbuilding Company intends to buy the Ship Owners’ Dry 
Dock Company of Chicago, the transaction carrying with it 
the purchase of eight new boats by interests connected with 
the Dry Dock Company. On Saturday it was officially an- 
nounced from the office of the American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany that the deal has been declared off temporarily on ac- 
count of premature and damaging publication of the plans. 
Unconfirmed but plausible rumors have been abroad during 
the week that two package freight lines on the lakes are 
figuring on the purchase of three new steamers. All boats 
now bought are for 1908 delivery, the yards being filled for 
1907 delivery. The difficulty in getting Structural Shapes 
for immediate shipment is causing some buyers to patronize 
Eastern mills, paying a small premium. 

Old Material.—Dealers are buying a good deal of Scrap, 
and while mills are also buyers they are not trading so heav- 
ily. The supply seems ample. Higher prices for Pig Lron 
have forced up some grades of Scrap. The following are 
dealers’ prices to the trade, f.o.b. Cleveland, per gross ton: 
Old Steel Rails, $17 to $18; Old Iron Rails, $25 to $26; 
Iron Car Axles (nominal), $20 to $21; Heavy Melting 
Steel, $17 to $18. Per net ton: Cast Borings, $9 to $10, 
No. 1 Busheling, $15 to $15.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought. 
$17 to $18: No. 1 Cast, $16; Iron and Steel Turnings and 
Drillings, $11 to $12. 

a a Oe 


Pittsburgh. 


Park Buitp1neG, October 3, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market continues rather quiet, but prices 
are higher. There is some inquiry for small lots of Besse- 
mer and Basic for prompt shipment, and we quote Bessemer 
for delivery this year at $19 to $19.25, Valley furnace, or 
$19.85 to $20.10, Pittsburgh. Sales of about 300 tons of 
Bessemer are reported at $19.85, Pittsburgh. Basic is 
very firm at $18.75 to $19, Valley furnace, and is very 
searce. There is an active inquiry for Foundry Iron and 
Northern No. 2 for delivery this year has sold the past 
week at prices ranging from $20.25 to $20.75, Valley fur- 
nace. We can state that special grades of Northern No. 2 
Foundry have sold for delivery in the first quarter, and in 
some cases through the second quarter, at $20.50 to $21, 
Valley furnace. There is not much inquiry for Forge Iron, 
. but Northern makes are higher and we quote Northern Forge 
at $17.50 to $17.75, Valley furnace, or $18.35 to $18.60, 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The shortage in the supply of Steel is not being 
relieved as fast as expected, and Billets and Bars continue 
very scarce, the producers being still very much behind in 
deliveries. We quote Bessemer Billets at about $28, and 
Open Hearth $29 to $30, and note that two small lots of 
‘Open Hearth for prompt delivery are reported to have been 
sold at about $31, Pittsburgh. Sheet and Tin Bars are held 
at about $30, Pittsburgh, for prompt delivery to consumers 


that are not covered by contracts on which Stee! is still due 
at a lower price. It is expected that all records for output 
of Steel will be broken during October, which has 27 work- 
ing days, and this may relieve the shortage in Steel to some 
extent, commencing with next month. 
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It seems that the efforts of conservative interests to hold 
the Pig Iron market in check and keep prices on a reasonable 
basis will be without avail. Firm offers of $19 at Valley 
furnace for Bessemer Iron for any delivery this year or 
through the first half of next year have been turned down, 
and the market is practically bare of both Bessemer and 
Basic. Sales of Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron for delivery 
through the first quarter, and in some cases the first half, of 
next year have been made at prices ranging from $20 to $21 
at furnace, It is a seller’s market entirely, and almost an; 
price for Pig lron can be obtained that dealers care to ask. 
The shortage in Steel is not being relieved as fast as an- 
ticipated, due to the fact that all the Steel mills are run- 
ning short of metal and are not able to get out their maxi- 
mum tonnage in Billets and Bars. All the finishing mills 
have an enormous tonnage on their books, and all are more 
or less behind in deliveries. The advance of $1 a ton in 
Wire products has not as yet been followed by official ad- 
vances on any other lines, but on Sheets, Tin Plate and Iron 
and Steel Bars premiums are asked and are being obtained 
by some of the mills for prompt deliveries. With the winter 
months coming on and a car shortage already here, indica- 
tions do not point to the mills catching up on deliveries for 
some considerable time. Should there be plenty of snow an! 
cold weather this winter shipments will be seriously re- 
tarded, and there will be a scarcity in the supply of some 
lines of finished products. 

Ferromanganese.—A fair demand prevails, with prices 
ruling about as reported last week. We quote 80 per cent. 
Ferro for prompt delivery at $80 to $83, while $75 to $77 is 
quoted for forward shipment. 

Wire Rods.—tThere is a continued scarcity in the supply 
of Wire Rods, and this, with the shortage in Steel, naturally 
makes the market very firm. We quote Bessemer Rods at 
$34 to $34.50, and Chain Rods from Bessemer stock at $33, 
Pittsburgh. Rods from Open Hearth stock are higher and 
can hardly be obtained at any price. 


Muck Bar.—tThere is a fairly active demand and prices 
are higher. We quote best grades of Muck Bar, made from 
all Pig Iron, at $31 to $31.50, while Bar made from part 
Scrap is held at $28, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Prices on both Iron and Steel Skelp are very 
firm, and some sellers are asking higher figures, We quote: 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.5744c. to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 
1.60c. to 1.65¢c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.65ce. to 1.70c.; 
Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, these 
prices being for ordinary widths and gauges, 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company entered or- 
ders the past week for about 25,000 tons of Steel Rails for 
next year’s delivery. The demand for Light Sections con- 
tinues very strong, while prices are not only firm but may be 
advanced before long. We continue to quote 16 to 20 Ib. 
Sections at $31, and 25 to 45 Ib. Sections at $30 at mill. 
Standard Sections remain at $28 at mill. 

Structural Material.—The tonnage entered by the 
American Bridge Company in September was again larger 
than the output in that month and amounted to a little over 
60,000 tons, No large contracts have been placed in this dis- 
trict recently, but a great many small orders are being 
booked, ranging from 100 to 500 tons. Three or four of the 
leading Structural concerns report that they are practically 
filled up to April of next year or longer. Deliveries by the 
mills are fairly satisfactory, but on the medium sizes they 
are considerably behind. Prices are firm, and we quote: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15-in., 1.70¢.; over 15-in., 1.80ce. ; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x \% in. thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 
and 7 x 3% in., 1.80¢c.; Zees, 3-in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 
3-in. and larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-in. are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer 
and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 

Plates.—The order for 12,400 Steel cars placed recently 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad has been followed by one from 
the New York Central for 17,050 cars for 1907 delivery. 
This large order was distributed among the different Steel 
ear concerns, the American Car & Foundry Company getting 
7050 cars and the Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, 
#350 cars. These orders insure a tremendous tonnage of 
Plates and small Shapes to the mills, amounting to 350,000 
tons or more. No contracts for this tonnage have yet been 
placed with the Plate mills, but inquiries are expected in a 
short time. On Universal and Sheared Plates the mills can- 
not promise deliveries inside of six weeks to two months. 
Priees are firm and we quote: Tank Plates, 4% in. thick, 64% 
in. up to 100 in. in width, 1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. 
Extras over this price are as follows: 


Extra per 
7 100 Ib. 
Ganges lichter than \-in. to and Including 3-16-in. 

Pe Gt SR No 6é cca o awn edge eles een 1 
Se ee © OU Bad dinccatteraendcekaaweedan 15 
Ce Oe ON ae a checks dete kaecsedandbadaduawe .25 
PERCee GUGE BOO GO Bae OS 6.8 oie nc ota Macon dedes .05 
ee OR DEO ON DOE Wiis da adancedteadaaace 10 
eee ee 2a Oe Be ln oa cas wad caweewown eae 15 
Pe EE Sa Os BU Bk ce oss + awe ww mameden 25 
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Phates over 185 t0 UBO IW. 2... cn ccsccsscsccsscece 50 
Pe WEP. BOO BBs o vi sinc nso oes sensi peeteees 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
Comnpiete. CIPCIS. «cc ccccscprsccesccccspesvcevs .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. -10 
* A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
Se NINE I i ci Gira ware’ uae wt Oa’ 6 “Rip ath ake S88 .30 
Marine Steel... s Nrn eh aete ete 40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 2. 

TerMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.e.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or 
Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—Owing to the continued shortage in the suppl) 
of Sheet Bars and the large amount of new tonnage that is 
being placed, together with the liberal specifications that are 
being received on contracts, the Sheet mills find it impossible 
to catch up on deliveries. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company and the leading independent Sheet mills are from 
4 to 10 weeks behind in deliveries and have practically 
no stocks. There is already a shortage in cars, and with the 
winter months almost here it is pretty certain that it will 
be a considerable time before the Sheet mills are able to 
make better deliveries than they are doing at present. The 
tonnage placed in September was fully as large as in August, 
and there never has been a period in the history of the 
Sheet trade when the mills had as much work on their 
books as they have at present. Prices are very firm and we 
quote: Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.380c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.65c., 
and No. 30, 2.75c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: 
Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 2.55¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15¢c.; No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55c.; No. 
29, 3.80c., and No. 30, 4.05c. We quote No. 28 Gauge 
Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.75 per square, and Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.10 per square for 2-in. 
corrugations. These prices are for carload lots, jobbers 
charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—There is more probability at this 
time of an advance of about $2 a ton in the price of Steel 
Bars. The Carnegie Steel Company and Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company are still quoting Steel Bars for indefinite 
delivery at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, but the other producers are 
asking 1.60c. and are getting orders at this price. New 
business in both Iron and Steel Bars continues heavy, and 
all the mills are from six weeks to three months behind in 
deliveries.. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c. to 1.60c., base, 
half extras, the higher price being for definite delivery. Iron 
Bars are held at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and for prompt shipment 
as high as 1.70c. to 1.75c. is being paid. 

Hoops and Bands.— New tonnage is light, but specifica- 
tions on contracts continue to come forward very freely. 
The market is very firm, and we quote: Steel Hoops, 1.90c. 
and Bands for all purposes at 1.50c., base, half extras, as 
per Standard Steel card, These prices are for carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail rate to point of de- 
livery, an advance of $2 a ton being charged for less than 
carloads. 

Tin Plates.—The month of August was a record breaker 
in tonnage placed, but September business was fully as 
heavy, and one or two leading interests report that their 
September tonnage was a little larger than in August. All 
the Tin Plate mills are suffering for lack of Steel, and are 
not able to get out maximum tonnage. For this reason de- 
liveries are very much behind, and it is understood that Tin 
Plates have been sold at a premium over the official price 
for reasonably prompt shipment. The high prices of Pig 
Tin, which reached 4154c. Monday, together with the scarc- 
ity and high prices of Tin Bars, would seem to fully war- 
rant an advance of at least 15c. a base box, but as yet no 
official announcement of an advance has come from the lead- 
ing interests. We believe, however, that Tin Plates for de- 
livery in second quarter of next year have been sold at an 
advance of lhc. over the official price. It seems certain 
that the mills are practically assured of full work through 
the winter months. We quote $3.75 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 
per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which price a rebate of 
5c. a box is allowed for carload and larger lots. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues heavy. All 
the principal makers of Spikes are sold up for balance of 
this year and have a good deal of tonnage on their books 
for delivery in the first quarter of next year. We quote Rail- 
road Spikes at $2.40 per 100 Ib. for indefinite delivery and 
$2.50 to $2.60 for delivery this year. 

Spelter.- Prices are slightly easier this week, the flurry 
having evidently subsided to some extent. We quote prime 
grades of Western at 6.12l4c., St. Louis, equal to 6.25c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—Merchant sizes are in continued heavy 
demand, and the leading mills are practically filled for the 
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rest of this year. In spite of the advances on other lines of 
product and the higher market and scarcity of Raw Mate- 
rials, there are no signs of an advance in prices of Pipe. 
The mills that do not make their own Skelp are certainly 
having a hard row to hoe and cannot make money at the 
present prices of Pipe. The extreme discount on Merchant 
sizes of Steel Pipe remains at 81 and 5 per cent. off, to the 
large trade. Official discounts for carloads, which continue 
to be shaded one point or more, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


———-—-Jobbers, carloads. ——-_—__, 
Steel. Iron. 
slack. Galv. Black. Galv. 
9 / Yy 
i oe, | ee 72 56 69 53 
i I ia Sha ecg ns, wae ate Aa 74 60 71 57 
> Saar ery: 76 64 73 61 
BaP WRG sks cs Ga 5S 70 77% 671% 
or eer ee rr 60 72% 57 
Extra strong, plaio ends: 
» % Y Se >: ee 53 62 50 
PERS isa ei See wees 72 60 69 57 
SE OS Sree ee 68 56 65 53 
Double extra strong, plain ends : 
|e 2 i Sarees: 61 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—New tonnage being placed in Tubes is 
light, but buyers are specifying liberally on contracts placed 
earlier in the year. Prices are reported to be firmer, con- 
cessions having practically disappeared. Official discounts 
on carload lots, which are now generally being observed, are 
as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel 
1 to 1% in. Cocco eeesesenccesee 45 50 
ee MO Ns CO Ghd, coatikcipt esky n'a eae. wele Gaile a) eee 45 62 
A ae on ee ee eee eS ee 50 64 
ee, OD Os 6 cers ae ae ee 57 70 
i ee ORES Oe eae oe 45 62 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—tThe local Scrap trade is await- 
ing with interest the list of the Pennsylvania Lines West. 
which is to be given out this week, as the prices made will 
give a pretty good line on actual conditions as they exist in 
the local trade. The tonnage of sales is rather limited, 
buyers holding off in an endeavor to force the market down, 
while dealers are not anxious to sell their Scrap, believing 
the market will improve. Prices as quoted by dealers are 
about as follows, per gross ton, Pittsburgh: Heavy Steel 
Melting Scrap, $17.50; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $19.50 to $20; 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces for Open Hearth use, $17.50; 
Old Steel Rails, Rerollers, $19 to $19.50; Bundled Sheet 
Scrap, $15.75 to $16; Cast Iron Borings, $10.50; Wrought 
Turnings, $13; Old Car Wheels, $20 to $20.50; Steel Axles, 
$23, and Iron Axles, $28 to $28.50. 

Coke.—The Coke market continues quite active, but the 
demand is not as urgent as it was some time ago. As we 
get nearer the last of the year the question of Coke con- 
tracts for next year becomes more interesting, and we are 
advised of three or four contracts for Furnace Coke for next 
year that have been made on a conversion basis—that is, 
7 tons of Coke for 1 ton of Bessemer Pig Iron, the latter 
f.o.b. at Valley furnace. We do not learn of any contracts 
for Furnace Coke for next year at a flat price having been 
made as yet, but Coke makers are asking from $2.85 to $3 
a ton at oven, and it is not unlikely that some contracts 
will be made in the near future at about these prices. We 
quote strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at $2.85 and 72- 
hour Foundry Coke at $3.25 up to $3.65 per ton at oven. 
These prices are for the best grades of Connellsville Coke. 
other Cokes made outside the Connellsville region selling a‘ 
somewhat lower figures. 


The offices of the Wilkoff Brothers Company, dealer in 
Iron and Steel Scrap, have been removed from room 1414 
Park Building to rooms 804-805 Park Building, Pittsburgh. 
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Cincinnati. 

Firth AND MAIN Sts., Oct. 3, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The general situation is perhaps a little 
more strained than it was a week since, doubtless largely 
due to the fact that the available supply of spot Iron is 
rapidly decreasing. It would appear from the nature of the 
inquiries received that a large number of small buyers were 
not entirely covered for the remainder of the year, antici- 
pating more favorable conditions as the season advanced. 
This, however, has not been the case, and in addition to 
being compelled to pay the high price for the year these 
buyers are also confronted by a shortage of Iron that makes 
it a very difficult proposition to provide for actual needs. 
Prices for Southern No, 2 Foundry for nearby delivery fluc- 
tuate more or less, and it is somewhat difficult to cover the 
range. It is safe to say, however, that the prevailing quo- 
tation ranges from $16.50 to $17, Birmingham, with $15.50 
quotable for next year’s delivery. Southern producers are 
complaining about the scarcity of cars, which condition is 
expected to grow more intense as the winter approaches. So 
far as Northern furnaces are concerned the situation is 
even more tense, all of them being practically sold up for 
this year with order books generously covered into next. 
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Reports indicate that several producers South as well as 
North have decided to withdraw from the market until 
labor conditions become more satisfactory and the supply of 
Coke more readily obtainable. The lower grades are more 
active, one sale of 3500 tons of Gray Forge at prevailing 
prices being reported. There are inquiries for about 1500 
tons of Malleable from St. Louis territory, and 4000 tons 
from a consumer in southern Ohio, delivery covering the first 
six months. A Virginia melter asks for quotations of 3000 
tons of Nos. 3 and 4 and Gray Forge, same delivery. 
Freight rates from Hanging Rock District to Cincinnati 
are $1.15, and from Birmingham $3. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1. . .$20.00 to $20.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2.. 19.50 to 20.00 
Southern Coke, No. 3.. 19.00 to 19.50 
Southern Coke, No. 4..... 18.00 to 18.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft. 20.00 to 20.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft. 19.50 to 20.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge 17.25 to 17.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled...... 16.50 to 16.75 
Ceo Mereene, We. 3, SZ BCR. ...ccccccacues 23.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1. 20.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 20.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.............. 19.65 


Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $25.50 to $26.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 24.50 to 25.00 
Coke.-—The market is strong. Contracts running into 
next year are not being made to any great extent, as the 
operators are ioth to anticipate so far ahead. We quote 
the best brands of Connellsville and Virginia Foundry from 
$3.50 to $3.85, f.0.b. ovens. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation is reported as 
very satisfactory, manufacturers all being busy and no stock 
being placed, but all forwarded on contracts. Rivets and 


spikes are active and the Structural trade is good. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload 


lots, 1.73c., with half extras; the same, in smaller lots, 2c., 
with full extras: Steel Bars, in carload 1.63¢., with 
half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.85c., with full extras; 
Base Angles, 1.83c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in 


lots, 


carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.78c., in 
earload Jots: in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, in 
earload lots, 2.15¢c.: in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14 gauge, in 


carload lots, 2.05¢c.; in small lots, 2.60c. ; 
in. or heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—Considerable tonnage is moving. Prices 
fluctuate more or less, but general conditions are reported 
good. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b, Cincinnati, about as 
follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $17 to $18, net ton; Cast 
Borings, $8 to $9, net ton; Steel Turnings, $10 to $11, net 
ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $15 to $16, net ton; Iron Rails, $21 
to $21.50, gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $16 
to $17, gross ton; Relaying Rails, $56-lb. and upward, $27 
to $28, gross ton: Iron Axles, $25 to $26, net ton; Car 
Wheels, $17 to $18, gross ton; Low Phosphorus, $18 to $19, 
gross ton. 


Steel Tire, 1 x \4 





Metal Market. 


New York, October 3, 1906. 


Pig Tin.—The monthly statistics of Tin compiled by 
C. Mayer, secretary of the New York Metal Exchange, were 


favorable to holders of the metal and prices advanced. The 
total visible supply September 30 was 12.209 tons, com- 


pared with 12,840 tons August 31 and 14,508 tons a year 
ago, In the United States stocks also show a decrease, 
being 1340 tons at the end of September, against 1593 tons 
at the end of August. The total imports since January 1 
aggregate 31,589 tons, against 30,489 tons during the cor- 
responding period in 1905. Deliveries in the United States 
increased 1900 tons during the year, while London and 
Holland show a falling off of 1600 tons. The London mar- 
ket was very active, and on Monday and Tuesday prices ad- 
vanced rapidly. On Thursday Tin sold in New York at 
40.85¢c., advancing to 41.50c. on Friday. On Monday, fol- 
lowing the sharp advance in London, the price rapidly went 
up to 42.50c.; Tuesday sales were made at 42.10c. to 42c. 
It is worthy of note that a large electrical manufacturing 
company which was in the market for over 100 tons Tues- 
day only took about 40 tons. To-day’s London market closes 
at £194 5s. for spot and £193 10s. for futures, and the local 
market is also firmer at 42.45c. The statistical position is 
firm, and some are inclined to look for higher prices. 
Copper.—Still higher prices have been reached this 
week, although business has not been of the same large vol- 
ume that was recorded a week ago. There are several rea- 
sons for this, one being that consumers are now largely 
supplied with metal, and another is that there is little Cop- 
per available for this year’s supply. Sales of Electrolytic 
were made on Tuesday on a basis of 21c., delivered, in 
Europe. January and February Copper has been sold in 
this country at 19.50c. to 19.75c. There is free buying of 
small lots at 20.50c., with very little metal for sale. One 
instance, which will serve to show the strength of the mar- 
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ket, is that a large English consumer of Copper was in the 
market on Tuesday for 100 tons, and was compelled to buy 
on a basis of 2le. The demand from Europe continues, and 
it is becoming more and more apparent that American con 
sumers will demand a larger share of American produc- 
tion, as exports during September fell off, amounting to but 
13,519 tons. The total exports so far this wear aggregate 
154,000 tons, compared with 190,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Part of the European demand, par 
ticularly the German, is now being supplied by Japanese pro 
ducers. It is becoming more and more difficult to quote exact 
prices, as there are so few lots offered, and consumers are 
so determined to secure the metal. We have it on good 
authority, however, that October Electrolytic has been sold 
at 21c., and those well informed in the Copper trade express 
the opinion that any Lake or Electrolytic 
delivery under 2lce. is cheap. Further 
Electrolytic in Europe are reported at 
January and February delivery. The London market, which 
is higher than New York, closes to-day at £92 15s. for spot 
£92 10s. for futures and £97 10s. for Best Selected. 

Pig Lead.—A single car Tuesday at 
but there is said to be no more Lead available under 6c. In 
St. Louis the market is quoted at 5.80c. to 5.85e. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company is reported to be 
shipping more promptly, although its price and terms are 
unchanged. Higher prices are not looked for, as the heavy 
consuming period will soon be at an end. The London mar- 
ket is firm at £18 15s. 

Spelter. 
6.15¢e. being quoted in 
seem, 6.15¢c. in St. 


for this year’s 
Lake and 


21c. for 


sales of 


close to 


was sold 5.5e.. 


Prices are lower 
New 
Louis. In 


than a week ago. 6.10c. to 
York, and, curious as it may 
London £27 10s. is asked. 
Antimony.—The market is stronger, particularly abroad. 
or Cookson’s in New York 25c. to 25.25c. is quoted; Hal 


lett’s, 24.50¢. to 24.75c., and other grades, 23.50ec. to 24e. 


Nickel.—Large lots can be had at 45c.. smaller quan 
tities at 55e. to G65e. 
Aluminum.—The demand continues to increase, but the 


supply is limited. Prices are unchanged at 36e. for No. 1 
Ingots and 34c. for No. 2 Ingots. 


Ferroalloys.—There has been a good demand for Ferro 
silicon, the price being slightly firmer at $95 to $98. For 75 
per cent. Ferrosilicon the price continues unchanged at $150. 
In Ferrochrome there seem to be some low prices ruling for 
old contracts, but the general range for seaboard deliveries 
of carload lots would be $150 to $162 for 60 per cent. 
Chromium, with carbon contents varying from under 6 to 10 
per cent. For 65 to 70 per cent. Chromium, with carbon 
contents, varying from under 6 to 10 per cent., the price 
would range from $175 to $187.50. For large lots of Ferro- 
manganese the price is unchanged at $80 per ton. 

Tin Plate.—Further import orders are pending for 
Plates, which clearly reflects the American manufacturers’ 
inability to supply the demand notwithstanding the enlarged 
facilities. The market in Swansea to-day is quoted at 
13s. 9d., an advance of 6d. from last week, although sales 
have been made there within a fortnight at 13s. In New 
York $3.94 is quoted for 100-lb. IC Coke Plates and $3.75, 
Pittsburgh, subject to the usual trade discounts. 
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New York. 
New York, October 3, 1906. 
Pig Iron.—Heavy sales of Basic Pig Iron are reported, 
chiefly for delivery in eastern Pennsylvania, in the first half of 
1907. Spot sales have also been of good volume, and it is est*- 
mated that the total thus far taken for all deliveries will reach 
GO,000 tons, prices ranging from $18.85 to $19.25, delivered. 


kurther business is under negotiation for deliveries next 
year, both in eastern Pennsylvania and New England. The 


Foundry Iron market shows an increasing disposition to cut 
loose, and the demand for early shipment Iron is unabated. 
loreign shipments are being figured on in several directions, 
and prices at all tidewater points are now such as to make 
imports possible if prices abroad are not rushed up. In 
Forge Iron high prices have been paid for quick delivery- 

$19 at Virginia furnace and $20 at Eastern furnace. We 
quote for tidewater delivery as follows: Northern Foundry, 


No. 1, $22 to $23 for prompt and $21 to $21.50 for the 
first half of 1907; No. 2, $21.50 to $22.50 for prompt and 


$20.50 to $21 for the first half of next year. Southern Iron 
is sold at $20.50 to $21.50 for No. 1 and $19.50 to $20.50 
for No. 2, the lower prices being for 1907 delivery and the 
higher for prompt delivery. 

Steel Rails.—The principal order of the past week was 
about 25,000 tons additional for the Erie. Other business 
includes 3000 tons for the Central of Vermont, 3400 tons for 
the Interborough Rapid ‘Transit, 6500 tons for the Las 
Vegas & Tonopah and 1600 tons for the Rapid Transit Con- 
struction Company. Among foreign inquiries is one for 20,000 
tons for the Philippines. 

Structural Material.—_A good deal of important work 
that has been in sight for some time is still unplaced and 


new enterprises are coming forward from week to week. 
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However, the tonnage immediately going to the mills from 
building operations is not large. The American Bridge Com- 
pany booked 62,000 tons of bridge and building orders in 
September. In the past week it has taken 1000 tons of 
bridge work for the Northern Pacific. Smaller tonnages 
were ordered by the Erie and the Pere Marquette. The 
supply of Structural work throughout the country keeps up 
well, particularly in the smaller buildings, such as schools, 
hotels and business blocks of moderate size. A further order 
for 400 tons has been received from San Francisco, being 
for a real estate association building. The new building 
which the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange of 
New York will erect at Broad and Beaver streets is ex- 
pected to take about 10,000 tons of Structural Steel, and 
the contract is in the hands of the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany. Eventually the Knickerbocker Trust Company will 
erect an office building on the site of the present exchange 
at Broadway and Exchange place. Deliveries from mills are 
improving, and as the close of the season approaches such 
work as can still be carried on will probably fare better 
as to Steel supply. The new Steel plant of Milliken Broth- 
ers on Staten Island will probably be turning out Billets 
this month, but the Structural mill is not expected to be 
active until later in the year. We quote as follows on mill 
shipments, tidewater delivery: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.84%4c.; Tees, 1.89\%c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.99\%4c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. the extra is 0.10c., 
and on Angles over 6 in., 0.10c. Beams and Channels out of 
stock are sold at 214c. to 24%4c. 

Bars.—The pressure for Bar Iron has become so great 
that it is understood that an effort will be made in the very 
near future to start up some of the Eastern mills which 
have long been idle on account of the strike of their men. 
The manufacturers are apparently determined not to make 
the concessions demanded, and efforts are to be made to 
resume operations on the old basis of wages. The market is 
very strong, and the minimum price prevailing is 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, or 1.74\4c., tidewater. Steel Bars continue to 
be quoted at a minimum of 1.64%4c., tidewater, but this is 
on contracts for distant delivery, premiums being asked on 
orders placed for reasonably early shipment. 


Plates.—Business in this vicinity has shown decided 
improvement, several good sized transactions having recently 
occurred. Among these is the purchase of about 4000 tons 
by the United States Government for the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, an eastern Pennsylvania company being the success- 
ful bidder. Other lots taken range from carloads to 2000 
ions. A more favorable disposition is shown toward making 
contracts, although buyers generally consider it unneces- 
sary to protect themselves, as they believe that prices are 
not likely to be advanced in the near future. Quotations are 
as follows at tidewater on carload shipments: Sheared Tank 
Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.8414c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%4c. to 
1.9414c.: Marine Plates, 2.1444c. to 2.2414c.; Firebox Plates, 
2.2414c. to 2.60c., according to specifications. 

Pipe.— While no large lettings are at present in sight 
in this vicinity the foundries are steadily booking good 
orders, which in many cases are for delivery next spring. 
These orders are coming from both water and gas companies. 
Conspicuous among the buyers are some who have shown 
themselves shrewd and sharply discriminating in the past. 
They are evidently convinced that the pressure for Pipe 
will run under full headway far into the coming year. 
Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted at a minimum of $32 per 
net ton at tidewater, with February named as the earliest 
date for delivery. 

Old Material.—Prices on everything are very firm. The 
Steel market is exceptionally strong. This appears to be 
due to an ‘nteresting occurrence. It is stated that a number 
of the leading steel mills in eastern Pennsylvania have for 
some time by agreement fixed a maximum price at which 
they would purchase Heavy Melting Steel Scrap. This 
maximum has latterly been so low that dealers and inde- 
pendent Steel companies have been taking up all the avail- 
able supply of such material, and recently some of the mills 
understood to be in the combination have been obliged to 
pay more than the so-called official quotation. With the 
increased number of Steel plants in this vicinity it is re- 
garded as unlikely that any further considerable quantities 
of Steel Scrap will be shipped from this district to Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The Milliken Brothers Steel plant, soon to be 
started on Staten Island, will itself have a sufficient ca- 
pacity to take all the Heavy Melting Steel Scrap ‘and Scrap 
Steel Rails within a good radius from New York City. 
Some of the Eastern Bar Iron mills which have long been 
idle on account of the strike of their workmen are expected 
to make an effort to start soon, while others which have been 
1unning on single turn are now endeavoring to get a suf- 
ficient force of workmen together to run double turn. This 
will mean an increased demand for rolling mill stock. Cast 
Iron Scrap is if possible stronger than it has been, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of Pig Iron for prompt shipment. 
Stove Pilate is particularly scarce. It is reported that a 
considerable quantity of No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap 
has been sold at $23, delivered in eastern Pennsylvania. 
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Cast Borings and Turnings are in much heavier demand than 
for months. No. 1 City Wrought Scrap is in improved de- 
mand, and several small lots have been sold at our outside 
figures. Quotations for New York and vicinity are ap- 
proximately as follows per gross ton: 

ee ES sg dss Oe seo eh se eaks $23.50 to $24.00 

NE Ninn Sai 5 lo one ose hee a8 27.00 to 28.00 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lenmgths...... 18.00 to 18.50 

Old Steel Kails, short pieces.......... 16.25 to 16.75 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 16.25 to 16.75 

Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles.. 20.00 to 30.00 

Oe VI ON I an ag ew ide Ae ae a Bi 21.00 to 22.00 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 20.00 to 21.00 

lron Track Scrap.... 17.50 to 18.00 

No. 1 Yard Wrought, long 18.00 to 18.50 

No. 1 Yard Wrought, short... 17.50 to 18.00 

Wrought Vipe 14.00 to 15.00 

Light ad 10.00 to 

Cast Borings.... 10.00 to 

Wrought ‘lurnings. 13.00 to 

CR. IO 6 nn. 60 0 ai ten -0.0'6 pv Sie pant 18.50 to 

No. 1 Machinery Cas 16.50 to 

Stove Pilate 13.00 to 

Grate Bars..... 12.00 to 

Malleable Cast 17.00 to 


The Coal Trade. 


BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD. 


Indications point to scarcity of cars again this fall and 
winter. That means a less easy moving of coal, which in 
turn probably means an increase in values. Some shippers 
are already talking of a movement in prices of soft coal east 
of the Alleghenies from the low level at which they have 
been ranging. It is surprising to find how low some of the 
central Pennsylvania operators sold their coal daring the 
summer. It usually happens that a dull summer is suc- 
ceeded by an active fall and winter. 

This is a large and steadily growing country, and there 
is a growth in every line of product as the population in- 
creases. Despite the ebbs in the tide of business that occur 
at certain times there is always the gaining of a higher 
level with the coming of the flood tide; it is well to remem- 
ber this. The periods of depression are shorter and much 
less pronounced each time that they occur, showing most 
conclusively that there is progress in all industrial pursuits 
and in the commercial organism of the country. None of the 
great industries can be independent of a coal supply. Even 
coal for threshing is a large item. And see where an increase 
of 10 per cent. per annum in the coal movement leads. It 
means no less than 100,000 tons per day. The output of coal 
in this country last year was 392,000,000 tons, and 10 per 
cent increase on that is certainly a tonnage worth speak- 
ing of. 

The Bituminous Situation 


has shown considerable improvement as to the cheaper 
grades. Where a few odd lots sold in August and the early 
part of September as low as $2 f.o.b., there is nothing offer- 
ing in the market at the present time at less than $2.25 per 
gross ton at the loading ports on the Atlantic coast. There 
seems to be a demand for all high grades of coal available 
at full prices. On unknown coals and the cheaper grades 
the demand is less. Baltimore & Ohio shippers seem to be 
doing a good business at figures fully equal to those pre- 
vailing for Pennsylvania grades, as against the usual differ- 
ential of 15 to 20 cents. The nonrelief in the car shortage 
situation, with the increasing demand all along the Hne, is 
having the effect of stiffening the market for West Virginia 
coal. Fuels that have been dangling around $1.20 at the 
mines are reported as doing from 10 to 15 cents better now. 
Individual sales of high grade fuels, such as Georges Creek, 
which had not gone above $1.50 during the summer months, 
are reported, coincident with the first fall days, at 10 cents 
higher. It is evident that “soft coal is worth more money.” 
With all the gossip as to trade movements none is so in- 
teresting as that reflex of tonnage shown by the reports of 
the carriers. Thus the Pennsylvania Railroad is nearly 
3,000,000 tons ahead of last year on a total of 34,000,000 
tons; the Baltimore & Ohio is over 2,500,000 tons ahead on 
a total of 18,000,000 tons; the Norfolk & Western is 800,000 
tons ahead on a total of 8,000,000 tons, and thus it goes all 
nlong the list of carrying companies in the soft coal trade. 


The Anthracite Tonnage 


is less than last year, by reason of the April-May idleness, 
and a peculiar result thereof is a shortage of the smaller 
sizes. There is nothing like as much of it to be had this 
fall as a year ago. This is taken as an indication of 
greater activity at many industrial establishments, and par- 
ticularly the use in many cities of these small sizes in com- 
bination with soft coal in order to avoid the smoke nuisance. 

There is no longer any trouble in regard to strikes: such 
idleness aS may prevail is due only to seattered instances of 
dissatisfaction, from which so great and diversified an in- 
dustry as the coal trade can never expect to be free. But in 
general it can be said that all coal mining districts are fully 
employed and turning out record tonnages. Labor is well 
employed, and at the same time the supply of miners and 
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mine laborers in most districts is below requirements, not- 
withstanding the high rate of wages paid. Not only in the 
union districts are wages on a high basis, but in the non- 
unon districts also there is a certain forced equality or com- 
parative basis of wages, which makes the return to those 
engaged in this form of work fully as satisfactory as at any 
other time in recent years. It can be said, too, that the 
rate of wages is a factor in limiting production, for when 
the former or customary weekly income can be made in 
three, four or five days experience shows that it is not easy 
to secure a full force of men to work the six business days 
of the week. 

The following table, showing the production in tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal in Pennsylvania, with the 
percentage increase of each of the years named over the 
previous years, is startling: 


Production Per cent. Production Per cent. 

of anthracite. increase. of bituminous. increase. 
1865 ...-10,617,000 hc 5,669,000 wees 
1875. ...-20.076,600 88.9 10,500,000 85.2 
0 34,228,000 70.4 23,214.000 121.0 
1895.......51,785,000 51.3 44.836,000 93.1 
BOOP G «veces 69,339,000 33.9 106,831,000 138.2 


Legislation on railroad rates is not likely to redound to 
the advantage of the public in whose interest such legisla- 
tion was supposed to be. There is great confusion as to the 
meaning of sections of the Hepburn bill. Already one may 
hear of cars being held at junction points because of the non- 
acceptance of the proportionate through rate by the con- 
necting line, and there are other features which it would 
seem will have the effect of increasing cost to consumers. 
It is also said that private cars are to be dispensed with 
in the near future, as a result of this act. It would seem 
as though this would result in reduced facilities of trans- 
portation, for this element has always acted as a very mobile 


addition to the regular equipment. 
—_—__+e____— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, October 2, 1906. 

The stock market, which was depressed on Thursday 
and immediately succeeding days by tightness in money, im- 
proved quite sharply on Monday and Tuesday as a result 
of measures taken by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the prospect of further gold importations. It is now ex- 
pected that importations of gold on this movement may ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. Other developments took place of a fa- 
vorable nature for stock operations, among them being semi- 
official declarations that the long pending iron ore deal 
hetween the United States Steel Corporation and the Great 
Northern Railroad Company would be closed very shortly, 
possibly this week. The United States Steel stocks were 
particularly affected by the latter news, and the common 
stock rose to 47% on Tuesday, as against its low point of 
43% on Friday, while the preferred reached 107%, as against 
105. The range of other active stocks during the week end- 
ing Tuesday was as follows: Car & Foundry common 43% 
to 4634; Locomotive common 72% to 75; Steel Foundries 
preferred 431%4 to 44; Colorado Fuel 52 to 55%; Pressed 
Steel common 53% to 5534; Railway Steel Spring common 
54% to 56; Republic common 36 to 38%, prefered 97 to 
99; Sloss-Sheffield common 73% to 75; Cast Iron Pipe com- 
mon 46% to 5014. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day 
are reported at the following prices: Car & Foundry com- 
mon 451%, preferred 101; Locomotive common 74, preferred 
112%; Steel Foundries common 10%, preferred 441%4; Col- 
orado Fuel 5654; Pressed Steel common 54%, preferred 
97%; Railway Spring common 55%; Republic common 
384, preferred 9844; Sloss-Sheffield common 74%; Tennessee 
Joal 159; United States Cast Iron Pipe common 50, pre- 
ferred 92144; United States Steel common 47%, preferred 
107; Can common 6%, preferred 56%. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation stocks have shown sharp 
fluctuations of late. The preferred stock; which touched its 
highest point, 8814, June 28, sold down to 65 the past week, 
recovering to 74% on Monday, and receding to 70 on Tues- 
day. The common stock reached its high point, 26%4, August 
23, and sold down to 20 during the past week, at which the 
last reported sale was made. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has issued its 
report for the quarter ended July 31, which compares as 
follows: 





1906. 1905 
a sas 4a 6 bee oA Oe 4 .. $1,657.053 $625.312 
Preferred dividends............... 525,000 525.000 
RL chen cts alk 24 As Wad cares $1,132,053 $100,312 
PORE DOUG i ok ss veiiesce dives 14,113,094 12,407,434 
Total surplus, July 31........ $15,245,147 $12,505,746 


Dividends.—The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company 
has declared a dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable October 15. 

The National Fire Proofing Company has resumed divi- 
dends on the preferred stock by ordering a disbursement of 
1 per cent., which is assumed to be a quarterly dividend. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has declared a quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., pay- 
able October 10. 
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More New Steel Corporation Capacity. 


A decision has just been reached by the Wnited States 
Steel Corporation to build three or four new blast fur- 
uaces in the Pittsburgh District. The additions will be 
chiefly at the Duquesne plant, though it is probable that 
one furnace will be built at Donora. The open hearth 
steel capacity of the corporation will be increased at the 
same time by the building of 380 50-ton furnaces. These 
latter additions will be made chiefly at Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict plants, but it is probable that some of the new 
open hearth capacity will be erected in the Cleveland 
District at the works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. Definite decision on these points will be made in 
the coming week and construction work will begin at 
an early date. 

a 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has bought the plant and business of the Canton Roll 
& Machine Company, Canton, Ohio, has assumed all out- 
standing contracts, will pay all obligations and will col- 
lect all outstanding accounts. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company requests that all correspondence relating 
to accounts be sent to the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
and that all other correspondence be addressed to the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Roll & Machine 
Works, Canton, Ohio. It is understood the new owner 


will operate this plant in the manufacture of rolls for 
its sheet and tin mills. 


The Canadian Niagara Power Company’s new trans- 
mission line along the Canadian shore of Niagara River 
to Buffalo is nearly finished, and the aluminum cables 
which will carry the power across Niagara River from a 
point in Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo, on steel towers have 
been placed in position, connecting with the new terminal 
house on the bank of the Niagara River in Buffalo. This 
new terminal station has a nominal capacity of 25,000 
hp., and in connection with the present terminal house, 
which has a capacity of 30,000 hp., will give Buffalo a 
total of 55,000 hp. of Niagara Falls electrical energy 
available after October 4. 


The universal plate mill designed by K. C. Gardner, 
contracting engineer of the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Company, Pittsburgh, and built by that company for 
the Illinois Steel Company, will be driven by electric 
motors of 12,000 hp. each. These are said to be the larg- 
est electric motors ever built, and are now under con- 
struction at the East Pittsburgh shops of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company. 


The Crucible Steel Company of America’s branch at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., which is under the management of 
Thomas E. Parnell, has just moved into a new building 
on Newby street. The company’s steel business in Mexico 
will be handled from the Chattanooga branch, and Mr. 
Parnell expects to go to Mexico within the next few 
weeks. The steel trade in Tennessee for the current year 
has been much greater than ever before. 


The Ontario Power Company has commenced the in- 
stallation of three additional generators and turbines in 
its power plant on the Canadian side at Niagara Falls. 
These generators have a capacity of 12,000 hp. each, and 
when they are in position and connected the company will 
have in use 66,000. hp. of its proposed development of 
200,000 hp. Three generators of 10,000 hp. each have 
been in operation for some time. 





The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of steam shovels, &c., has bought the plant of 
the Manville Covering Company in South Milwaukee 
adjoining its own works. The Manville plant, compris- 
ing a four-story brick building, has been idle for some 
time. It stands on a plot about 100 x 150 ft., and will be 
connected to the main Bucyrus plant by an overhead 
bridge spanning a railroad track. 
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New Publications. 


The Commerce of Rotterdam in 1905. By Gust. H. 
Muller, Consul-General of Roumania at Rotterdam. 
Mr. Muller, who is closely connected with the iron 

ore shipping trade of Europe, has just issued in very 
handsome form. his third report as Consul-General of 
Roumania at Rotterdam. It is really a_ splendidly 
equipped and elaborate monograph, not alone on the com- 
merce of that great port, but really a review, interna- 
tional in its breadth and scope. of a number of great 
articles of commerce like iron ore, pig iron, iron pyrites, 
phosphates, basic slag, nitrates, copper, lead, spelter, tin, 
coal and coke, petroleum, coffee, tobacco, sugar, grain and 
others. There are reviews also of the industries, the 
agriculture and the fisheries of the Netherlands. In the 
extent and variety of the information gathered the report 
stands the consular documents of any 
country. 


unique among 


Smoley’s Tables. 2arallel Tables of Logarithms and 
Squares, Angles and Logarithmic Functions, Corre- 
sponding to Given Bevels, and other tables. For En- 
gineers. Architects, &c. By Constantine Smoley, C.E. 

Third Edition. Size, 5 x 7 in.; pages, 331. Leather. 
Price, $3. Publisher, The Engineering News Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 

The first edition of this work was brought out in 1901, 
ani contained logarithms and squares of feet, inches and 
fractions of inches, expressed in decimals of a foot, and 
varying by */» in. from zero to 50 ft. In the present edi- 
tion this table has been extended to 100 ft., the new part 
being tabulated by increments of 7/,, in. instead of '/,. in., 
it being considered that for lengths over 50 ft. the smaller 
steps are not of so much value. In the tables of the 
angles and logarithmic functions, the values for zero to 
12 in. are given, varying by steps of */,. in., and corre- 
sponding to bevels or slopes referred to a base of 12 in. 
In other words, it covers a range from zero to 45 degrees. 
The remainder of the book contains a table of the loga- 
rithms of numbers from zero to 1000; decimal equival- 
ents of a foot for inches and their fractions, increasing 
by thirty-seconds; constants frequently used in compu- 
tations, and explanations and examples of the use of the 
tables. 

In the tables of logarithms and squares the parallel 
system of tabulation has been followed, i.e., the squares 
and logarithms of the same numbers are placed opposite 
each other, for the reasons that both quantities for the 
same number are often wanted at the same time, and that 
in many calculations one is wanted with reference to the 
other when the number itself is unimportant. In the 
author’s opinion the parallel combination of the tables 
finds its principal usefulness in the solution of triangles 
when figuring data for structural details, but in many 
problems, and particularly those relating to mensuration, 
the arrangement is especially advantageous. For all 
ordinary work of the structural draftsman the parallel 
tables of logarithms and squares eliminates the need of 
trigonometric tables, except in rare cases when angles, 
expressed in degrees, minutes and seconds, are involved, 
and then the use of the table of angles and logarithmic 
functions will usually fulfill the requirements. 

The work in its previous editions has already earned 
the endorsement of the engineering profession and needs 
no special words of commendation at this time. 


The Design and Construction of Cams.—By Charles 
F, Smith, Frederick A. Halsey and others. Reprinted 
from the American Machinist. Publisher, Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Cloth, 9 x 12 in. 
Pages, 70. Price, $3. 

The contents of this book are arranged in fifteen chap- 
ters, which take up consecutively, and with numerous 
illustrations, the classification of cams and order of work, 
the machine from which the illustrations are drawn, the 
operation of the chain-making machine, charting move- 
ments, laying out an actual face cam and making the 
former and milling the cam, laying out and making peri- 
phery cams, raised pathway, yoke and conical cams, cams 
for prescribed movements, repeated and return move- 
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ment cams, charts with a separate base line for each cam, 
abbreviated charts, extreme angles, locating key ways, 
double cam system of the monotype, cam movements ob- 
tuined from base curves other than a circle, the location 
of lever fulcrums for face cams, minute adjustment of 
cam lever movements and grinding cams. It will be 
seen that the subject is exhaustively covered. 


Notes on Metallurgical Mill Construction. Edited by 
W. R. Ingalls. Publisher, the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, 505 Pearl street, New York. Octavo, cloth. 
Pages, 256. Price, $2. 

The greater part of this book 
which have appeared at various times in the columns of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal. Quite a number of 
them are abstracts of papers originally presented before 
engineering societies and subsequently published in that 
periodical. The selection of the articles has been made 
with the view of covering every detail involved in the 
construction of metallurgical works other than iron and 
steel, such as concentrating mills, cyanide plants and 
smelting works. Not only is the machinery covered, but 
attention is also paid to materials for construction, such 
as brickwork and concrete, including the means for secur- 
ing durability of exposed parts. Many of the subjects 
considered have not been treated with any fullness in 
technical literature, except in periodicals and in the 
transactions of engineering societies, wherein they escape 
general availability. The publication of these articles in 
this form will doubtless prove of practical value to mill 
men and smelters. 


consists of articles 


General Specifications for Railroad Bridges and Struc- 
tures. Prepared under the direction of Virgil G. 
Bogue, C. E., by Albert W. Buel, associate on bridges. 
Pages 61, with 17 pages of tables and diagrams ap- 
pended; paper cover. Price, 50 cents. Published by 
the Engineering News Publishing Company, New York. 
These specifications have been rewritten and revised 

after three years’ use, and it is stated conform to the 
most recent practice, innovations being avoided that have 
not been fully demonstrated to be improvements on older 
forms. A section is added making the specifications ap- 
plicable to highway bridges and buildings. The author 
makes no claim of originality, observing that the time 
has long since passed when it was possible to introduce 
much originality in new specifications for structural steel 
without greatly sacrificing their value. 


General Specifications for Steel Railroad Bridges and 
Viaducts. By Theodore Cooper. Pages, 36; paper 
cover. Price, 50 cents. Published by the Engineering 
News Publishing Company, New York. 

This is the seventh edition of the author’s bridge 
specifications, the first publication having been made more 
than 25 years ago. The specifications are more particu- 
larly intended to cover ordinary railroad bridges or those 
resting on vertical supports only. Referring to the fact 
that railroads are demanding bridges capable of carrying 
the greatest possible train loadings safely and rigidly, 
the author says that hereafter there will be no increasing 
train loads to excuse faults of design, details of construc- 
tion or inferior material. A feature of the tables con- 
tained in the appendix is one giving weights and other 
data concerning recent heavy passenger and freight en- 
gines on leading railroads. 

Rolling Mill Machinery, Electrically Driven (Fluetten- 
werks-Maschinerien, mit elektrischem Antrieb). 
By A. Schwarze. Section I, Hot Saws. Published 
by Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, Dortmund. Price, 5 marks. 

In what is apparently to be the first of a series of 
monographs on rolling mill machinery A. Schwarze de- 
scribes a series of designs of hot saws made by him. 
There is a brief summary of general considerations and 
then there are presented descriptions of different saws, 
all electrically driven, for billets, rails, rounds, beams, 
&c., many of them moved forward by hand, hydraulically 
and electrically. The engravings are drawn to scale and 
are neat and clear. The text furnishes weights of ma- 
‘terials for each part in detail. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, October 3, 1906. 

Considerable complaint is head in the trade, especially 
among machinery dealers, concerning deliveries, which are 
apparently getting further in the future. This condition is 
interfering with business to a great extent, as intending buy- 
ers are not inclined to purchase tools which cannot be deliv- 
ered for six months, and as a consequence merchants are com- 
pelled to refuse orders in which they could make a good 
profit could they get the machines. There are plenty of 
inquiries in the trade but purchases are not so numerous. 
In view of the extended deliveries those desirous of making 
purchases are not sending out lists of their needs, but are 
taking a machine here and there wherever they can get one. 
Machinery houses in this city are receiving inquiries from 
all sections of the country, including the Western coast, 
asking if they can furnish this or that machine within a few 
weeks. This certainly reflects the great prosperity of the 
trade all over the country. 

The experience of a man particularly interested in county 
fairs in trying to get machinery exhibits for such meetings 
in this section of the country this fall will interest machin- 
ery men as an indication of the prosperous conditions in the 
trade. It is customary at such fairs to show, in addition 
to farming equipment, any other class of machinery that 
exhibitors might wish to send, and usually there are dis- 
played at the fairs a general assortment of machinery and 
machine tools sent by manufacturers in the hope of attract- 
ing the attention of some proportion of the attendants. This 
year there was a comparatively small proportion of farming 
machinery shown at the average county fair, simply because 
most farming machinery men were either rushed with work 
or unable to secure needed equipment to turn out their prod- 
ucts, and in some cases those in charge of the county fairs 
turned their hopes toward. the general machinery trade, ex- 
pecting to bolster up their machinery exhibits by importun- 
ing the trade to send samples of their equipment for show. 
Those efforts, however, resulted in nothing, as the manu- 
facturers, generally speaking, were unable to help them, and 
consequently the machinery exhibits at the average fairs 
held in this vicinity fell off to a great extent. A man who is 
attached to a board of trade in a large city adjacent to 
New York is authority for the statement that the body he 
represents was in receipt of an unusual number of urgent 
requests from State and county fair managers for informa- 
tion as to whether any machinery manufacturers in the city 
might be able to send exhibits. The authors of these frantic 
appeals explained that most of their usual exhibitors were 
too busy to make machines for show, and they were in a 
quandary as to where to look for the machinery exhibits 
they had already advertised. 

Foreign trade is on the increase, especially that with 
England, from which country numerous inquiries and orders 
were received the past week. It is stated that American ma- 
chines are so well liked that merchants are willing to wait 
several months for delivery. Some orders were also received 
from Spain for machine tools. That country has been prac- 
tically dead for a long time so far as the machinery trade is 
concerned, but it is said that an impetus has been given 
manufacturing industries that augurs well for machinery 
manufacturers in this country. 

The present unrest in Cuba has had some effect on the 
machinery trade, especially along the lines of equipment used 
on sugar plantations and in sugar mills. While no orders 
placed with the trade have been canceled as far as can be 
learned, word has come from the island that there is no 
special hurry for some lines of equipment which have been 
ordered, and it is known that some large deals which were 
under way have been held up temporarily. This does not 
indicate, machinery men say, that there will be any can- 
cellations, nor do they feel that there will be any particular 
slump in the trade. Early in the year, as was stated in these 
columns, business promised to be especially good with all 
lines of machinery. The hold-up has been welcomed in a way 
by some dealers who have been hard put to fill orders which 
were urgent, and they declared that it was possible that later 
on they will be able to get better terms regarding deliveries 
than they can now, Those who are close to business con- 
ditions in the island say that the rebellion has not fright- 
ened people who have been making large investments in Cuba 
to any extent, but it has prompted purchasers on the island 
to move somewhat cautiously, and consequently they have 
informed those with whom they had inquiries out that they 
will not be ready to give out orders as soon as they had 
expected. This condition does not apply in every case, 
however, as some of those who have projects under way have 
gone right ahead with them and a number of cases have been 
heard of in the trade where people on the island who have 
been queried as to whether they want their orders filled 
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have sent word that they want shipments made as arranged, 
without regard to the political and military strife now going 
on in the new republic. 

It is expected that the convention of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association at Detroit last week 
will have a far reaching effect on the machinery trade, as 
much was accomplished that will be of material benefit to 
machinery and supply dealers throughout the country. The 
proceedings of the meetings are given in detail on page 
872. 

Manufacturers of steam specialties, such as valves, &c.. 
have increased prices about 5 per cent. The increase is made 
principally on brass goods, and is the result of the rise in 
copper. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company Buying. 


Large orders have been placed during the last two weeks 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for im- 
provements which were projected several months ago. The 
buying of this company has been one of the features of the 
week in the trade, and most of the orders were placed by 
I’. H. Crockard, vice-president of the company, who has been 
on here from Birmingham, Ala., to interview machinery men. 
It is understood that the orders placed by Mr. Crockard will 
aggregate a very large sum, but he has by no means bought 
for all of the contemplated improvements to be made to the 
company’s plant. Some time ago it was pointed out in these 
columns that the company would spend $2,500,000 for im- 
provements, and some of the work is well under way. Among 
other things the company has yet to double the open hearth 
plant at Ensley, in order to carry out the plans of improve- 
ments made in the spring. The duplex system which has 
been in use at this plant is to be extended, and the present 
Bessemer converter will be reconstructed. Other comtem- 
plated improvements are the installation of a new converter, 
new open hearth furnaces, new boilers and additional 
gas producers. The company is also preparing to make alter- 
ations in the rail mill equipment, and the rail mill steam 
plant will be equipped with automatic stokers, additional 
cranes, &c. Plans made in the spring also provide for a 
central electric power station at Ensley, and storage bins are 
to be remodeled and new conveying machinery is to be added. 
The company’s announcement to the effect that all of the 
money appropriated in the spring is to be spent during the 
year gives indication that the buying will be continued for 
some time, as it is said in the trade that there are still some 
large inquiries out. The fact that Mr. Crockard came North 
to interview machinery men gives assurance that most of 
the deals will be closed in New York, as it is understood that 
he talked over some requirements with people in the trade 
here with a view to deciding later on what will be needed 
for other improvements. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company has been making some 
purchases of late for its Bethlehem plant, especially along 
the lines of blacksmith equipment. The company has made 
provision for enlarging its department for turning out drill 
rods, and a fair sized number of inquiries are in the market 
for machinery for early delivery. 

It is expected that before long the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railroad will send out a small list of equipment for 
several improvements along its line. The company has added 
some buildings to its Middletown shops, which have not been 
equipped with machinery as yet, and there is talk in the 
trade to the effect that the Oneonta shops are to be en- 
larged. The ultimate plans of the company provide for the 
establishment of central shops at that point, it is said, but 
at present it is known that the company intends to make 
some temporary additions, and from what machinery men 
are told about the needs along the line it will not be long 
before the company will request bids. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad is ask- 
ing for prices on some equipment, which, it is thought, is for 
its shops at Kingsland. The company has not yet, it is 
understood, filled its needs for those shops, although they 
were erected some time ago. 

Contract has been let for the construction of the new 
shops of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicage & St. Louis 
Railroad at Indianapolis, Ind., the main building of which is 
to be 214 x 572 feet. There are to be 20 buildings in all. 
Now that the contracts have been let for the buildings it is 
expected that the company will shortly send out specifica- 
tions for the machinery which will be required to equip 
these extensive shops. 

The engineering firm of Dodge & Day, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which has in charge the construction of the new plant of the 
Arthur Koppel Company at Homewood, near Pittsburgh, 
l’a., has sent out specifications for five traveling cranes and 
for the heating equipment. The plant is being constructed 
as rapidly as possible, and orders have been placed for some 
of the machinery, but as the plant is to be an extensive one, 
there is to be considerable new machinery purchased, spec- 
ifications for which will be sent out by Dodge & Day as 
soon as they have decided upon the machines to be installed. 
Orders thus far have been placed for the boilers, engines,, 
generators and power plant equipment, 8-ft. plate bending 
rolls, 8-ft. straightening roll, rotary splitting shear, guillo- 
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tine splitting shear, pneumatic punch, presses, a 7 and 4 ft. 
radial drill, planers, hydraulic wheel press, drill presses, &c. 

The new plant which the Ramapo Iron Works, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is to build at Stamford, Ont., will be equipped 
with motors approximating 125 hp. capacity, the transformer 
plant to be of 300-kw. capacity, in order to allow for ex- 
pansion. The company has on hand at its two American 
plants quite a quantity of machinery which it expects to use 
at the Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, and consequently will 
purchase but little new. The machinery to be installed is 
of the kind generally used in the construction of frogs, 
switches and switch stand work, and comprises a general 
line of planers, drills, benders, heavy punches, shears and 
presses suitable for die forging, together with a general 
blacksmith’s outfit, also machine shop equipment suitable 
for taking care of repairs and the making of switch stands. 














Power Requirements, 


The trade will very probably soon hear of requirements 
for a power house to be erected.by the New Jersey Short 
Line Railroad Company, which proposes to build an electric 
road from Milltown to Elizabeth, N. J. No decision has been 
reached as to where the proposed power house is to be located 
nor have the engineers in charge decided upon its size. 
Stern & Silverman, who have offices in the Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, are the engineers in charge, and they will 
later on send out specifications for the machinery require- 
ments. 

Inquiries are being made in the trade by Walter Kidde, 
consulting engineer of 85 Liberty street, New York, for 250 
hp. of watertube boilers and a 250-hp. engine, together with 
feed water heaters and other appurtenances to make up an 
auxiliary steam power plant for the Ibenville Lumber Com- 
pany, Moncton, Canada. 

The Common Council of the city of Orange, N. J., will 
receive bids on October 29 on machinery requirements for a 
power house and other equipment for a municipal lighting 
plant. The specifications for the plant are being prepared 
by James M. Seymour, Jr.,.47 Lawrence street, Newark. 
N. J., and they will be advertised shortly. According to a 
decision made by the Council on Monday night each bidder 
must deposit a check for 5 per cent. of his bid, and the suc- 
cessful bidder must give a bond on a surety company on 50 
per cent. of the amount of the contract. The plant is to be 
of three units, and bidders on steam engines will give prices 
on three engines capable of producing 225 hp. The engines 
are to be direct connected. The specifications also provide 
for dynamos, switchboards, transformers and all the acces- 
sories of a complete lighting plant. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company closed an order within 
the week with a large engineering concern for a blowing 
engine to be added to the Palmerton, Pa., works. 

The Hudson Companies, which is constructing the twin 
tunnels under the North River connecting Jersey City and 
New York, has awarded the contract for the electrical equip- 
ment to the General Electric Company for about $3,000,000. 
The initial equipment will be capable of developing 25,000 
hp., which will be developed by steam turbines. 

Many New York machinery men who have had dealings 
with A. W. K. Billings, and who will remember him per- 
sonally as chief engineer of the Havana Central Railroad 
Company, which bought a large list of equipment during the 
winter for an electric railroad jn Havana, will be pleased 
to learn that Mr. Billings has gone into business for him- 
self as a general consulting engineer, with offices in Havana. 

The Vandyck, Churchill Company, 8 Dey street, New 
York, now has the exclusive agency in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh of the New Doty presses, punches and 
shears. The company has on exhibit a large variety of 
sizes of these machines at its New York office. 

Catalogues Wanted.—Catalogues of foundry and pat- 
tern shop equipment and plumbing and heating goods are 
desired by the Rainier Iron Works, Rainier, Ore., which 
operates a machine shop, to which it will shortly add a 
foundry. A general plumbing and steam fitting business will 
also be carried on. C. A. Cheshire, C. S. Prescott and F. B. 
Prescott are the proprietors. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., October 2, 1906. 

Further heavy purchases of machinery for additions to 
the iron and steel producing capacity of this district are 
under negotiation, and large contracts will shortly be 
awarded for blowing engines, boilers and ore handling equip- 
ment by the Inland Steel Company, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. This company will build two blast fur- 
naces at Indiana Harbor, Ind., where it already operates a 
large steel] plant and rolling mills, and the finishing capacity 
will also be materially increased. Proposals are also being 
received for pumping engines for the municipal water plant 
at Gary, Ind., and a lighting plant will also be built. The 
purchases of rolling mill machinery and blast furnace equip- 
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ment, owing to the new operations at Gary, have been 
heavier this year in this section than at any time in the 
history of the steel trade, and several of the Eastern build- 
ers have sufficient contracts booked from this source alone 
to carry them well through next year. In the machine tool 
trade the lists of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Kansas City Southern are engaging the attention of 
dealers and manufacturers. The question of delivery rather 
than price will largely govern the awards, as much of the 
equipment is required for early installation. 

The Indiana Steel Company, Chicago, one of the sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation, has awarded 
the contract to the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for the motors, six in number, to drive the new rail 
mill at Gary, Ind. The order involves an aggregate of 
24,000 hp., consisting of three units of 2000 hp. each and 
three units of 6000 hp. each. Two of the 2000-hp. motors 
will drive the four stands of continuous blooming rolls, and 
the other will drive the stand of rolls in which the finishing 
pass is given. One 6000-hp. motor will drive the three-high 
finishing mill, second edger and leader passes, another will 
drive the three-high blooming mill, and the third unit of this 
horsepower will drive the dummy and first edger. Con- 
tract for the boilers for the Gary plant has been let to the 
Rust Boiler Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The order includes 
16 400-hp. Rust watertube boilers. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, the following 
officers and directors were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, James B. Brady; first vice-president, W. O. 
Jacquette ; second vice-president, John D. Hurley; treasurer, 
C. E. Erikson; secretary, A. B. Holmes; directors, John P. 
Hopkins, W. O. Jacquette, James B. Brady, John M. Glenn, 
Simon Florsheim, C. BE. Erikson, John D. Hurley, J. J. 
McCarthey, and John R. Turner. The company reports that 
business during the past year showed a remarkable in- 
crease, it being at the present time several months behind 
on orders for Thor pneumati¢ tools and appliances. A large 
plot of ground has been purchased adjoining the plant at 
Aurora, and a large building will be erected thereon as soon 
as practicable and equipped with the latest improved ma- 
chinery suitable for the manufacture of pneumatic ma- 
chinery. While the domestic business has shown the greatest 
increase, the company has enjoyed a much greater demand 
for pneumatic tools from abroad during the past three 
months than any period since its organization. 

The Chicago Beer Pump Company, Chicago, is making 
improvements to its factory and is in the market for the 
following machinery: One 6-ft. brake, one 30-in. folder, 
one 36-in. squaring shears, one 30-in. forming rolls, one 
adjustable power press, one wiring machine, one small 
turner, one large burr, one Beakhorn stake, one swivel vise 
and one circle shears. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., according to a statement made by its presi- 
dent, John I. Beggs, will begin next spring to build its own 
cars for city use. Shops are being erected on Fond du Lac 
avenue and Twenty-seventh street, and when ready for use 
it will be possible to turn out one coach a week, which will 
supply the demands of the local traction company. An 
order of 75 coaches is now being delivered to the company 
by the St. Louis Car Company. 

G. M. Ditto, Joliet. Ill., is in the market for a’ second- 
hand drill press, 20 to 24 in., a large emery wheel stand, and 
15 to 16 in. shafting and couplings. 

The Lyon Metallic Mfg. Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of steel bins and general shop equipment, has removed its 
factory and general offices to Aurora, Ill. A branch office 
will be conducted at Chicago at 1211 Marquette Building, 
with L. Wilkinson in charge. 





Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 2, 1906. 

Sales during the closing week of September improved 
materially, and the average volume of business transacted by 
the local manufacturers and merchants during the month 
has been generally satisfactory. In some cases record sales 
have been made, while in other instances the total has been 
fully up to the expected amount. Most of the business re- 
cently closed has consisted of orders for single tools. Of the 
few sales agggregating lots of tools the most important prob- 
ably was that of an equipment for an addition now being 
built to the machine shop of the York Street Railway, 
York, Pa. The Pennsylvania Railroad has had a few in- 
quiries for tools in the market, while scattering orders for 
one or more tools have been placed by several other railroad 
companies, 

The demand for machinery and tools continues very large. 
Inquiries have, if anything, increased and manufacturers and 


merchants are busy estimating on work. There appears to 
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be some tendency on the part of prospective buyers to break 
up their specifications, rather than offer them in a lump, 
it being their expectation that deliveries on the smaller lots 
could be obtained more advantageously than when offered in 
bulk. The Atlantic Coast Line now has specifications before 
the trade for the equipment of its shops at Waycross, Ga., 
which are understood to call for quite a good lot of tools. 
A Baltimore concern has asked for bids on quite a good num- 
ber of lathes, mostly of the smaller and medium sizes. Sev- 
eral pretty good lots of tools for local concerns are also 
being estimated upon, but there seems to be a general delay 
in closing up business. This condition is attributed largely 
to the long time required for delivery of tools, and pros- 
pective buyers will not close as a rule until all possibilities 
of better deliveries have been investigated. The delay in 
obtaining raw materials is in some cases increasing, and this, 
together with the scarcity of competent help, makes it diffi- 
cult for some manufacturers to produce as large a number 
of tools as they could were these conditions more favorable. 

The foreign demand for special tools and equipment con- 
tinues particularly good, orders having been booked for 
quite a number of such tools. Orders for a number of spe- 
cial portable tools for shop repair work have been taken, 
while the volume of export business in special equipment 
for power transmission has increased considerably. There 
is no change in the export demand for the standard machine 
tools, but local manufacturers are so crowded with domestic 
business that little attention is being paid to this branch of 
the trade. 

Boilers and engines are in better demand. Several prop- 
ositions for high power installations for electric railway 
power plants are under consideration, and are expected to 
close soon. The immediate local demand, however, is rather 
flat, most of the business before the trade of this class being 
for out of the city. Sales of the smaller engines and boilers 
are somewhat better, although there is still room for im- 
provement along this line. The second-hand boiler and engine 
trade is only fairly active and reflects conditions governing 
the demand for new equipment. 

The second-hand machinery market continues active. The 
demand has been large, and covers a full range of tools and 
machinery. In some lines it is' hard to get satisfactory 
tools, as dealers have been pretty well sold out of desirable 
sizes. Stocks, however, are being fairly well maintained, and 
many prospective buyers are taking on such tools, if for 
temporary use only, as cannot be had from manufacturers 
except on long delivery. 

The activity of steel and iron foundries continues un- 
changed. The demand for iron castings is very large, and 
in some instances manufacturers of machine tools complain 
of their imability to obtain good deliveries from the local 
plants. Foundrymen, however, are working at their best 
sapacity at the time, and the tonnage before the trade is 
probably as large as was ever offered. Steel casting plants 
are being operated to the limit’ of their capacity and still 
are unable to meet the demand or the delivery desired by the 
trade. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has let the contract for 
the construction of a new one-story erecting shop (previous 
mention of which has been made in these columns) to Royd- 
house, Arey & Co. of this city. The new shop is partly 
located on the" site of the foundry formerly operated here by 
the Baldwin Works and will measure 62 x 151 ft., with a 
rear wing 65 x 99 ft. Work on the building will be started 
at once. 

McCambridge & Co., manufacturers of plumbers’ supplies, 
have taken possession of a new factory building, 320 to 326 
North Twentieth street, which will be used for manufac- 
turing and general business purposes. Extensive altera- 
tions will be made to the building, and it is understood that 
a considerable amount of new machinery will be required 
for the equipment of the new plant. 

The Schutte & Koerting Company is about to install a 
75-hp. gas engine and a 150-hp. suction gas producer for 
power purposes at its local plant. A complete electric plant, 
so as to enable the company to furnish its own light and 
power, will also be installed at a later date. This com- 
pany is very busy on all classes of work, and has among 
other orders under completion one for 72 stop check valves 
for the power plants of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. Some 20 or more atmospheric relief valves, 20 in. 
and 12 in. sizes, will be furnished the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany for its blowing engines, while a number of 36-in, valves 
of the same type are to be supplied the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company for its Delaware Avenue power house. 
Throttle and trip valves for large turbine engines are also 
being furnished most of the builders of engines of that class. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company has recently es- 
tablished agencies for its American Pioneer pressed steel 
shaft hanger with Arnhold Karberg, in Shanghai, China, for 
that territory, and with Castle Bros., Wolf & Co., Manila, 
for the Philippine Islands. This company is particularly 
busy on both foreign and domestic orders, which have in- 
creased materially the past month. Shaft hangers of va- 
rious sizes have been exported in quantities recently to 
France, England, Australia, Denmark, and Germany, while 
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domestic shipments, which have been very heavy, include one 
of 580 hangers for the equipment of three textile mills in 
the Chattanooga, Tenn., District. 

I. H. Johnson & Co., Incorporated, are running their 
plant to its capacity. The demand for all sizes of lathes is 
very large, and orders have been booked for tools which can- 
not be delivered for months ahead. Orders have been re- 
cently taken from several of the large steel works for extra 
heavy lathes of large size, while other orders for smaller 
tools have been received from a varied list of customers. A 
heavy 60-in. lathe has been shipped to a customer on the 
Pacific Coast. A 54-in. lathe, with a long bed, has been fur- 
nished for equipment to Porto Rico, while a number of 30, 
24 and 18 in. lathes have been shipped parties in various 
sections of the East. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. continue very busy. 
of September has been one of the largest 


The month 
months, in point 
of orders, received in their history, and every department is 
being operated at its capacity. Both the foreign and do- 
mestic demand for portable shop tools has been very large, 
while that for general repair work has been exceptionally so. 
The railroads have heen extensive buyers of portable tools 
recently, one New England road taking two rotary planing 
machines, one portable cylinder boring bar for compound 
engines and two hot-air motors, while a Western road placed 
orders for one rotary planing machine and two 2-cycle air 
motors. tecent shipments for export by this company in- 
elude a lathe boring bar, two portable boring bars, and one 
rotary planing machine. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., October 2, 1906. 

The advance in the price of machine tools has further 
extended the past week, the manufacturers of drills, both 
upright and radial, having added 5 per cent. to their prices. 
This advance is quite general, judging from the notices which 
have been received by the dealers. The 5 per cent. increase 
has now affected lathes, planers, milling machines and 
drills. Other advances have been noted. The advance is 
not confined altogether to these classes of machines, as cer- 
tain tool builders have increased prices on their entire lines, 
including other machines, and individual instances have 
occurred where other lines have gone up, including certain 
sensitive drills. It is anticipated that the 5 per cent. will have 
been added to the price of still other machine tools within a 
short time. The same conditions which have resulted in greater 
cost of production apply to all lines of machine tool manu- 
facture, so that there would seem to be no reason why the 
advance should not become universal. * 

The dealers state that the past week has been an excep- 
tionally good one, orders being placed freely, in spite of the 
increase in prices and the condition of deliveries. There had 
expressed in the trade that the 
higher prices coming on top of other recent advances would 
have a tendency to scare off customers, but it seems that 
the contrary is true. The fact should not be lost sight of 
that in practically every line of metal industry the demand 
for the products is so great that new machinery, even at a 
high price, brings returns which more than compensate for 
additional expense. There may be exceptions to so general 
a statement, but taken as a whole it is true. Consequently 
it was not to be expected that a change in prices of 5 per 
cent. would have a diminishing effect upon the demand. 

The automobile manufacturers will probably be good 
customers of the machine tool people during the next six 
months, although their new equipment planned for the manu- 
facturing season has already been ordered and much of it 
delivered. Their order books are beginning to show that 
they have not put their output of 1907 machines as high as 
they might have, though some of them have very greatly in- 
creased the number of machines to be built as compared to 
last year’s total. One manufacturer will build 2000 automo- 
biles for next year’s trade, and already it has been found 
that probably another thousand could be disposed of without 
pushing very hard, for most of the 2000 are already spoken 
for. The same general condition exists among other estab- 
lished companies. Quite probably the demand will result in 
the attempt at a still greater output, which would mean 
corresponding increases in equipment. The great demand, 
which will probably not be fully taken care of by the exist- 
ing automobile manufacturers, will give the newly estab- 
lished factories the opportunity to get a place in the market 
and establish their machines. The automobile people are al- 
ways buying machinery to a greater or less extent, in addi- 
tion to the lists which provide for general 
planned product. 

The demand in New England for all sorts of quarrying 
machinery and implements is without precedent. Com- 
pressors, drills and other pneumatic tools, hoists and cranes, 
surfacers and other stone working tools are being ordered 
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at a rate which promises to make the year’s business larger 
than any two or even three preceding years, it is estimated 
by the dealers. The greatest demand comes from the granite 
quarries, which are unusually busy, and which are being ex- 
tended and new deposits opened. The Vermont marble 
quarries are large buyers, and orders are received for equip- 
ment with which to work the limestone formations. The 
brownstone quarries are absolutely dead, because of the 
stone going out of fashion as a building material, thus form- 
ing the single exception. 

The Crompton & Thayer Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of looms, is to extend its shop building, the 
addition to be 48 x 70 ft. and one story. It will enlarge 
the machine shop. The company will have no list of ma- 
chinery, its policy being to keep buying a machine or two at 
a time, the rapid growth of the business requiring almost 
constant purchases of tools. 

The Worcester Steel Foundry Company, Worcester and 
Millbury, Mass., manufacturer of crucible steel castings, is 
to erect an addition to its plant and will install four new 
furnaces. This will largely increase the capacity of the 
works, which is greatly needed, because of the volume of 
business in hand. It is the plan to build another and 
larger extension of the works in the spring, which will still 
further increase the furnace and floor capacity. 

The Westmacott Gas Furnace Company, 161 Orange 
street, Providence, R. I., has been organized to take over 
the business of the J. M. Westmacott Company of that city, 
manufacturer of furnaces for hardening high speed steels, 
jewelers’ furnaces and other gas blast furnaces. The new 
company is organized under Rhode Island laws with capital 
stock of $15,000, and these incorporators: Annie I. West- 
macott and Edward C. Joyce of Providence, and Arthur W. 
Joyce of Barrington. Henry D. Joyce is the general man- 
ager. The business has greatly increased during the past 
year, and present facilities are so taxed in taking care of 
orders that the company will increase its equipment, and in 
the near future will be in the market for upright drills, en- 
gine lathe and pipe cutting machines. 

The Barnard-Briggs Motor Car Mfg. Company has pur- 
chased the business of the New England Automobile Mfg. 
Company, 27 State street, Boston, and will occupy the fac- 
tory building at Woodville, Mass., which was formerly used 
by the Woodville Shoe Company. The new company is said 
to be substantially backed, and a recent meeting of directors 
authorized the expenditure of $100,000 for new machine 


equipment, The building contains an adequate power plant. 


A full line of pleasure and commercial motor vehicles will 
be manufactured, the plan including a large annual capacity. 
The company holds patent rights for automobile mechanisms, 
which will be included in the car now manufactured by the 
New England Automobile Mfg. Company. 


The New York, Brockton & Boston Canal & Transporta- 
tion Company has been formally organized at Brockton to 
build the Cape Cod Canal, connecting Boston harbor with 
Narragansett Bay, under an act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature at its last session. The plans are subject to the refer- 
endum of the cities and towns along the route under the act, 
and until the voters have acted in the matter nothing can 
be done beyond preliminary work. The officers of the com- 
pany include a number of prominent and wealthy men, 
among them former Governor William A. Douglas of Massa- 
chusetts. The canal as planned would cost $1,000,000 a mile. 

The Hubbard Motor Company, Middletown, Conn., manu- 
facturer of gasoline engines for marine, automobile and sta- 
tionary purposes, is to occupy a new factory which will be 


.erected for it at North Main and Stock streets. The build- 


ing will be 50 x 200 ft. and one story. The company had 
planned to leave Middletown, but a local capitalist decided 
to erect the new building for its occupancy, which settled 
the question. The company’s engines are of both the two 
and four cycle type. 

The Connecticut Raiiway & Lighting Company is plan- 
ning to make important enlargements of its power facili- 
ties. It is proposed to expend about $700,000, and the work 
will include a new reservoir, with costly dam on the Housa- 
tonic River, to provide power for a large hydraulic plant, 
and a steam plant will be established at Waterbury to be 
used in case of ‘breakdown. 

The Boston & Northern Street Railway Company is to 
erect a large power plant at Lynn, Mass., to cost above 
$100,000. 

The New York & Boston Electric Railroad Company has 
been incorporated in Massachusetts to construct a new 
electric line from Boston to New York by way of Provi- 
dence. The enterprise seems to have an excellent founda- 
tion, judging from the list of names which appears in 
a certificate to the Massachusetts Railroad Commissicns 
to show that a public exigency exists fer the construc- 
tion of such a road. The names of the petition stand 
for eonservative business interests, and the mode of pro- 
cedure, through the Railroad Commission, indicates the in- 
tention of building an electric railway along the lines of 
steam railroad construction. The estimated cost of such a 


railroad is $20,000,000, which would provide a double-track 
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line between Boston and New York, with adequate power 
to give very fast time for passenger trains and excellent 
freight facilities, Business interests of New England would 
strongly welcome competition to existing railroads. How- 
ever, the new plan has not progressed far enough to make 
it certain that it will be carried through. The obstacles 
are great. To make the railroad practicable the Railroad 
Commissioners and Legislatures of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut will have to grant the necessary 
permission, and some means of entering New York City will 
liave to be obtained. 

——_+-e __—_. 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINeTON, D. C., October 2; 1906. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until October 9 for feed pumps, 
lathe, molder, motors and other supplies for the Eastern 
navy yards. 

Bids will be received at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, until October 30, 
for grinder, motor hoist, pipe bender and other supplies for 
the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until] October 13 for six water- 
tube boilers, feed water heaters, pumps, &c., for the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until October 30 for 
the following machine tools for the Portsmouth, Boston, 
Washington and Norfolk navy yards: Schedule 179, lathes, 
drill, slotter; schedule 180, band saw; schedule 181, lathes, 
grinders, drill, borers, centering machine, sand papering 
machine, saw bench, metal cutter. 

The following bids were opened September 25 for ma- 
chinery for the navy yards: 

Bidder 1, Almy Water Tube Boiler Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; 2, Advance Machinery Company, Toledo, Ohio: 
20, Babcock & Wilcox Company, Philadelphia; 22, Brooklyn 
Forge & Supply Company, New York; 31, Crescent Machine 
Company, Litonia, Ohio; 50, Drew Machinery Agency, Man- 
chester, N. H.; 53, Electric Dynamic Company, Bayonne, 
N. J.; 58, Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
61, Frevert Machinery Company, New York; 62, J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, New York; 74, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; 76, B. W. Geldart, New York; 79, 
Holtzer-Cabott Electric Company, Brookline, Mass.; 31, 
Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 105, Mitts & 
Merrill, Saginaw, Mich.; 110, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York; 120, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 
122, Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 125, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York; 132, Ricketts 
Engineering Company, Washington; 143, H. B. Smith Ma- 
chine Company, Smithfield, N. J.; 144, Sprague Electric 
Company, New York: 154, Sweeten-Crossen Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; 173, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New 
York; 179, Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
181, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; 183, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Schedule No, 122. 


Class 31. Machinery for carpenter shop—Bidder 2, 
$195.50, part ; 31, $347.50, part ; 62, $4075.90 ; 143, $2631.20. 


Schedule No, 123. 


Class 41. One horizontal boring and drilling machine— 
Bidder 120, $2985; 125, $2698. 

Class 42. One universal radial drilling machine—Bidder 
110, $1575; 120, $1935; 132, $1598. 

Class 48. One extension gap engine lathe—Bidder 81, 
$1925; 110, $1925; 120, $2536; 125, $2147. 

Class 44. One engine lathe—Bidder 120, $1530; 125, 
$2078 ; 182, $1430. 

Class 45. One precision bench lathe—Bidder 110, $1125; 
125, $1100. 

Class 46. One wood turning lathe—Bidder, 122, $384 
and $306. 

Class 47. One band saw filing machine—Bidder 
$34.50 ; 61, $66, $71 and $76; 81, $52.80; 110, 122, $34. 

Class 48. One automatic band saw setter—Bidder 50, 
$32.50 ; 58, $51.79; 61, $55; 81, $44; 110, $50; 122, $47.50. 

Class 49. One tool grinding machine—Bidder 61, $220; 
81, $239; 110, $245; 120, $265 and $300; 125, $140. | 

Class 50. One automatic planer knife grinder—Bidder 
DO, $85 and $100; 58, $100.47 ; 61, $117 and $308; 81, $220; 
122, $141.50. 

Class 51. One hand-power hydraulic bar straightener— 
Bidder 22, $597.40 ; 50, $624; 76, $619.50; 110, $625. 

Class 52. One band saw-—Bidder 31, $386.50; 58, 
$529.90 ; 62, $442; 110, $590; 122, $567. 

Class 53. One hand planer and jointer—Bidder 31, 
$455; 58, $385.42 ; 62, $511: 110, $650; 122, $624 and $459. 

Class 54. One universal tilting table double armor saw 
bench—Bidder 31, $530; 62, $594; 110, $600; 122, $576. 

Class 55. One heavy panel surface planing machine— 
Bidder 62, $935; 122, $834. 
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Class 56. 


181, $226. 


1% hp. electric motor—Bidder 53, $274.95; 


Schedule No. 124. 
Class 62. One key seating machine complete with motor 
—Bidder 61, $850 and $850; 105, $965. 
Class 65. One portable platform scale—Bidder 64, 
$53.90, $68.75 and $45.10; 147, $69.70. 
Schedule No, 125. 
Class 71. -Bidder 110, $460; 173, 
$476. 
Class 72. One boring and turning mill—Bidder 110, 
$1550 ; 120, $1960. 
Class 73. One boring and turning mill—Bidder 120, 
$11,500 ; 125, $9364. 
Class 74. One screw machine—Bidder 179, $1300. 
Class 75. One screw machine—Bidder 179, $750. 


One toolroom planer- 


Schedule No, 141. 

Class 118. One motor generator—Bidder 79, $325. 

Class 119. One generating set and spare parts—Bidder 
74, $750; 183, $676.30. 

Schedule No, 143. 

Class 141. Five Babcock & Wilcox watertube steam 
boilers—Bidder 20, $39,511. 

Schedule No, 145. 

Class 181. One 20-hp. electric motor—Bidder 74, $483; 
144, $437; 154, $450; 181, $383. 

Class 186. One Almy watertube boiler, complete—Bid- 
der 1, $885. 

Under bids opened August 4 for power plant equipment 
for the Norfolk Navy Yard, the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York, has been awarded contract for air compressors 
at its bid of $36,234. The bids for the boilers, condensers, 
feed water heaters were rejected, and the articles are in- 
cluded in the new specifications to be opened October 138. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened August 28: 

J. Edward Ogden Company, New York, class 11, two 
electrically driven centrifugal pumps, $757.22. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 12, one 
high duty shaper, $1410. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 13, one 
combined horizontal punching and bending machine, $2929.35. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., class 15, 
one electrically driven blower, $750. 

Under bids opened September 7 for supplies for the 
navy yards, class 21, heating and ventilating apparatus, in 
building 18, has been awarded the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass., $12,990. 
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Cast Iron vs. Steel Tired Car Wheels. 


Referring to the fact that the unusual demand for 
freight equipmept in the United States is duplicated in 
Europe, the Railroad Gazette says that the delivery of 
ears on the heavy orders recently placed by the Italian, 
Belgian and other European governments is hampered by 
the inability of the car companies to secure the steel 
tired wheels, of which four are used for each 15 to 20 ton 
car. While a few builders make their own wheels, the 
majority purchase them along with the axles from some 
German or Belgian steel manufacturer. Many of these 
steel makers are in turn dependent upon the tire makers, 
and some even purchase the centers as well, assembling 
and mounting the parts only. The process of manu- 
facture is thus slow and expensive at best. 

Discussing the question why Europe continues the 
almost exclusive use of steel tired wheels when a chilled 
iron wheel is not only less expensive but much more 
easily produced, our contemporary says: The chilled 
cast-iron wheel came into use in the United States at 
it most opportune time, the first expansion period both 
of the country and of the railroads, and has proved to 
be at once cheap and efficient. Chilled wheels are so 
easy to make that their use has enabled the railroads to 
obtain large numbers of cars on short notice, while their 
low valuation has reduced the investment. The eight 
wheels under an American 40-ton freight car represent 
un investment equal to less than that necessary for two 
wheels of the European type used under a 20-ton car. 
This means for us a smaller investment in rolling stock 
per ton carried, and either reduced freight rates or in- 
creased earnings, or both. The wheels can be made in 
almost any foundry, and the annual production runs 
into the millions. Any manufacturer can control his 
output absolutely and is not dependent upon some steel 
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combination for tires, centers, &c. Give him the raw 
material and he will deliver the wheel. When the his- 
tory of the development and economies of American rail- 
roads is written the chilled iron wheel should be given 
an honored place, as its low initial cost, ease of manu- 
facture, efficiency and high scrap value have rolled up 
many a dividend which would not have been possible 
after the investment required by the use of steel tired 
wheels. Now that our equipment is becoming permanent 
and of higher capacity, the chilled wheel may possibly 
be relegated to secondary services, but let us not forget 
its past record. 

There are several reasons why this wheel has never 
been used abroad, not the least being an old prejudice 
against the use of a casting where its failure might pro- 
duce a wreck. “There exists in most countries a law 
forbidding the use of cast iron for wheels. No one is 
interested in agitating the repeal of these laws, for the 
olficials now serving found the steel tired wheel in sat- 
isfactory use when they came into office, and why should 
they run the risk of losing position and reputation by 
adopting something else? If the change proved a success 
they would reap no benefit, whereas one wreck traced 
to a wheel failure would carry with it the resignation 
and reputation of the sanctioning official. Moreover, 
since many foreign roads are owned by governments 
which fix freight rates by law, the matter of reduced 
investment is not important. The shipper is accustomed 
to high freight rates and is not influential enough to 
persuade the Government to change its practice and give 
him the benefit. Then, again, the European standard car 
wheel diameter is much larger than ours, averaging 
about one meter. Would the chilled iron wheel prove as 
efficient at this diameter as it has at 33 in.? It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to reduce the diam- 
eter under the existing four-wheel equipment without 
serious expense; so until the double truck, permitting the 
use of a smaller wheel, is adopted, there is little chance 
of its introduction. It is true that Austria and Hungary 
use the chilled wheel to some extent, but cars so equipped 
are not accepted for interchange by other countries. 
Chilled wheels have also been used successfully in Spain 
on narrow. gauge roads not subject to the same laws as 
those of standard gauge. 

Some time this fall representatives of the different 
countries which interchange cars will meet at Berne 
to discuss and adopt standards. Could they be per- 
suaded to sanction interchange of freight cars equipped 
with the chilled wheel it would undoubtedly lead to a 
more general use of this wheel in Europe, but until some 
move of this sort is made the governments will have to 
be content with slow equipment deliveries as well as 
heavy initial expense and investment. 

nscale 


The British Output of Bessemer Steel in 1906. 


In the first six months of 1906 the output of Bessemer 
steel ingots in Great Britain was 919,620 gross tons. In 
the first half of 1905 the output was 1,019,887 tons, in 
the second half 989,825 tons, and in the first half of 1904 
it was 865.683 tons. The falling off in the first six months 
of this year from the corresponding period in 1905 was 
100,267 tons, or about 10 per cent. The distribution of 
output this year as between the acid and basic Bessemer 
processes is shown below in gross tons, and the compari- 
son made with the first half of 1905: 


Acid Basix 
Bessemer Bessemer lotal. 
First half of 1906...... 634,838 284,782 919,620 


First half of 1905 698,836 $21,051 1,019,887 

The output of Bessemer steel rails in the first half of 
1906 was 487,184 tons, which is a decline of 53,130 tons, 
compared with the output in the first half of 1905. This 
reduction is due to the falling off in British rail exports, 
which for the first half of 1906 were 70,494 tons less than 
in the first half of 1905. Returns as to the production of 
other finished forms in Bessemer steel in the first half of 
this year are not complete, but reports show 14,773 tons 
of plates and angles, 82,961 tons of bars and 81.745 tons of 
blooms and billets. 
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Trade Publications. 


Steam Pipe Unions.—Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Unions for Steam Pipes, 
by W. H. Wakeman, being an illustrated description of the sev- 
eral varieties of unions, with valuable suggestions concerning 
them. This pamphlet is a reprint from Graphite, and will be 
sent free of charge to any engineer or steam fitter, or any one 
interested in steam pipes. 

Motors.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J.  Bul- 
ietin No, 67. Deals with form I-F variable speed motors of 1% 
to 32 hp., and speed ranges of 2 to 1, 2% to land 3 tol. Illus 
trations show this motor in connection with various machines 
and tables of dimensions are given. These motors are made in 
horizontal and vertical types. 

Oil Pamps.—Lavigne Mfg. Company, 130 BE. Larned street, 
Detroit, Mich, Pamphlet. The Lavigne mechanical oil pump 
with micrometer adjustment is claimed to be the only one 
which indicates the amovnt of oil accurately in cubic inches 
which it delivers to each cylinder or bearing. The operator can 
vary the capacity of each stroke of each plunger by the 5-10,000 
part of a cubic inch. Descriptive matter and illustrations ex- 
plain its operation, and a complete price-list is appended. 

Pneumatic Tools.—lIngersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. Pamphlet, Form 6-A. Describes a line of 
pneumatic tools, including the Haeseler Axle Valve and Impe 
rial chipping and riveting hammers; Haeseler rotary drills; 
Imperial piston drills; Haeseler yoke and jam riveter; MacDon 
ald rivet forge; “ Giv’t-a-Twist "’ hose coupling; Imperial motor 
hoists and stationary motors; Little Jap and Little Imp ham- 
mer drills, and the Imperial Midget plug drill. Tables . of 
capacities and dimensions are given of these tools. 


Lightning Arresters.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, P'ttsburgh, Pa. Circular 1132. Describes and illus 
trates the various types of the Westinghouse protective ap 
paratus. 


Electrical Apparatus.—Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Folder. Illustrates various types of electric 
motors, giving a key to the significance of the type letters and 
a few words in general as to the line. 

Barb Wire Machines.—wWilber Emery, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Booklet No. 2. Deals with four types of barb wire machines, 
designated as A, B, C and D. A and C are equipped with 
mechanism for producing two-point wire, and B and D for four- 
point wire. The machines are claimed to be of unexcelled dura- 
bility and capable of the highest speed and the largest produc- 
tion known to the trade. 





Reamers.—IF. B. McCrosky Mfg. Company, Meadville, Pa. 
Catalogue and price-list, in which the company calls special at- 
tention to the new natent adjustable bottoming reamer described 
in The Iron Age September 13, 1906. Hand reamers, adjustable 
machine reamers, adjustable hand reamers and adjustable shel/ 
reamers are also illustrated and described. 

Gas Enzgines.—De La Vergne Machine Company, foot of 
Bast 138th street, New York: A 10-page folder pertaining to 
the Koerting four-cycle gas engine and suction producer. Its 
construction and operation are explained, and illustrations of 
the different types are given. 

Steel Tanks.—Oswego Boiler & Engine Company, Oswego, 
N. Y. Bulletin No. 40. Deals with circular black steel tanks for 
gas, gasoline, air and water, for use as blow-off, receiving, drip, 
pressure or hot water tanks. A complete list of tanks ranging 
from 18 to 60 in. in diameter is also included. 

Mine Equipment.—Monongahela Mfg. Company, Monon- 
gahela, Pa. Catalogue. Size 6 x 9% in.; pages 36. Deals with 
machinery for the entire outside workings of bituminous coal 
mines, including haulage or hoisting engines, tipples, cages, mine 
cars, crushers and special machinery for the economical hand- 
ling of coal. The illustrations show standard products, but 
special equipment is a feature of the company’s business and 
contracts for such are invited. 


_— oe 


Where the flywheel of a steam or gas engine is made 
with curved spokes it should be mounted upon the shaft 
so that the outer curve of the spokes is backward. This 
puts the iron of the spokes into compression in transmit- 
ting the power developed in the cylinder. If the reverse 
position is given the flywheel the spokes are put into 
tension in transmitting the power, which is not good 
practice in cast iron construction, although the rim is un- 
avoidably always in tension, due to stresses caused by 
centrifugal action. Placing the wheel as above directed 
increases the stress in the flywheel rim because of the 
reaction of the spokes, but as the rim is always made much 
stronger than the spokes and is not so liable to weaken- 
ing due to casting strains, this is a matter of little im- 
portance. 
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HARDWARE 


T is generally conceded by Hardware manufacturers 
] that the transaction of business during periods of 
abnormal activity does not net the proportionate profits 
that accrue from a smaller volume of sales during less 
prosperous years, and while the net earnings may in 
crease, the average percentage of profit usually shows a 
decline. Price advances rarely cover the increased cost of 
labor and raw material, and operations generally require 
an additional expense that cannot be entirely charged to 
the finished product. Extensions to provide greater pro- 
ducing capacity to cope with increased demand are gen- 
erally made when the consumption is at high tide and 
at costs far above those that prevail in times of normal 
trade. Conditions thus force the manufacturers to accept 
a smaller margin of gain than would seem in keeping 
with the conditions. The jobbers, notwithstanding the 
increased cost of goods, do not add to their margin to 
cover the cost of transacting business, which is also con- 
ducted at an additional expense owing to delayed ship- 
ments from makers and other difficulties over which they 
have no control. A temporary shortage of any line or 
brand on which a premium could be exacted from the re- 
tailer generally results in no change of price, although in 
most other trades the supply is the market barometer. 
The increment of trade likewise rarely nets the mer- 
chants an increased per cent. of profit, as the selling price 
of their goods is not often changed, regardless of trade 
conditions, and the marking up of any line on account of 
a shortage is practically an unheard of procedure. Thus 
the consumers are to-day paying practically no more 
for their Hardware than they did a year ago, and while 
the increased volume of business that has come to manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers alike may show greater 
earnings the percentage of net gain as compared with 
other years will probably not be maintained. 


It may seem a far cry from Government regulation 
of packing houses to the question of special brands in the 
Hardware trade. The connection, however, is not so re- 
mote as might appear at first flush, inasmuch as similar 
principles are involved in the marketing of the two 
widely separated classes of products. In both cases there 
is a large use of special brands, as the distributers of 
canned meats and Edge Tools alike have developed an 
extended sale of these goods, with names or labels con- 
trolled by them which do not disclose the real manufac- 
turer of the products in question, but bear fictitious 
names, which in many cases are construed by the public 
as the names of the makers. There are, as we have point- 
ed out, serious objections to this practice, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the Government in the rules recently 
promulgated in regard to labels for canned meats follows 
the principles which have been maintained by the oppo- 
nents of special brands in the Hardware field. Thus in 
regard to trade labels and private brands it is provided 
in the rulings which have been given to the jobbers of 
meats through the Department of Agriculture, as follows: 


A trade label bearing a different name (firm name) 
than the establishment in which the product is pre- 
pared may be used, provided the label says “ Pre- 
PARED FOR”—(Jones & Co.), and shows the num- 
ber of the establishment at which the product was 
prepared. 


If this principle were applied in Hardware it would not 
be permitted for a Saw or a Chisel to bear a jobber’s 





name as manufacturer, but it would appear that the Tool 
was made for such jobber, and at the same time the 
factory at which it was produced would be indicated. 
There would thus be simply an honest statement of the 
facts in the case and not, as is so often the case at pres- 
ent, a brand, the effect of which is to leave the trade in 
enorance of the actual manufacturer and frequently 
conveying a misleading impression. 


—_—__++o—____- 


Condition of Trade. 


The prominent feature of the market at the present 
time is the increasing number of goods which are becom- 
ing hard to get, as the factories are unable to keep up 
with the demand from the merchants. Stocks which a 
month or two ago were well assorted are now becoming 
depleted, and much correspondence and telegraphing are 
ealled into requisition with a view to hurrying up ship- 
ments, thus adding not a little to the‘labor, and unfor 
tunately as human nature is constituted, to the wear and 
tear of transacting business. ‘The difficulty which mer 
chants experience in obtaining goods comes of course pri- 
marily from the large volume of current business, but the 
failure of the manufacturers to meet the demands made 
upon them even with their great facilities is owing in 
part to the fact that they cannot obtain Steel in sufficient 
quantities, and to the delay which occurs in transporta- 
tion, inasmuch as on the one hand manufacturers are slow 
in receiving raw material shipped them, and on the other 
hand their shipments of the finished product are almost 
uniformly slowin reaching their destination. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that under these conditions the 
market is decidedly firm, as Iron and Hardware products, 
in common with merchandise generally, show an advanc- 
ing tendency and an almost constant trend toward higher 
prices, Conservative manufacturers and merchants en- 
deavor to resist this tendency, knowing well the dangers 
which are involved in the establishment of an abnor- 
mally high range of the cost of living and of the things 
which are employed in improvements, in building, and 
in industrial development, the effect of which before long, 
if the movement be carried far, must be to restrict enter- 
prise and bring about a mischievous reaction. How to 
keep things back and avoid inflation in values is one of 
the great problems which confronts the country. The ex- 
isting prosperity fortunately is great, and it is to be hoped 
that the gradual operation of natural causes may keep 
prices in check. The difficulty experienced in collections 
is undoubtedly doing good work and exercising something 
of a restraining influence. The marked increase in ex- 
port business is one of the gratifying features. of the 
situation, but in view of the heavy pressure of domestic 
trade it is important that merchants should not neglect 
the proper care of their foreign customers nor relax their 


efforts to extend their foreign business. 
Chicago. 


The shortage of fall and winter goods is being accen- 
tuated from week to week as a result of delayed deliv- 
eries from manufacturers, and the scarcity of many lines 
is acute, particularly heating accessories. The heavy 
rains which prevailed last week throughout the West 
and Southwest may temporarily delay outdoor work, but 
the increased demand for other goods owing to this in- 
clement weather will easily overcome the curtailed con- 
sumption of these lines. Reports from Stove manufac- 
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turers indicate that the fall movement has been heavier 
than last year, and the large stocks made up earlier in 
the year are moving rapidly on orders placed during the 
last two months. From the Northwestern States filling 
in orders for all classes of Heaters are already being 
received, but in other sections the season has not yet 
reached this stage. The sales of high grade Stoves have 
exceeded all records, but makers are prone to attribute 
this to the general prosperity of the country rather than 
a growing desire on the part of the consumer for first. 
class goods. While no price advances have yet been made, 
the retail trade is being felt to ascertain the advisability 
of such action, and in view of the general upward move- 
ment of Hardware lines, which has been more pronounced 
during September than any previous month of the year, 
it is believed that higher values will not meet with the 
same spirit of resentment as the previous announcement 
made about the first of the year, which was promptly 
withdrawn. Competition in Steel Ranges, due to the large 
uumber of manufacturers that have engaged in this line 
during the year, is greater than at any time in the his- 
tory of the trade, and prices are gradually being forced 
to a lower level. Sales although satisfactory are on a 
basis that do not begin to net the maker a fair profit. 
and until consumption overtakes production this condition 
will continue to exist. Stocks of Heaters carried over 
by retail merchants on account of the mild winter have 
not figured prominently in purchases for the present sea- 
son, and provisions have been made for an abnormal 
demand. Distributers of Heavy Hardware report large 
sales of all classes of goods for forward shipment. On 
Horseshoes the leading interest is unable to make ship- 
ments in less than six weeks from receipt of order, and 
deliveries of Merchant Iron and Steel are similarly de- 
layed. 


Philadelphia. 


SuPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—What we would say at 
the present writing regarding trade conditions will 
largely be a repetition of what we have reported in our 
semimonthly letters to The Iron Age thus far during the 
entire year of 1906—namely, a continuation of unusually 
good trade, and had we not during the last months of 
1905 and the earlier months of 1906 anticipated largely 
increased trade and made early purchases accordingly 
we would not have been able to do justice either to our- 
selves or our customers, 

Owing to the increase in trade many manufacturers 
during the year have found it difficult to supply the re- 
quirements of the country. Some report it is largely 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining additional experi- 
enced workmen, and while 1,000,000 emigrants have 
reached this country during the past year and about the 
same number the preceding vear, but few of them are 
experienced mechanical workmen and but few of them 
have made any effort to gain experience in that direction. 
Those of our own population who are daily reaching an 
age to begin work must have experience before they will 
be valuable in that direction. Many manufacturers dur- 
ing the last two years have been largely increasing their 
production, but find it very difficult to obtain the right 
sort of workmen. 

The great increase in the demand for manufactured 
products is aided by increased export trade, but the won- 
derful growth of the agricultural products of the coun- 
try has been the great cause of the extension and in- 
crease in trade. 

Referring to the improved conditions during the last 
few years the various managers of railroads have bad 
experience scarcely realized by the average shipper. A 
few years ago we referred to the fact that the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad alone had ordered some 1000 freight 
cars; a year later we referred to the fact that some 
2000 had been ordered by that road to help out on de- 
layed shipments. It is now stated that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has entered into a contract for over 
13,000 new freight cars at an estimated cost of $15,000.- 
600, and it is reported that the company has ordered in 
all this year, including the above, some 35,000 freight 
cars, which are being delivered at the rate of from 50 
to 100 a day, over 17,000 having already been delivered 
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and placed in active service. In addition te this it has 
recently ordered some 500 steel coaches at an estimated 
cost of some $5,000,000. It is also reported that the New 
York transportation companies have entered into large 
contracts. The amount of money expended on these cars 
is but small compared with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
improvements, on which an estimate of from $100,000.- 
000 to $150,000,000 is probably under the actual figures. 
Looking further into the matter, the expenditures of the 
various railroads throughout the country are enormous. 


Taking into consideration the increased trade of the 
manufacturers, which naturally extends to the trade of 
the wholesale merchants, usually called jobbers, and the 
retailers of the country, with the greater agricultural 
products, the increase of cotton products throughout the 
South and the underground output and large use of 
money by the railroads, it is not surprising that money is 
in such demand and.brings an increased rate of interest. 
It is reported that some $250,000,000 of bonds and stocks 
is held by the national banks. trust companies and 
brokers awaiting more favorable opportunities to place 
them for regular investment upon the market. It is 
estimated that some $60,000,000 in cash will be required 
to enabl« the farmers to gather their crops. This is based 
on the large amount of agricultural products, including 
some 700,000,000 to 720,000,000 bushels of wheat (and the 
reserve stock in the hands of both the farmers and trans- 
portation companies will bring the amount up to nearly 
800,000,000), and the estimated corn crop of between 
»” 750,000,000 and 3,000.000.000 bushels. The Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, evidently realizing this, 
has decided to place $26,000.000 of money with the banks 
in large cities, secured by a deposit of Government bonds, 
in order to aid the money market. 

It is also estimated that during the month of October 
over $100,000,000 in dividends and interest due will be 
paid out by the railroads, manufacturers and industrial 
enterprises. sut we must take into consideration that 
quite a portion of this amount may already have been 
borrowed from the banks, but beyond this the banks will 
be called upon to temporarily aid in jioans. It is esti- 
mated that over $275,000,000 was spent during the first 
half of this year in 20 large cities in erecting new build- 
ings. What additional amount was invested in the small- 
er cities and towns, and what amount will be required 
during the last six months of the vear, it is difficult to 
estimate. Tt is no wonder the Lock manufacturers are 
overrun with business. Taking all these matters into con- 
sideration, we really feel it is time that Congress should 
further take up the question of how the circulation of our 
national banks can safely be increased. 


All our country has been in sympathy with the condi- 
tions and misfortunes brought about by the earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco, and quick financial aid was 
extended both by the United States Government and the 
people. The $100,000,000 due the residents of San Fran- 
cisco, caused by loss and already paid them by the insur- 
ance companies, will largely aid in the restoration of 
buildings and merchandise, and we hear a still further 
amount is to be paid; but the loss of life and suffering 
cannot be eliminated by money. The misfortune in Pensa- 
cola, Fla*, and Mobile, Ala.. has recently wrumg the bearts 
of the residents and has extended to sympathizers all over 
the country. There probably is no country in the world 
where such national sympathy is felt when misfortunes 
of this nature occur as in the United States. The recent 
trouble in Cuba is now not only agitating the minds of 
our President and his Cabinet, but extends throughout 
the country at large, and we all hope for a quick termina- 
tion of the difficulties. 

With all our prosperity there is truth in a recent 
statement made “ that life to-day carries with it greater 
responsibilities, more care and heavier burdens.” 

In a recent vacation trip of the writer to Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton he was quite pleased with the interest 
shown by the inhabitants in visitors from our country and 
especially the interest they showed regarding our agri- 
cultural products. The farms in that country are largely 
confined to apple raising, which fruit is grown and ex- 
ported to England. The other farm products are only 
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sufficient for home use. Fishing, however, is quite a 
profitable industry, and it is quite a section for visitors 
from the United States to go for fishing and to spend 
their vacations. It is an interesting country in which to 
spend a few weeks in summer travel, as the climate is 
both cool and invigorating. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The fa- 
vorable conditions that have characterized our reports 
for some time past on the state of trade in the Trans- 
Missouri region still hold true. The weather continues 
propitious for ripening corn, and everybody predicts a 
bumper yield. Good crops are always desirable, and with 
another abundant harvest Nebraska will be placed in an 
enviable position that will make her noteworthy as one 
of the most prosperous States in the Union. The splendid 
crops of the past few years coupled with the immense 
yield of the present season promise to develop a healthy 
volume of business for many months to come. 

The Hardware market is remarkably firm, with ad 
vances in price on Nails, Wire, Fencing, &¢c., and with 
a probability of advances on other goods. Industrial and 
commercial activity is well maintained, and the general 
outlook is essentially favorable. The prosperity of the 
country appears to be on a substantial basis. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANyY.—Business 
conditions continue at the same high level that has been 
the rule for the past two months, although in many por- 
tions of the South and Southwest there seems to be some 
well grounded complaint in regard to the condition of the 
cotton crop. This is not, however, general, but comes 
from many different localities. In spite of this we be- 
lieve the cotton crop will be abundant. 

This has been a most remarkable year for volume of 
business in all lines; everything has been at high pres- 
sure since January 1. On September 19 the gain in 
sales of this house over the year 1905 amounted to 
$1,000,000—and the “ flags went up.” 

We are not alone in this increase, and we believe it 
behooves all jobbers to get upon a higher level of profits 
while conditions remain so favorable. The scarcity of 
goods, the high rates for money and tie increased price 
of all commodities make it necessary to rearrange our 
sights, because what we used to consider a fair profit 
is really a loss under present conditions. 

We are glad to note the manufacturers are not dis- 
posed to boom prices, and congratulate them. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HarpwareE CoMPANY.—We have had 
both Secretary Leslie M. Shaw and William Jennings 
Bryan with us in the past 10 days, and we have been very 
busy digesting what each had to say from his viewpoint. 
We are still troubled over the financial situation; not 
from what either of these gentlemen said, but because 
collections do not pour into us quite fast enough (though 
collections are good). Orders are heavy and business in 
general is much heavier than in any former period. It re- 
quires more money, and we were really too busy to have 
a talk with Mr. Shaw as to how we should get immediate 
relief. 

As to the railroads we have no serious grievance 
against them, at least not to the extent that we should 
like to have them change hands, except that the Southern 
Hardware jobbers might control. We would not care for 
the nation to take charge. The only kick we have to reg- 
ister just now is that we cannot get deliveries after much 
delayed shipments have left the mills. 

The South has for the past few weeks had more than 
her share of rain, at least more than we need. As a 
result the crops aré being damaged to some extent and 
some sections rather seriously, not enough, however, to 
affect the general prosperity at the South. 

The labor situation is growing very serious; all the 
manufacturing plants are running at full tilt and many of 
them are crying for more help.. Railroads building and 
old ones making improvements are calling for more labor. 
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The price being offered is more than farmers can afford 
to pay, and there is great fear lest the cotton crop be 
left in the field, at least a very great portion of it. The 
situation is at least more serious than the South has ever 
faced before, but there are more laboring men coming to 
the South, earning more money and having more money 
to spend with the dealer. 

The dealer is happy and prosperous, and he in turn is 
loading the jobber and manufacturer with orders. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. CompaNny.—lIt is the same 
old story we have been telling week after week of strong 
demand, slower deliveries, prices which can hardly be 
restrained within prescribed limits. The demand is so 
urgent that consumers are more than willing to pay in 
many cases a premium for prompt delivery. There is 
great confidence in the future, too, as evidenced by pro- 
posals to contract far into the next year on heavy and 
constructive material. 

Only two features are adverse—one the disturbance 
of negro labor by outbreaks, such as that in Atlanta a 
week ago when race antipathy ran riot and murders were 
dealt out to inoffensive people without any apparent 
compunction. We should like to believe that it is all 
over, as some of the dispatches say, but there are bound 
to*be outbreaks at intervals unless the officers sworn to 
keep the peace are very much more faithful. They are 
often thoroughly unfit for their duties. Their nomina- 
tions or elections may have been secured unfairly at 
primaries or elsewhere, and a trial like this finds them 
at the crucial moment entirely devoid of calm judgment, 
courage or conscientiousness. 

The other depressing news is of extreme rainfall and 
storms which prevail in this part of the country, and 
which have in certain sections played havoc with cotton, 
which was barely under way in the picking. The full 
extent of this damage at the present writing is unknown, 
but we had already begun to hear grumbling over the 
excessive wet before the West India hurricane swept the 
Gulf Coast and up through the States to the Ohio Valley. 

In the meanwhile building in the cities goes on at a 
great rate, large and small buildings, office skyscrapers 
und modest dwellings, brick sheds and car barns, every- 
thing that one could think of is under contract and being 
pushed to completion. Had it not been for the very high 
rate of money there should have been a world of speculat- 
ing, but the full rates demanded and accepted have acted 
as a salutary restraining influence. As it is, however, if 
those who have been carrying the amounts are called on 
to pay, but are unable to do so, it might bring trouble 
later on. It will be rather wonderful if it were not so. 
Meanwhile the banks and money lending institutions gen- 
erally are reaping a fine harvest of fat discounts. 


Cleveland. 

THe W. BIneHAM CoMPANY.—The report of the chief 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor as to what 
Uncle Sam’s manufacturers are doing to increase foreign 
trade is quite interesting. He says: “ We sold to foreign 
countries more than one billion seven hundred million 
dollars’ worth of goods during the year ending June 30, 
and of this more than six hundred million dollars con- 
sisted of manufactured goods. It used to be that most of 
our wealth came from the farm, but to-day we have about 
ten billion dollars invested in manufacturing plants, and 
these plants are turning out something like fifteen billion 
dollars’ worth of goods every year. This enormous prod- 
uct is more than we can consume, and if our plants 
throughout the United States are to be kept busy we 
must increase our markets for our surplus goods abroad.” 

Now the burning question before our legislators is, 
How shall we accomplish this and yet not disturb our 
business relations among ourselves and foreigners? Isn’t 
it conceded that this grand state of affairs has been 
brought about very largely by our protective tariff laws, 
and in view of the fact that we are so prosperous at the 
present time, would it not be wise to let well enough 
alone and continue in the same groove of prosperity 
indefinitely? Isn't it a question that must be approached 
with a great deal of caution rather thah in a roughshod, 
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crosscut way, 4s some would have us do, that we may 
not disturb the present happy, successful and profit pay- 
ing conditions? 

The manager of one of the largest Canadian banks is 
reported as saying: “ We expect to maintain high duties 
against the United States, for our prosperity is largely 
founded upon protection.” 

Why should we not build up our own country and 
maintain our present high standing by the same means? 
Can we do better than to “stand pat”? Can we afford 
to disturb present business relations? Watch the prices 
of our commodities as they are going upward from day 
to day and notice the wages that the skilled artisan and 
the common laborer are getting to-day. Is it safe or 
judicious or reasonable to think of changing these condi- 
tions? 

For example, what do we care if an American manu- 
facturer sells, for instance, his Shovels to a customer in 
foreign countries at $3.50 per dozen and charges us for 
the same Shovel delivered in this country $4 per dozen, 
when we know that the skilled workmen and common 
laborers, whose brawn contributes so largely to the mak- 
ing of the Shovel, get the same price per hour, per day or 
per piece (whichever scale they may be working on) for 
the Shovel that is sold and goes to foreign countries as 
he does for the Shovel that remains and is sold and used 
in this country? 


Doesn't it strike you that unless a manufacturer has a 
dumping ground for his surplus stock there is no 
incentive for him to run his factory full blast, unless he 
can sel) his full output either at home or abroad, and the 
tariff protection he gets enables him to do this? Isn’t it 
best to go slow? 

We are led to make these remarks in view of the 
splendid trade that we are having in all our borders and 
the continued advances in raw material and supplies of 
all kinds and labor, compelling the manufacturers to 
withdraw old quotations and to quote only on applica- 
tion. « This proves very conclusively to a thinking man 
that there is some good reason for all this prosperity. 

The question comes home to us, To whom shall we 
give credit for all this? We think partly to good crops, 
partly to the good sense of manufacturers in holding 
prices steady and not being stampeded and advancing 
prices unnecessarily, thereby holding the trade in this 
and foreign lands. While we should give due credit to 
the farmers for the great crops that through the aid of 
Providence they have been able to harvest, should we 
not give due credit to our legislators for enacting such 
laws and tariff restrictions as have helped in a great 
degree to bring us wealth and prosperity? 

Understand, please, that this is not a political lecture, 
but simply a little common sense injected into our daily 
thoughtful lives. 

Again we advise our friends and customers to buy 
liberally while they can of their jobbing friends all kinds 
of manufactured Hardware, especially in the Shelf 
line, such as Builders’ Hardware, Mechauics’ Tools, &c. 
Buy larger quantities also. If you want to divide up 
your trade among the salesmen who represent the dif- 
ferent good houses that you trade with buy fewer items, 
but larger quantities of each one of the articles that 
you do buy. If you do so you will not be continually out 
of goods and obliged to punch up your jobbing friends to 
be more prompt in shipping, for a limited line in good 
quantities is much easier for a: jobber to supply than 
double or triple the number of items in small quantities. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk & Co.—The run of business 
for September has continued about as expected. Too 
much rain has fallen in some sections and threshing and 
plowing have consequently been delayed. In other parts 
the weather has been more favorable and threshing is 
well along. Upon the whole the situation is favorable and 
every week is connting largely. Yield of grain of all 
kinds is fair—somewhat below expectations but still sat- 
isfactory, and best of all, it is generally well distributed, 
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so that business in all sections will go along in about the 
usual way. 

The greatest drawback now is the difficulty in getting 
goods, not only from the factories, but also in the very 
unsatisfactory deliveries by the railroads. It would seem 
that there has never been anything like the present con- 
gestion of the railroads. It used to be said that it re- 
quired about three stocks of goods to carry on a business 
—one stock in the house, one on the books representing 
the goods sold to customers and not paid for, and the 
other stock covering the goods in transit or being as- 
sembled by the manufacturers on orders. Under the 
present conditions we may figure this third stock as about 
double the amount it usually is. This adds to the work 
and expense of keeping up stocks and causes much in- 
convenience and dissatisfaction. The retail merchants, 
in turn, have their troubles in getting goods, especially 
in having deliveries from the railroads, and they find it 
necessary to order earlier and in larger quantities than 
usual. 

This remarkable period of activity extends to other 
nations, and especially to those that are close competitors 


_with us in manufactured products. It will probably last 


as long as we can have good crops and also have the great 
body of people in factories, mines, lumber industries, &c., 
engaged in steady employment at remunerative wages. 

The great danger ahead is that wages and prices gen- 
erally (including the scale of living) will be crowded up 
to such extent as to check building and industrial enter- 
prises. This danger is growing in strength, and it has 
been specially marked in the last 60 days. The tendency 
in this direction should be carefully guarded against and 
large advances in nearly all lines of goods should be 
avoided. Certain goods doubtless require some advance, 
but in the general way prices are now high enough, and 
to advance them to any considerable extent will result 
certainly in checking consumption, and dull times and 
lower prices will then come in. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Fairtine, Haines & McCatMAan.—The condition of fall 
trade is very encouraging, there having been no lull what- 
ever during the harvest season. About all the grain is 
now in, and the last of the hops will be gathered this 
week. The rains of two weeks ago did not last long 
enough to seriously damage the hop crop, so that prac- 
tically a full yield will be secured. Building is active 
locally, and Portland and the State generally are show- 
ing remarkable growth. The wheat ships are being char- 
tered as rapidly as they can be secured, and the new 
crop is now being loaded for foreign ports. Collections 
still continue good, and prospects were never better for 
a first-class business during the remainder of the year. 


Baltimore. 


CarRLIn & Furtron.—The activity of trade still con- 
tinues, and is confined to no one particular line of busi- 
ness but seems to be general. The immense purchases 
of rails and railroad equipment, the requirements for 
the gigantic municipal and national improvements going 
on throughout the entire country, the necessities of agri- 
cultural sections, and the general increase in building 
operations everywhere, added to the everyday demand 
for Tools, Implements and material of all kinds, have 
combined to make the manufacturers busy beyond all an- 
ticipations, and the result is shown in the tendency of 
the market toward higher prices, the scarcity of goods, as 
well as the scarcity of labor, added to which is the annual 
shortage of transportation facilities, 

Nearly every mail brings a notice of some advance in 
price, while a decline is a rare exception. This condition 
of the market is not the result of combination or of spec- 
ulation, but seems to be the result of a legitimate demand 
and an inadequate supply, which conditions are the true 
basis for prices. We see no reason for any reaction in 
prices until production is in excess of the demand for 
goods, which is hardly apt to be the case for a long time 
to come. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The scarcity of steel is restricting the 
output of many of the mills. If they could all be op- 
erated to their full capacity they would probably be able 
to convert into Nails a third more steel than is at pres- 
ent obtainable. Demand is in excess of the output of 
the mills and they are consequently behind in deliveries, 
although recent shipments have been very large. It is 
understood that official prices are being firmly main- 
tained, and under existing conditions there seems to be 
no good reason why they should not be. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 





ee ee 
Carload lots to retail merchants.................. 1.90 


New York.—Shipments of Wire Nails from mill are 
being received by the local jobbers with a fair degree of 
promptness and demand continues good. Quotations on 
small lots at store are on the basis of $2.05 per keg, with 
$2.10 occasionally asked. 

Chicago.—The Steel scarcity and-shortage of cars 
have reduced the forward movement of Nails to jobbers 
throughout the West and Southwest to the minimum, 
and stocks at such central distributing points as Denver, 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco are practically de- 
pleted. It is believed that with the advent of cooler 
weather this month’s Steel production can be somewhat 
increased, with a proportionate increase in the output of 
finished material, but this added tonnage will only be 
small, as compared with the demand. Mill deliveries are 
generally delayed from two to three weeks, and some of 
the independent manufacturers are quoting on the basis 
of $1.90, Pittsburgh, equivalent to $2.05, Chicago. Official 
quotations, which are being firmly maintained, are as fol- 
lows: $2 in car lots to jobbers and $2.05 in car lots to 
retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots 
from mills. 

Pittsburgh —The advance of 5 cents per keg in prices 
of Wire Nails, which went into effect on September 20, 
referred to in this report last week, is, we are advised, 
being firmly held, not only by the larger interests, but 
by the independent mills as well. Present conditions in 
the Wire Nail trade show very strongly that there are no 
good reasons for any cutting in prices. Demand is be- 
yond the capacity of the mills to fill promptly, specifica- 
tions are being received in heavy volume, while Steel 
continues scarce and is selling at high prices. These 
conditions should be conducive to a well maintained mar- 
ket, and it seems certain that present official prices will 
be sustained. The mills have an enormous tonnage on 
their books and are behind in deliveries, in spite of the 
fact that shipments for some time past have been enor- 
mously heavy. Prices, which are now being firmly main- 
tained, are as follows: Wire Nails, $1.85 in carloads 
to the large jobbing trade, and $1.90 in carloads to retail 
merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. The above prices are now absolute minimum 
of the market. 


Cut Nails.—The difficulty of getting prompt shipments 
from the mills continues to be a prominent feature in the 
situation. There is both a shortage in Steel and a some- 
what larger demand for Cut Nails. The number of mills 
engaged in making Cut Nails has gradually become less 
within the past few years, and those which continue in 
operation have been keeping their production well within 
the bounds of actual demand. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh : Carload lots, to jobbers, $1.90; less than 
carloads, to jobbers, $1.95; less than carloads, to retail- 
ers, $2.05. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh are held at 5 and 10 cents advance on Steel 
Cut Nails. 


New York.—Stocks in the hands of local jobbers are 
very much broken in assortment, as the result of in- 
ability to get shipments from mills. The scarcity of 
raw material is said to be the cause of manufacturers be- 
ing so far behind in shipping orders. Quotations on small 
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lots at store are on the basis of $2.05 to $2.15 per keg, 
according to seller. 

Chicago.—Stocks are at very low ebb, owing to the 
slow receipt of cars because of car shortage, and the 
scarcity of Steel is also greatly delaying shipments. The 
advance on Cut Nails made by the mills last week was 
wholly anticipated by the trade and had been looked for 
for some time. Quotations prevail as follows: Steel Cut 
Nails, in car lots, $1.95 to $2; less than car lots, $2.05; 
Iron Cut Nails, $2.05 to $2.10, in car lots; less than car 
lots, $2.15. 

Pittsburgh.—As anticipated, prices on Cut Nails were 
advanced at a meeting of the Eastern Cut Nail Associa- 
tion, held in New York City last week. This advance has 
been foreshadowed in this report for several weeks past 
and is due to the heavy demand, the large tonnage on 
the books of the mills and the scarcity and high prices 
of Steel. The output is still being restricted by the short- 
age in Steel and the Cut Nail mills are somewhat behind 
in deliveries. Official prices, as adopted last week, are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, 
$1.90: less than carloads, to jobbers, $1.95; less than car- 
loads, to retailers, $2.05. Iron Cut Nails at points west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 and 10 cents ad- 
vance on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—New business is comparatively light, but 
specifications on contract orders are heavy and mills are 
somewhat behind on orders. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 





Painted. ral, 
SON CRIM OIOED 4 oc chines wekuiewaed $2.00 $2.30 
BOER, CT TOE BON bike cc dws cccavesms 2.05 2.35 
Retailers, less than ecarload lots......... 2.15 2.45 


Chicago.—While the new tonnage that is now being 
received by the makers is comparatively light, specifica- 
tions on contracts placed during the past few months are 
very heavy, and the mills, with practically no stocks on 


‘their hands, are in no position to make shipment in less 


than two to three weeks. Prices, which are firmly main- 
tained, are as follows: ‘To jobbers, Chicago, car lots, 
Painted, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45; to retailers, car lots, 
Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, $2.50; retailers, less than car 
lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60; Staples, Bright, in 
car lots, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to retailers, 10 
cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than 
car lots. 

Pittsburgh—Demand continues quite heavy, and all 
indications are that fall consumption will be very large. 
The mills are behind in deliveries, and output is still 
restricted to some extent on account of shortage in 
supply of Steel. Specifications on contracts are being 
received very freely by the mills. Official prices, effective 
from September 20, and which we are advised are being 
firmly maintained are as follows: Painted Barb Wire, 
$2, and Galvanized, $2.30, in carload lots to the large 
jobbing trade, with the usual advance of $1 a ton to 
retailers in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. off for cash in 19 days. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Orders now being received by 
the mills, together with specifications on contracts, aggre- 
gate a large tonnage, and mills are somewhat behind 
deliveries. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
GO days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
SONNE, CPs 66.4.0 C800 bd5:08's Sa WES OR meaRees $1.70 
ROTA CORTON, oc iki a tedtice cs Tne welleacen eads 1.75 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follow: 


6to9 10 11 12412% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base. $0.05 10 15 25 35 45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 35 .40 A5 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—On practically all grades of Smooth Wire 
deliveries are deferred from two to four weeks. New 
tonnage, however, is comparatively light, as the heavy 
buying was done during the past 30 days, when consumers 
placed contracts running through the remainder of the 
year and in some instances through the first half of next 
year. Quotations are firmly maintained, as follows: 
Jobbers, $1.85, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots; retailers, $1.90. 
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Pittsburgh.—New demand continues active, but many 
large consumers placed contracts prior to the advance in 
prices which went into effect September 20. Specifica- 
tions on these contracts are being received by the mills 
in large volume and shipments are heavy. We are ad- 
vised that official prices are being firmly maintained. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Jobbers, carloads $1.70 


The above prices.are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Vitrified Sewer Pipe.—The market on Vitrified Sewer 
Pipe is about in the same condition as during the period 
immediately succeeding the disruption of the pool, in so 
far as prices are concerned. Manufacturers outside the 
American Sewer Pipe Company are actively seeking busi- 
ness, and the American Company is meeting prices where 
it comes in competition with the independent concerns. 
The regular discounts of the American Company for the 
Eastern District, which includes the States of New York 
and New Jersey, for 2 to 24 in. Standard Pipe and Fit- 
tings, f.o.b. factory, are as follows: 


First En i WERE. Cor ule Cee UTES On ca Bhs boy Eeeen & ae . 85% 
SE AL. 5 akg oaintk's anck olen 90 % 
iso hw shade at Wik alae eed 90 % 


Delivered prices are usually quoted, as purchasers want 
to know what Pipe will cost them at destination. Parties 
in the trade regard the above prices as being low 
as Pipe can be sold and leave a reasonable profit for the 
manufecturer. It is considered possible that the various 
manufacturers will find some way to get together again 
so that somewhere near former prices can be maintained, 
as they will tire of selling Pipe at present quotations, 
especially as the demand is good and the higher figures 


could be secured if all Eastern makers were working in 
harmony. 


Potato Hooks.—The American Fork & Hoe Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is using last year’s catalogue and list 
prices, the only change, we believe, being in the list prices 
of Potato Hooks, the revised list of which is given below. 
It will be observed that in the changes made there is a 
reduction in the number of patterns rather than in price: 


f Handle. 
No. Per doz. Tines. Description. Feet. 
4GNR $13.00 4 Rd. or Ov. Goose Neck. 4 
4BHR 13.00 4 Rd. or Ov. Bent Head. 4% 
4GNFIL 14.50 4 Lt. Flat. Goose Neck. 4% 
4BHFL 14.50 4 Lt. Flat. Bent Head. 4% 
4BHFM 16.00 4 Med. Flat. Bent Head. 4% 
4GND 16.00 4 Diamond Bk. Goose Neck. 4% 
4BHD 16.00 4 Diamond Bk. Bent Head. 4 Ms 
4SNW 20.00 4 Diamond Face. Swan Neck, Wash. Co.4 \ ' 
4BOL 13.00 4 Lt. Bd. Ov. Bent Head. 4u 
4BOM 16.00 4 Med. Bd. Oy. _ Bent Head. 5 
4BOH 17.50 4 Hy. Bd. Ov. Bent Head. 5 
SGNR 17.60 5 Rd. or Ov. Goose Neck. 4Y, 
5BHR 17.50 5 Rd. or Ov. Bent Head. 4 14 
5SNR 19.00 5 Rd. or Ov. Swan Neck. 4% 
5BOL 17.50 5 Lt. Bd. Ov. Rent Head. 5 
5BOH 21.00 5 Hy. Bd. Ov. Bent Head. 5 
5CP 29.00 5 Rd. or Ov. Bent Head, Cal. Pat 5 
6GNR 19.00 6 Rd. or Ov. Goose Neck. 4% 
6SNR 20.50 6 Rd. or Ov. Swan Neck. 4 ui, 
6BHR 19.00 6 Rd. or Ov. Bent Head 4 1% 
6ROL, 19.00 6 Lt. Bd. Ov. Bent Head. thy 
6BOH 24.50 6 Hy. Bd. Ov, Bent Head. 5 


For longer handles add $1 per dozen list for each 6 in. added. 

For riveting or nailing shanks, add 20 cents net per dozen. 

Unless otherwise specified, Hooks will always be sent without 
riveting or nailing. Be sure to state in ordering if riveting 


or nailing is desired. 

Axes.—Activity has been the noticeable characteristic 
of the Axe market of 1906, manufacturers almost unani- 
mously reporting that they could have sold many more 
goods than they were able to produce. Purchases have 
been considerably larger than for several years, all classes 
of buyers being attracted by the low prices established 
immediately after the dissolution of the pool in the early 
spring. The amount of business to be placed was excep- 
tional for the reason that during the preceding period 
of high prices stocks, especially of jobbers, had been cut 
down to the minimum in anticipation of the break that 
was universally expected sooner or later. Indeed. the 
opinion is expressed that if the present extraordinary 
demand continues for another year it will only make up 
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for what was Jost in volume of trade during the era of 
high prices.. To manufacturers, however, the season has 
been an unsatisfactory one, for the reason that while they 
could undoubtedly sell Axes to-day at remunerative fig- 
ures few of them are in a position to accept new busi- 
ness, having booked all they can make this year at the 
low prices prevailing early in the season. Specifications 
on contracts are heavy and are being placed well in ad- 
vance of requirements to insure delivery when wanted. 

Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough.—A conference of 
manufacturers of Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough was 
held last week in Cincinnati, but no resulting change in 
prices or market conditions has yet been announced. It 
is generally believed, however, that on Copper lines an 
advance will be necessitated by the recent upward move- 
ment of Sheet Copper. On Galvanized Pipe and Trough 
less is heard of irregularities in the West, and it is hoped 
that the higher costs of raw material will correct the 
tendencies arising from competition. 

Bright Wire Goods.—A further advance in Bright 
Wire Goods, which have already moved upward several 
times during the year, has just been announced. The 
advance is a considerable one, and if a proportional 
change is made by the jobbing trade the discount to aver- 
age retail trade would be 90 and 10 per cent. It is to be 
doubted, however, if the market will reach so high a level 
for the present, as jobbers undoubtedly have fair stocks 
purchased at much better prices than are now quoted. 


Sledges.—Leading manufacturers of Sledges and Cast 
Steel Wedges have advanced their quotations 7% per 
cent. The higher prices are said to be necessitated by the 
present cost of raw material. 

Shovels.—From reports received regarding independ- 
ent Shovel manufacturers, it would seem that the ma- 
jority of them have followed or will follow the lead of 
the Ames Shovel & Tool Company, at least so far as 


‘fourth grade goods are concerned, advancing their quota- 


tions 5 per cent., or about 20 or 25 cents per dozen. It is 
asserted that ample justification for this and even for a 
greater advance is to be found in the present prices of 
sheet metal and especially of handles. At the same time 
some makers are still adhering to their old quotations 
and state that they see no reason for a change in the 
price of their goods, at least for the present. 

Wood Chair Seats.—Reference was made in our mar- 
ket reports of last week to the recent advance in the price 
of perforated Wood Chair Seats, which are being handled 
to a considerable extent by Hardware merchants, espe- 
cially in the West. We have since been advised by some 
manufacturers that they are offering a somewhat better 
price than was quoted on open lots, their discount on less 
than carloads being 60 and 10 per cent. 

Tin and Galvanized Ware.—A further advance in 
Tinware, referred to as a probability in our previous 
market report, was announced the latter part of last 
week. Quotations of leading manufacturers are about 
5 per cent. higher. and certain lines of Galvanized Ware, 
including Coal Hods as well as the general line of Tin- 
ware, are affected by the change. Jobbers, many of whom 
have large stocks purchased prior to the recent advances, 
are now selling in many cases at figures closely approx- 
imating the present extreme quotations of manufacturers. 

Cotton Rope.—There is a scarcity of available Cotton 
Rope reported, as manufacturers have contracted for 
their output for the next nine months or so and will not 
accept orders for delivery before next July. It is cus- 
tomary for manufacturers to contract for their output 
about July 1 for the ensuing year, so that those who have 
not already provided for their requirements will have to 
depend upon jobbers for their supplies. If the price of 
cotton should fluctuate during the coming nine months 
it would make no difference in the cost of Rope to jobbers 
who placed contracts for the year, although in case of 
advance or decline they might, of course, change their 
selling prices. The Hardware grades of Cotton Rope are 
largely made from imperfect cotton yarn, which, while 
it does not injure the Rope and is not perceptible, is not 
marketable for other purposes. Hardware Rope made 


| 


of perfect yarn is held by manufacturers at about 7 
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cents advance on the price of the ordinary grades. The 
manufacturers of Cotton Rope do not regard it as a profit- 
able part of the business. The following are current 
quotations to the retail trade in ordinary small lots: 


cic snare cceetcretavesneaws 16% to 18¢. 
eg Se eer eee eee 15% to 16e. 
CI ie ee TO 6a bei ss ihe Ser ore nedinebevesion 10¢. 


In coils, %c. per lb. advance. 

Spool Wire.—The strength of the market for Wire 
products is evidenced by higher quotations on various 
special lines. In this connection it is noted that manu- 
facturers of Spool Wire have recently made a moderate 
advance in prices, 

Soldering Coppers.—A further advance of 1 cent per 
pound in Soldering Coppers was made last Friday, bring 
ing the price on 300-lb. lots up to 24 cents per pound. A 
corresponding change in Copper Wire was 
nounced, 


also an 


Sieves, Coal, Flour and Meal.— Prices on Coal, Flour 
and Meal Sieves are somewhat higher, some manufac- 
turers having advanced their 
dozen. 


quotations 5 cents per 


Twine, &c.—It is anticipated that Jute, Flax and 
Hemp Twines will be difficult to obtain, and a prominent 
cordage jobbing concern in New York has advised cus- 
tomers to cover their anticipated requirements for the 
remainder of the year at once. Manufacturers have held 
off buying raw material as long as possible, thinking the 
high prices would not hold. Many jobbers have been 
purchasing in hand to mouth quantities because of the 
high prices for the finished products, so that available 
stocks are generally light. Manufacturers recently es- 
tablished a differential of 3 cents instead of 2 cents be- 
tween Nos. 12 and 18 Flax Twine. Quotations on India 
Hemp, Jute and Wool Twines are higher. The following 
figures may be taken as fairly representing the market 
to the retail trade: 

Flax ‘Twine. 


No. 9, % and % Ib. Balls.................2000 022 to 24¢. 
Fe ee SU Oe... vy whe weasiesceuccs 19 to 21c. 
Pe et I os vn cede niscacebeogs 16 to 18¢. 
es 16 to 18¢. 
SVU Gey er I EE, Sn sb vicleseweaccveses 15 to 17c¢. 
Chalk Line, Cottom, 4 1B. Balls... ......ccccccvccvccs 25 to 30c. 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. to doz.............. 10 to 18¢, 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to lb., according to quality.14% to 20c. 
American 2-ply Hemp, 4 and % lb. Balls............ 13 to 14¢e. 
American 3-ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls...............000- 13 to 14¢c. 
India 2-ply Hemp, 4 and % lb. Balls (Spring Twine). ..9 to 10c. 
Re es ROU BPM, MUTED. 5% vc ov viene ecceceucdee 9 to 10¢. 
India 3-ply Hemp, 1% lb. Balls.................2. 81% to 9l4c. 
2, 3, 4 and Sply Jute, \%-Ib. Balls................ 10% to 12c. 
Daneens Tine, Tine, Mh 1h. Bellgs oe ccccccveceesaveees 46c. 
No. 264 Mattress, %4 and 1% Ib. Balls..............ccecee- 37c. 
NRO Te SEI Ee di SF eeine eh Cee kc awNeseaes B Tl4e.; A 8% 


The price of India Hemp Braided Sash Cord has been 
advanced to from 18 to 18% cents per pound, according 
to quantity. Manufacturers of other kinds of Sash Cord 
reaffirmed former prices at a meeting a short time since. 
as already noted in these columns, and the market is 
regarded as firm. 

Rope.—Business is good and prices quite well main- 
tained. The outlook for an excellent fall trade is con- 
sidered favorable. Some manufacturers’ representatives 
are seriously considering discontinuance of the sale of 
Mixed Manila Rope of sizes used for suspending painters’ 
platforms, hoisting safes and other uses of like nature. 
The sale of inferior quality Rope for purposes where life 
and limb may be endangered is regarded by them as 
criminal and as likely to result in lawsuits. New York 
quotations on Rope are as follows: Pure Manila, 1214 to 
12% cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 9 cents: 
No. 2 quality, 74% to 74 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up. 
8 to 8% cents; No. 2 Jute, 44 in. 
per pound, 


and up. 7 to 71% cents 


Window Glass.—<A movement is on foot looking to the 
formation of a selling agency to dispose of the product 
of the hand-operated factories, owing to the serious out- 
look regarding the possible loss of profits by the entire 
industry during the coming fire. It is reported that op- 
erating factories are now selling Glass at about 90 and 
10 per cent. for single and 90 and 20 per cent. discount 
for double strength. In some instances it is said that 
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2 per cent. additional discount on both single and double 
strength is given, with 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 
These prices are considered as being near the danger 
line when the high cost of labor is considered. At a 
meeting held last week representatives of more than 1300 
hand-operated pots are said to have indorsed the agency 
plan, and that it had the approval of the American 
Window Glass Company. Another meeting of manufac 
turers to complete arrangements is scheduled for this 
week. It is considered probable that the plans will in- 
clude pooling all the Glass carried over from last season 
as well as that which has been manufactured during the 
present fire. ‘This Glass is to be sold on the agency plan 
and all manufacturers in the agreement are to participate 
in the profits whether they have stock on hand or not. 
This provision is supposed to have been made to repay 
those who agree to keep their factories closed until a gen- 
eral starting date is decided upon. It is estimated that 
the plants which will be in operation by the end of the 
present week will exceed 700 pots. Jobbers’ quotations, 
from jobbers’ list. October 1, 1903, are as follows: Greater 
New York, single, 90 and 5; double, 90 and 10 per cent. 
discount. Eastern District except the Boston District, 
% and 10 per cent. discount for all sizes of single and 
double strength. In the Boston District quotations are 
reported as being 90 and 15 for all sizes of single and 
double strength. 

White Lead in Oil.—Orders in fair volume are being 
booked with the manufacturers for immediate and nearby 
delivery, and specifications on contracts are also in good 
volume. Prices continue strong, owing to the firmness 
and upward tendency of Pig Lead. A leading manufac- 
turer states that Lead products have never been sold at 
so close a margin of profit by his concern as at present, 
but that advances in price were not conducive to business. 
Orders for Lead in Oil for delivery during the rest of 
1906 have been booked on the basis of 74 cents and up- 
ward, according to terms of sale, less the usual rebate of 
% cent on lots of 12 tons and over, and 2 per cent. 
for cash if paid within 15 days from date of invoice. 
Quotations are as follows: In lots of 500 lb. or over, 74 
cents ; lots less than 500 Ib., 7% cents per Ib. 

Linseed Oil.—Flax Seed has receded and advanced in 
price during the week under review, the fluctuations be- 
ing so erratic as to prevent any reasonable idea of what 
the future of the market will be. Just at present the Oil 
market is somewhat stronger, because of advanced values 
of seed. Crushers are of the opinion that the seed market 
does not justify lower prices on Oil, either for prompt 
or future deliveries. Demand is still confined to covering 
immediate requirements, which is reducing stocks to some 
extent. New York quotations are as follows, according 
to quality and seller: City Raw, 37 to 38 cents per 
gallon. Out of town Raw, 36 to 38 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 to 2 cents per gallon over Raw. 


or 


The tone of the local market is 
destruction of stock by recent 


Spirits Turpentine. 
upon reports otf 
The demand is fair at this point. 
New 
York quotations are as follows, according to quantity: 
Oil Barrels, 65 to 6544 Machine Made Barrels, 6514 
to 66 cents per gallon. 
—_——_-_—.§---———————— 


strong, 
storms in the South. 
Prices have advanced about 114 cents per gallon. 


cents ; 


Our attention has been called to the operations of an 
impostor who has recently been trying to obtain loans 
from the trade on the plea that he is the “ confidential 
agent” of the Odell Hardware Company. Greensboro, 
N. C. He is supposed to be the same individual who was 
apprehended in Philadelphia some months since but failed 
to land in jail because no one would take the trouble to 
make out a case against him. If, however, he happens 
to be arrested again it is understood that the Philadel- 
phia representative of a manufacturing company who 
was a late victim of his wiles stands ready to prosecute 
him. 

Tue third annual meeting of the Inland Empire Im- 
plement and Hardware Association will be held in 
Spokane, Wash., January 16 and 17, 1907, at the Hote! 
Spokane. 
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DEATH OF ALBERT SWAN. 


LBERT SWAN, son of James Swan, founder of the 
A James Swan Company, Seymour, Conn., died in 
that town September 21, aged 32 years. He had been 
ill for a long time, but his death was unexpected. Mr. 
Swan was born in Seymour, August 1, 1874. After grad- 
uating from the Seymour High School he entered the 
business which his father had established, the James 
Swan Mfg. Company, Incorporated, and was a director 
and assistant seeretary of the corporation. He was 
a Mason and a Knight Templar, an Odd Fellow and a 
member of the Knights of Pythias. He was a member 
and the clerk of the Seymour Congregational Church. 
Besides his father and mother he leaves. two brothers, 
William E. and John Swan, and a sister. Mr. Swan is 
the third directér of the company to die within a short 
time, the others being George Laighton of New York, the 
former president of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, 
and Chief Justice David Torrance of Derby, who was 
secretary of the corporation. 


DISPLAY BOARD 
IN THE STORE. 


URING the recent Farmers’ Fair, held at Orleans. 
D Ind., Johnson & Frost, Hardware, Implement and 
Stove merchants of that city, attracted considerable 
attention by their store displays. One of these displays, 
a clever showing of carpenters’ 
Tools, is illustrated herewith. 
The board used, covered with 
black calico, is 4 ft. high and 12 
ft. long, and is placed against 
the wall, a section of shelving 
having been removed for this 
purpose. Articles are fastened to 
the background with Brass Tacks 
and Screws and hung _ with 
Brass Cup Hooks, permitting the 
removing and replacing of any 
article immediately. The exhibit 
consisted solely of Keen Kutter 
brand of goods of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Directly in front were show 
cases on a counter, containing a 
line of Keen Kutter Cutlery, 
Shears, Silverware, &c. Displays 
of this sort are arranged every 
two weeks. Their attractiveness 
has been a very successful draw- 
ing card, as the exhibit can be 
seen from the street, and the 
sales of the firm on the articles thus displayed have 
very materially increased during the six weeks the dis- 
play board has been in use, and in fact have outdone 
anything before attempted. The display illustrated was 
arranged by Thomas L. Reed, one of the clerks in the 
store. The interior of the store, which is 25 x 160 ft., 
has been remodeled and artistically arranged throughout, 
contributing to the attractiveness of the displays. 

——_—-_ ~~. —_-— 


THE E. A. PFLUEGER COMPANY. 


HE E. A. PFLUEGER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, 
has lately been incorporated for the purpose of 
manufacturing Fishing Tackle. The company has a cap- 
ital of $100,000, fully subscribed, the incorporators being 
BE. A. Pflueger, C. I. Bruner, Geo. D. Bates, W. E. 
Slabaugh, and Francis Sieberling. E. A. Pflueger, who 
for many years has been associated with the Enterprise 
Mfg. Company, maker of Fishing Tackle, at Akron, will 
be president and general manager of the new company. 
Operations will proceed as soon as a factory can be se- 
cured, but if none of the plants about the city is suitable 
a new plant will be erected, and equipped with the latest 
machinery for the manufacture of this line. 
senientieanipiillpeabiiedsinciie 
THE North Dakota Retail. Hardware Association will 
hold its next annual conventiqn on February 5, 6 and 7, 
1907. Minot will be the meeting place, 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


JAMES CHESTERMAN & Co.. Limitep, Sheffield, England, 
have appointed Wiebusch & Hilger, Limited, 9-15 Murray 
street, New York, their sole United States agents. A 
liberal and well assorted stock will be carried at the 
New York headquarters of such patterns and sizes of 
Tapes and Rules as the trade demands. The agency ar- 
rangement is designed as a means of better serving mer- 
chants who handle Chesterman goods. 

R. T. Goopr, manufacturers’ agent, Chicago, has re- 
cently added to his selling accounts Light Steel Rails, 
Cast Hollow Ware manufactured by the Sidney Hollow 
Ware Company, Sidney, Ohio, and Galvanized Oil Tanks. 


THE printed programme for the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the National Hardware Association at 
Atlantic City, October 17-19, is about to be issued. The 
first session of the convention will be an open one and 
will be participated in by manufacturers and other visit- 
ors. The other sessions will be of an executive char- 
acter, with the exception of one on the afternoon of the 
18th inst., when the manufacturers will again be pres- 
ent, on invitation, to discuss matters of mutual interest. 
The indications point to an attendance of 70 per cent. of 
the members of the association. At the banquet on Fri- 
day evening, 19th inst., Hon. John E. Watson, member 
of Congress from Indiana; F. S. Kretsinger, president 
of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 





Display Board in the Store, 


and Hon. R. O. Moon, member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, will be among the speakers. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From Jounson & BoorHer, who have purchased the 
Hardware, Stove, Paint and Implement business of B. 
Van Engen, Adams, Neb. 


From Avucusta HARDWARE Company, Augusta, Ga., 
which has been incorporated by J. M. Anderson, M. B. 
Hatcher and E. M. Fuller to take over the interests of 
Hatcher Bros., Deveny, Hood & Co. and Day & Tannahill 
Company. 

From CLose & KENNEDY, Homestead, Okla., who have 
sueceeded Philpott & Close in the Hardware, Implement 
and Sporting Goods business. 


From FasteNow & PLAGMAN, who have succeeded 
Fred. Plagman in the Hardware and Furniture business 
at Peterson, Lowa. 


From Lunpy HarpwareE Company, Rockport, IIL, 
which has been incorporated with a capital of $2500 by 
F, A. Lundy, Agnes Callahan and E. M. St. John. 


F 
t 
§ 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


LABOR SAVING PERPETUAL PAYROLL. 


BY HERBERT FOSTER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EARLY all paymasters have experienced the enor- 
mous amount of labor involved at least six, and 
more often twelve, times each year in writing or printing 
_ the names of operatives upon the payroll of a large estab- 
lishment. Auditors and systematizers have realized this 
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To this leaf is attached the tablet for holding the 
name slips, which is made in the following manner: The 
outside or front piece, Fig. 2, should be 4% in. wide by 
1554 in. long. To make this piece a punch and die is re- 
quired to blank out the numbered spaces shown, which 
are 9-32 in. in width, leaving 7-32 in. of material between 
the spaces. The middle piece of the tablet, Fig. 3, will have 
to be made 5 in. wide x 15% in. long, and for this a punch 
and die made which will blank out a square cornered 
oblong piece, as shown in the illustration, 13-32 in. in 
width, leaving 3-32 in. of material between the spaces, 
If it is desired, a back piece may be made, in which case 
the dimensions must be similar to the front piece, 4% x 
15% in. If the leaf upon which the tablet is fastened is 
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Fig. 1.—Portion of Perpetual Pay Roll. 


great waste of time, and many attempts at improvement 
have been made with the end in view of lessening or 
eliminating the same. In presenting to the readers of 
The Iron Age the description of the perpetual or contin- 
uous payroll which this article illustrates, the writer may 
state that it is done after two years’ continuous use; its 
practical value is therefore established and the saving in 
time and labor not theoretical merely, but by constant 
use during the time mentioned proved to be actual. 
Fig. 1 illustrates an opened volume of the payroll, 
which consists of a “ Rotamatic” binder with detachable 
leaves. The perpetual or continuous part consists of the 
binder itself, and the large leaves to which are attached 
the tablets containing the name slips of the operatives. 
Whe narrower leaves which have the weekly columns for 
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Pig. 2.—Tablet for Holding Name Slips, Front Section. 


amounts paid are the ones to be transferred, all of which 
im turn will be described. First, the large leaf. This in 
size is 18% x 15% in., and may be made of either a good 
quality of moderately stiffened linen reinforced upon the 
binding edge or of stiff, vulcanized fiber paper board. 


to be made of linen or canvas, a back piece will be found 
preferable; if made of the stiff fiber board it is not so 
essential. 

After being punched it is necessary to fasten the pieces 
together by means of glue or cement, according to the 








Fig. 3.—Tatlet for Holding Name Slips, Middle Section. 


material of which the tablet is made. A tablet cemented 
together is shown in Fig. 4. It will be observed that the 
middle piece projects a little to the right of the others. 
The cut shows thfs projection partially severed. The 
object of this is to give strength to the middle piece and 
hold the small cross pieces in position until the pieces are 
united, when the portion which projects may be cut off. 
When this is done the tablet is finished and the recep- 
tacles are ready to receive the insertién of the name slips. 

As to material from which these tablets are made. 
Those at present in use are made of celluloid. While 
this completed article has a very fine finish and looks 
well, celluloid is not the easiest material to work with, 
and is not recommended for this purpose. Cardboard of 
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good quality and thickness, vulcanized fiber paper or 
leather covered linen for front and back, with fiber paper 
or cardboard for the middle piece, would be found well 
adapted to the purpose. When the tablets are completed 
they must be attached to the left hand edge of the large 
leaf by means of glue or cement, according to the mate- 
rial used. 

For the name slips it has been found most convenient 





Fig. 4.—Tabiet for Holding Name Slips, Front and Middle 
Sections Joined. 


to have pieces of good quality thin bristol board, or very 
heavy ledger paper, ruled to align with the spaces in the 
tablets. For the sizes described, pieces 544 in. wide by 
15 in. long have been ruled, as illustrated in Fig. 5. 

The object in having these rulings is in order that 
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Fig. 5.—Blank for Writing Up Name Slips. 


the card or paper may be inserted in the typewriter, the 
writing to be done between the horizontal lines, while the 
vertical lines show where the operative’s number, name 
and rate, respectively, must appear. They are then cut 
either with a pair of scissors or a small photo paper 
cutter, the latter being preferable, as the gauge may once 
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Fig. 6.—Record Sheet Fitting on Tablet Containing Names. 


. 
be set the proper distance and need not be changed. The 
horizontal lines give the width the slips are to be cut. 
They can then be inserted readily into the proper re- 
ceptacles for them in the tablets. 
The narrow leaf shown in Fig. 6 is a reproduction of 
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the sheet included in Fig. 1 before it is put into use. 
These leaves must be made wide enough to accommo- 
date five ruled columns for amounts paid, so as to pro- 
vide for those months during the year when there are 
five pay days in the month. The one illustrated is 9 in. 
wide by 15% in. long. Both right and left edges have 
binding holes punched in them, aand these edges are re 
inforced so that the reinforcement comes on the upper 
side of the right hand edge, and on the under side of the 
left hand edge; when the leaf is reversed the reinforced 
edges appear just the same. The reason for this is that 
it is easier to make entries when all are nearest the 
names, and the narrow leaves have columns for the, 
weeks of two consecutive months on either side. Thus, 
January being uppermost, the reverse of this leaf has the 
February columns. When it is desired to make use of 
the February columns the leaf is taken out, reversed and 
reinserted, and the entries are then conveniently made on 
the left hand side of the volume, the same as in January, 
thus obviating the necessity for following a line first 
across the left hand page, and then on to the right hand 
page until the desired column is reached, and also less- 
ening the chances for errors. As this has to be done but 
once a month (there being but six leaves to the year) the 
very short time it takes to do it is amply repaid in the 
advantages gained. It will be noticed that the lines of 
these narrow leaves are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.; the 
spaces of the name slip tablet are similarly numbered. 
This is done for convenience in following the line and for 
quick reference to amounts. If the faint cross lines are 
ruled alternately faint blue and faint red, it will be found 
very convenient for the same purpose. The sheet filled 
out appears as in Fig. 1. 


It may have occurred to the reader that no provision 
has been made to cover an operative’s leaving or being 
assigned a new number. Provision is made in this man- 
ner: Should John Smith (Fig. 1) sever his connection, 
when last payment is made to him his name is written in 
the amount column against this payment; his name slip 
is then removed from the tablet and destroyed. When 
this operative’s check number is reassigned, a new name 
slip is made out bearing the name of the new holder of 
the number and inserted in its proper place. It is under- 
stood by all concerned that from the time of the last 
payment to the former holder of the number indicated by 
his name being written against this payment, the pay- 
ments from then on upon the line against this number are 
made to the new holder thereof, and so continue until he 
changes or retires, when the same thing is again done 
(See also G. Darrow, Fig. 1.) 

After entries for the last payment in December are 
made, the narrow leaves are ready to be transferred to 
the yearly transfer binder. The binder for this purpose 
may be as cheap as desired, for it will probably be seldom 
referred to, and is kept only in case of 
necessity for such reference. A name sheet, 
13% x 15% in., same size as the large per- 
manent leaf, is provided for this purpose, 
the cross ruling and numbering of which 
must register and correspond to that of the 
narrow leaves. 


The only writing of the whole year now 
has to be done, and that consists in copying 
the number and name of each operative as 
they appear in the name spaces for the last 
payment in December to the corresponding 
line of the transfer page. 

The advantages of this payroll must be 
appreciated by all who understand this some- 
what faulty description. The paymaster at 
present using it certainly appreciates its 
labor and time saving qualities, and the pos- 
sibility of always keeping the numbers and 
names in their proper positions no mat- 
ter how often they may be changed. As 
to expense, it may readily be seen that the initial expense 
incurred in providing the dies, binders, &c., is the great- 
est. After the first year the only expense is the new set 
of printed leaves for the year and the cheap transfer 
binder for use at the close of the year. 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the atten- 
tion of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Percentage of Profit. 


From A FouNpRY COMPANY IN PENNSYLVANIA: Rela- 
tive to the method of computing percentage of profit: 
This question was recently put to eight accountants, 
seven of whom claimed the correct and proper way was 
to base profit on cost. To compute profit on selling price 
is looking backward—putting the cart before the horse. 

The merchant buys an article—his investment; he 
adds freight, interest, losses, &c., then determines the 
percentage of profit he wants to make. 

The manufacturer buys raw material, adds labor, 
supplies, depreciation on machinery, burden, overhead, 
&ec., then adds his percentage of profit to determine the 
selling price. 

It is true merchants have to buy at a certain price in 
order to compete with another selling price, but in that 
event their gain (if any) is a proportion of the selling 
price. 

Again, the cost being the merchant’s investment 
(which it certainly is), and he finds at the close of the 
year that he has made 20 per cent., is this 20 per cent. 
of the sales or of the cost (investment) ? 

Let $100 be invested till it doubles itself. Has the 
profit been 50 per cent. or 100 per cent.? Emphatically 
100 per cent. The proportion of gain to revenue is 50 
per cent. BOOKKEEPER. 


Circulars and ‘* Follow Up’”’ Letters. 


FRoM A CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURER: We wish most 
emphatically to express our approval of the remarks made 
by “New England,” on page 771 of your issue of Sep- 
tember 20. The amount of literature which burdens our 
mail every day for goods which we buy only occasionally 
and in very small quantities is beyond belief. We feel 
sometimes that if the agent for these articles should come 
into our office we would have difficulty in giving him 
courteous attention. We believe that there is a limit to 
the “follow-up” system, which should be guided by common 
sense and a consideration for the prospective customer. 

MIDDLESEX. 


FRoM A WESTERN MANUFACTURER: Referring to the 
letter from your correspondent, “‘ New England,” in 7'he 
Iron Age, September 20, will say that we think he takes 
a wrong stand in regard to “follow up” letters pertain- 
ing to articles for sale in his line. It may be true that 
jobbers or retailers receive vast quantities of circular 
matter for which they have no apparent use, but it often 
occurs that an inquiry will arise for an article with 
which the jobber or retailer has become familiar by this 
very process of circularizing and card index letter writ- 
ing, but he is at a loss to recall the name of the manu- 
facturer. 

We do not believe in the impertinent style of letter 
mentioned, but we have frequently received responses 
from “follow up” letters in which prospective customers 
tender their thanks for again calling attention to a spe- 
cialty' which at the time the former letter was written 
was of no interest to them, but for which they had since 
received inquiries. 

We have also had letters from prospective customers 
requesting that we “ keep it up,” and that while they were 
not at present in the market we would probably land 
their order later on. We find it profitable to utilize both 
the circulars and “follow up” letters by alternating 
them—that is, we write a letter which would, perhaps, 
call for a reply, and afterward mail circulars at two 
subsequent intervals and then take the matter up by let- 
ter. This plan is of less annoyance to the customer. 
Personally we do not dbject to receiving “follow up” 
letters, but we want them to be genuine, as we ourselves 
would not insult the intelligence of the average buyer by 
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sending him an imitation letter. We believe the com- 
munication should be a circular or pamphlet, and if any 
other communication is needed it should be a direct let- 
ter. We do not think it takes high priced office help to 
write to a manufacturer and tell him that his line is not 
suitable and he desires to be removed from the mailing 


list. MIDDLE WEST. 
—— + oe _ 


ENTERTAINMENT AT THE ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTIONS. 


NE of the entertainment features of the conventions 
of the jobbers and manufacturers at Atlantic City, 
October 17-19, will be the card party, which is under the 
charge of a committee of which Mrs. Geo. W. Trout of 
Chicago is the efficient leader. The card party promises 
to be a decided success, and the prizes donated by the 
manufacturers will be numerous and worth striving for. 
Up to date the following manufacturers have signified 
their intention of furnishing prizes: 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Il. 
American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Oblo. 
KE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Wringer Company, New York City. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bronson-Walton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
toss Washing Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Belding-Hall Mfg. Company, Belding, Mich. 
Bullard Automatic Wrench Company, Providence, R. I. 
‘hallenge Cutlery Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘lyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio. 
‘leveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘orbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Conn, 
‘aldwell Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘oldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dana Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio. 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Garland Nut & Rivet Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Heller Bros., Newark, N. J. 
Humason & Beckley Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohlo. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich.* 
Meriden Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn. 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
David Maydole Hammer Company, Norwich, N. Y. 
McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miller Bros, Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn. 
Chas. Morrill, New York. 
Mack & Co., Rochester. N. Y. 
National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind. 
National Brass & Iron Works, Reading, Pa. 
North Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 
Ohio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pullman Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fayette R. Plumb, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Romer Axe Mfg. Company, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa. 
S. L. & G. H. Rogers Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
H. D. Smith Company, Plantsville, Conn. 
U. 8S. Stamping Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y. 
Wm. Vogel & Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. & Ll. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wood Shovel & Tool Company, Piqua, Ohio. 


The Dover Mfg. Company will also present every 
lady with a Tourist Sad Iron. The Garland Nut & Rivet 
Company will furnish a pencil to every player. Every 
lady will also receive a Nail File from the McCaffrey 
File Company. American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
will furnish the playing and score cards. Ice cream for 
the large assemblage will be supplied by the North Bros. 
Mfg. Company, while the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 
management will see that plenty of cake, punch and 


lemonade is circulated. 
a OG 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Tool Chests. 


C. E. Jennings & Co., 42 Murray street, New York, are 
just distributing a very comprehensive illustrated cata- 
logue of tool chests, filled with tools or empty, from the 
small outfits for children, priced by the dozen, to empty 
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chests for professionals, listed at $26 each. Complete 
equipments include regular chests and cabinets to hang 
on the wall, all the outfits containing practical working 
tools, the best of which are fitted with the finest high 
grade tools. In the assortments are electricians’, carpen- 
ters’, machinists’ and jewelers’ chests, some of which 
can be carried on the shoulder, or, in appearance like a 
dress suit case, by hand to the work. 


Chicago Pitless Wagon or Stock Scales. 


Chicago Scale Company, Chicago, has recently added 
to its line a 5-ton pitless scale with heavy channel steel 
frame and platform stringers. It is designed to meet the 
demand for a scale that can be set up quickly without 
any foundation or can readily be taken apart and moved 
from one place to another. The scale is only 8 in. from 
top to bottom, and can be set on top of the ground if 
desired. Directions are furnished with cuts, which, the 
maker asserts, will enable any one to set it up without 
difficulty. 

—\——*_o--e_____ 


Champion High-Low Jack. 


Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 146-150 Centre street, 
New York, are offering the Champion High-Low jack, so- 





Fig. 1.—Champion High-Low Jack. 


called, illustrated herewith. Fig. 1 shows the jack set up 
with the lifting bar in place; Fig. 2 affords a sectional 
view of its interior. It is 11% in. high, made throughout 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of High-Low Jack. 


of malleable iron and machine steel, and is finished in 
aluminum. It has a raising capacity of 6 in. and, it is 
said, will easily lift the heaviest car. This jack is de- 
signed especially to answer the requirements of motor- 
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ists when making emergency repairs along the road. It 
is founded on the principle of the dead center, making 
it possible to lift a car only a fraction of an inch and 
let it remain there. The ram is lifted by turning the 
disk, by hand when the weight is not on the ram; other- 
wise by a bar inserted between the lugs. The lever 
moves one way to raise and the opposite way to reverse; 
there is no reversing attachment. Simplicity is referred 
to as a special feature of the tool, making it especially 
reliable, since if the handle is lost or broken any bar or 
stick may be used in its place, while it is said to be im- 
possible to break or lose any other part or get it out of 
order. 
oe. - 


B. & S. Magnetic Tack Hammer. 


Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., is 
bringing out a new magnetic tack hammer, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The whole tool is a single 





B. & 8. Magnetic Tack Hammer, 


drop forging and is 7% in. long. One end of the head 
is in the form of a horseshoe magnet, which automatically 
holds the tack in place for driving. A convenient tack 


puller is formed on the handle end of the tool. 
ee 
Registering Saratoga Trunk Bank. 


The Piaget Novelty Company, 265 Broadway, New 
York, has just supplemented its line of registering sav- 
ings banks in various shapes, including trunk and barrel, 
by the addition of the Saratoga trunk bank here illus- 
trated. One of the novel features of this bank is the 
pivoted door at bottom, which can only be opened after 
$10 in dimes has been deposited. The 10-cent coin is 
pushed through the slot shown, when by pulling out the 
end thumb piece the coin is registered, the figures on 
left front indicating always the exact amount in the 
bank, the cut showing $4.40. When $10 in dimes has 





Saratoga Trunk Savings Bank, Self-Registering. 


been deposited the bottom opening can be uncovered’ 


so as to remove the 100 10-cent pieces, but if so desired 
they may be left inside and another 100 dimes dropped in. 
The bank is a good reproduction of a Saratoga trunk, 
in cast iron, measuring 4% x 3% x 25% in. and weighing 
2 5-16 lb., packed in neat individual cardboard boxes 
with instructions; three dozen are packed in a case, 
weighing about 110 lb. complete with case. On the reverse 
side are the words “Saratoga Trunk” curved with 
“ Bank” underneath, the raised block letters making a 
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striking appearance. The article is nickel plated, with 
polished surfaces, or other finishes can be furnished it 


es 


, ordered in sufficient quantities. 

—_—————~»><-e____— 
Fi National Inveried Gas Light and Automatic 
4 Regulator. 


National Gas Light Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
manufactures the inverted gas light shown in Fig. 1. Its 
construction is described as simple and designed to fit 





Fig. 1.—National Inverted Gas Light. 


any fixture. The mantle is supported and calculated to 
withstand a jar or draft of air without breaking. The 
automatic regulating device, which is the most important 
feature of this light, is shown in Fig. 2. It will be seen 
that there is an opening, O, for gas under the piston P, 





Fig. 2.—Section of the Automatic Regulator. 


and also a side opening, G, that allows gas to flow 
around on top of the piston. The flow through this side 
opening can be controlled by the screw S. In operation, 
when this screw is adjusted to the point where just 
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enough gas escapes to fill the mantle, giving a full light, 
the regulator is so constructed that if the pressure in- 
creases it forces the piston up, thus lifting the pin point 
at the opening. This action reduces the size of the open- 
ing, according to the increase of pressure and holds the 
gas emitted to a uniform amount. Comparative tests 
are cited by the maker, showing it to consume only 2.7 
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cu. ft. of gas per hour, against 6.6 cu. ft. of gas per hour 
by a vertical burner. The light is ornamental as well 
as practical, being furnished in oxidized, brushed or 
polished brass and fitted with a specially made frosted 
globe. While the consumption of gas is reduced, the 
value of the light is said to be enhanced by its inverted 
position, the light being diffused downward where it is 
needed instead of on the walls and ceilings. 


————~-e—__—_ 


A Ball Clutch Shade Roller. 


The shade roller shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion contains a new device which distinguishes it from 
other rollers, consisting of a ball clutch which replaces 
the customary pawls. On the central spear bar is a 
collar having diametrically opposed notches in its cir- 
cumference. Integral with the roller is a cam plate hav- 
ing recesses rounded at both ends and corresponding to 
the notches of the collar, and of the size of metal balls 
which run within them. As shown in the illustration, one 
of the balls rests in the end of the cam recess nearest 
the center and also in the upper notch of the collar, while 
the other ball is at the lower end of its cam recess and 
out of engagement with the collar. When the balls are 
in these positions the roller is stationary. To actuate it 
the curtain is drawn down with a slight steady pull, 





A Ball Clutch Shade Roller. 


which rotates the cam plate and causes the upper ball 
to ride upon the edge of the cam recess which lifts it 
out of the notch and breaks the connection between cam 
plate and roll on the one hand and the collar and spear 
bar on the other. The curtain may be moved by caus- 
ing it to travel at a speed sufficiently great to throw the 
balls with centrifugal force to the outer ends of the cam 
recesses, in which position they will travel around the 
collar without engaging it. When the curtain is brought 
to the desired position and its movement stopped the 
upper ball will drop by gravity and when it registers 
with the upper notch of the collar will engage it and lock 
the parts together. Otherwise the roller is similar to 
existing types. It is manufactured by the New Haven 
Shade Roller Company, Post Office Box 682, New Haven, 


Conn. 
Oe 


Keyhole Saw. 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is maker of the Keyhole saw here illustrated. It 
has a handle made entirely of steel and said to be un- 
breakable, with a ball shaped end especially designed to 
fit the hand. The handle is blued steel or gun metal fin- 
ish and combines a wrench for 4 and *% in. nuts. The 


Saw. 


blade is 7 in. long, made of cast steel polished bright 
and declared to be first class in every respect. The spe- 
cial clamp attachment for holding the blade in the handle 
is a distinctive feature of this tool, furnishing a means 
of locking the blade securely or releasing and removing 
it instantly when desired. The saws are packed one-half 
dozen in a box, 24 dozen in a case. 
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The Superior Window Clothes Drier. 

C. A. Chapman, Geneva, N. Y., is offering the window 
clothes drier shown herewith. He also makes driers for 
use on balconies and verandas similar in construction, 
and one for use in the yard. The window drier consists 
of a ree] hung beneath a frame, along which it can be 
moved inward and outward, allowing the arms to be 
lengthened or shortened for more or less line as desired. 
The arms are detachable and made in two sections con- 





The Superior Window Clothes Drier. 


nected by strong hinges, so that they may be folded, thus 
allowing the reel to be drawn close to the building while 
the inner lines are being filled. When these are filled the 
reel is pushed further out on the frame, arms are un- 


folded and more line added. When all the line is filled 
the reel is pushed to the extreme end of the frame, thus 


allowing the clothes to swing clear of the building. The 


the drier out of order. It is attached to the building by 
four hook screws, which are inserted in the window 
frame, and the drier can be adjusted to fit any sized win- 
dow. The device has five arms 5 ft. in length, and a ca- 
pacity of 105 ft. of line, the weight being 45 lb. It is fur- 
nished complete with line. Among the advantages 
claimed for the drier are the following: That it saves 
time by avoiding the necessity of going to and from the 
yard; that the clothes are kept from being soiled after 
washing; that as the clothes are hung in a circle they 
dry cleaner than when on a straight line; that there is 
no danger of clothes being stolen, torn or whipped to 
pieces by the wind, twisted or frozen lines, and that it is 
not necessary to raise the hands above the head to hang 
the clothes, as the reach is about level with the waist. 


—_——_+e—____ 


Remington Autoloading Repeating Rifle. 


Remington Arms Company, 313 Broadway, New York, 
is putting on the market the autoloading repeating rifle 
shown herewith, which, it is remarked, will knock down 
the biggest game and keep it down. The cartridge used 
having a higher velocity and heavier bullet than .30-30, 
.303, .82 or .35 self-loading, is much more powerful, deliv- 
ering a blow of stunning force. Like the Remington 
autoloading shotgun, it utilizes its recoil to eject, reload 
and cock the arm, thus reducing the “kick” on the 
shoulder. It is a 5-shot repeater, and the cartridges are 
introduced into the gun in clips of five. It is alluded 
to as absolutely safe, having a solid breech and locking 
device. The breech is locked by a turned bolt which 
allows the use of high power cartridges. The trigger 





line is fastened to the arms by hooks and can be easily 
attached or detached, while the longest sheet or table- 
cloth can be hung without trouble. The frame along 
which the reel slides is made of strong tubing. The drier 
is put together in parts, each part being very light, and 
can be put up or taken down with little effort. The con- 
struction is referred to as being so simple and at the 
Same time so strong that it is almost impossible to get 





Remington Autoloading Repeating Rifle. 





pull is extra light and the rifle will not jar off. At pres- 
ent the rifle is made in .35 caliber Remington central 
fire rimless cartridges with 200 grain bullet and a veloc- 
ity of about 2000 ft. per second. Later the rifle will 
be furnished in the following calibers: .25, .35, .30-30 
and .32 special. The rifle weighs about 7% Ib., with 22 in. 
barrel only, take-down model and can be used either as 
a single shot or a repeating rifle. 


‘PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS ~ 





Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscellaneous— 


table OCils— gai | Barytes: 
White, Foreign...... # ton Sane 
9. 00a 















Linseed, City, raw........000. 38 @39 Amer, floated........ # ton 19.00@..... 
City, Boiled..............e000+ 40 @il Off color, No. 2..... # ton 13.50@15.00 
State and Western, raw..... 37 @3 Chalk, in bulk,........ #Vton 3.0@ 3.35 

aw Calcutta Seed.......... 8 @.. Rs ccanpaceiiell P10 ....@ 35 

Lard, Extra Prime, Winter....69 @70 | China Clay, English..@ ton 11.00@17.00 
Extra No. 1......ss0seesesevees 46 @4 Cobalt, Oxide......... # 100 2.50@ 2.60 
BE, Livescveccccvsonccecccnns ++..40 @i Whiting, Commercial.#? 100 .43@ .48 

Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b, mills, 224%@25 SEMIS wccepeveccecs 100m .50@ .55 
Summer Yellow, Prime....... 3744@38 Ex, Gilders......... P10 55@ .60 
Summer Yellow, off grades.... @.. oe 

Sperm, Crude.............ceseess 53 @.. Putty, Commercial-—¥» 10 » 
Natural Spring..........s+esee0s ee BO RI vnc kecesscnscerss $1.70 @1,85 
Bleached Spring....... - @.. 2 UE, Or ID. ascrccasecs 1.20 @1.40 
Natural Winter........ 68 @65 In 1 & to 5 f cans....... 2.65 @2.9% 
Bieached = Basen = poof In 12% to 50 & cans....... 150 @1.90 

eache jinter, d @ 

Tallow, Prime ‘51 @53 Spirits Turpentine— y eal. 
Whale, Crude... 32 @33 In Oil bbls........ eee 64 @H4% 
Natural Winte 43 @4 In machine bbls 14@65 

Bleached Winter.. 45 @46 Gl 
Extra Bleached Winter...... 47 @48 ue— em 

Menhaden, Brown, Strained...26 @29 | Cabinet ..............ssee00: « «ll @15 
SE MEE ianssesscnneses 2 @30 | Common Bone............++ 7 @9 
Bleached, Winter............... @.. Extra White... se seceeecoveces oovele @24 
Extra Bleached, Winter........ @.. Foot Stock, White............+- ll @l4 
EN nnkntaecinhse.scbuaiiose @.. Foot Stock, Brown.........++. 8 @ll 

Cocoanut, Ceylon............ em ..@ T% | German Hide..........seeeeeres 12 @18 
erat a e 84@ 9 POURER cccccccccceccess epenanedeee 10 @4 

Cod, Domestic, Prime.......... 30 @33 
Newfoundland ..........+ss0.. % @3T 

Bed, WARING. ....00ccccrccensvses 37 @42 

Red, Saponified............ Bh 4K@ 5 Gum Shellac— # 

Olive, Italian, bbls............+ 55 @5T | Bleached Commercial.,.......... 47 @47% 

Neatsfoot, Prime...........-+.+- 418 @49 TO GME ucbenascasescnscessnd 57 @59 

Palm, Logos...........+++: Pb 64@ 6% Button Scab bibniunthionpiantheessl 40 @50 

EE Tuvocccsnvancnwesenceusa 53 @55 
Mineral Oils— | fue SPOR. o0neccesnnesesecccoe: 50 @52 
*k. 29 rity. %@30 co 9 is i EE nncttneekatenceen 47 @4T% 

es, © onts. Se os ee | G. A. L, Gamet...........022. 5 @45% 
@® gravity, i5 cold test...... 11s@ 125 | D. RD.sencestesecensonte qpovesseees 55 
kd ed ...104%@11% _aeen intitekovteqececonnisitixs a 

Cylinder, light filtered.... — @l19 Vv a HORROR ORR ROR eee eee eee eee @50 
Dark filtered ....... oe ion @ivy a ~ oO CCoccecececsccecocsecesecece Be @55 

Paraffine 903-907 gravity....... IsHa@ls Colors in Oil— BD 

BTAVITY.........eeeeeeecees 24@13 Black, Lampblack............. 12 
S83 BTAVITY..... 22200 ee ee eeveee 10%4@10% | Rlue, Chinese innubeneessduuhasene 36 ous 
Red oecseeeeserseeeerserereerees 12%@14 | Blue, Prussian................... 32 @36 













8b ? Db 
Blue, Ultramarine,.............- 13 @lé 
Brown, Vandyke.... ll @lé Black, Ivory..... epececose sesesesl6 @20 
Green, Chrome... 2 @16 Lamp, Com.... < @6 
Green, Paris...... oes @24 Blue, Celestial. a 6 
NG, HPancvcnenesnnserssness 12 @15 Blue, Chinese.. 2 @R 
GROROR,, © Tv ccicocccccucescess 2 @15 Blue, Prussian.. 27 
SE ME okcsniceakssnen sake ll @i4 Blue, Ultramarine... «+» 14@15 
ie re ll @i4 Brown, Spanish......... secceune %@ 1 
a, Ser eee 2. 9043.00 
White Lead, Zinc, oo- “ ee arene, ordinary..... eee 6 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@10 | [ead "Red. bbls’, ke Lule, and kere:? 
Lead, American white,, in Oil: Lots 500’ fb or over.... ein T% 
Lots of 500 tb or over........ +» @™ Lots less than 500 ......... .. 7% 
Lots less than 500 Ib......... «. @ 7% | Litharge. American, bbis...... 7TK@ 7% 
Th, RIE cavesensbecheneseciy’ wa @ 6% | Ocher, American. ...+..% ton $8.500"16.00 
Lead, White, in vil, 3 & tin iain Gt ae 
paits. add to keg price a @ % | nee EH “6 3% 
Lead, White. in oil, 12% & tin ros exe ne ea Her oe 
pails, add to keg price...... -@1 lo a . bene. op cessecees . > 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 8 range Mineral, English......10 @12 
ass’ted tins. add to keg price .. @ I EEN” ‘waddudiintakathnocesved 10%@12 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 1 German esaepogebetaieesccoendad 84@10 
tons and over 4%¢ rebate; and 2% for EE ciiiisien ddl os cavescs 84%@ 8 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of | Red, Indian, English.......... 4%4@ 81 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs, and over PEN endantnéthnnnsenksdeee 3*6 3% 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
sete et anvdiee, for lots of less ae nee oe English.......... 7 @10 
s. net. . Venetian, A ” . 50@1, 
Lead, White. Dry, in bbls.... 64@ 6% English mrnaewmentiedt 1-1 t | 
Zinc, American, OR aoe 5%@ 5% Stenne. Italian, Burnt and ? 
: wi patie candace 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... 8% Sian Tae Powdered . Ss 
fates >, Sue Beal, i sccscan * American. Rav............... 1%@ 2 
aris, Red Seal, dry..........sses- ‘ fcom umes and Bae 
Paris. Green Seal, dry............ 11 nnn Tae Dame 8 14® 2 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Ancicon . ton $17.00@25.00 
Green eal: , — i. Meco ton 17.00@25.00 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13%@13% English _. ench..8 100 .90@ 1.00 
pists of Jess than 1 ton... 19K@13% | American’ iW bene P38 he 
ene. ., ench, in Poppy Oil: American |.# 100 b No. 2 ‘oe & 


eal: .. ‘ 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12% | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.... 2%4@ 34 
Lots of less than 1 Som seed ing@l2% Turkey, Raw and Powdered.. 24@ % 


Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts| Burnt, American.............. 1%4@ 2 
to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed Raw, American................ 1%@ 4 
grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls, 4%. es — te tee eeeeeeseeess 12 @u4 

ermilion, American anes 2 

Dry Colors— eR Onicksilver, bulk..... = ns 9 

Bini ONO 6..0006560s 0000500 5 @10 Quicksilver, bags..........-... @66 

Black Drop, American......... 4 3 English, Import.............. 6 @70 
Black Drop, English........... 5 @15 EE on ehGubecascéctackoiocd 90.9041. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the 
Goods—that is, those which 
manufacturer—are printed in 


following quotations General 
are made by more than one 
Italics, and the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They 


usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 





Pidatare =one— 


Domestic, @ doz. ° Z 
PIGEER'S ccccecccocccccccessces h 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, “Blind. 


Window Stop— - 
Jvea’ Patent... .ccccccscccces pvaceesece 35%, 
Taplin’s Perfection... seenbasaance eceelh 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shella, &c. 
Anvils—American— 





Eagle Anvils..........-+++- #bT @k¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.........- 949% ¢ 
PremtOM cocecccscccoccesecces # bh 9@9%¢ 


Imported— 
Peter Wright e Sons, ¥ » 84 to 49 
b, ¢; 350 to 600 bb, 


Anvil, Vise ond bri— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.0u.......- 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, éc. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail C0....--.--eeeseees 33%% 

Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. ... ..7é@5dé5% 
Jennings’ Patu., reg. finish. . 

5061960 % 

Rlack Lip or Blued..... . .60&10 
Boring Mach, Augers... . .704é10 
Car Bits, 12- in. twist.... 50610 







lord’s Auger and Car Bits....... 4085 7, 
Forstner Pat. Auge Bits ey 2% 
C.._E. gone 

No, ¥ om ip. Re “jenning”’ list.. 

No. 30, Jennings’ Mab. osnes aie 
Russell bernings’ cundihehnade B5& 104214 / 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits 1b 





Millers Falis.. 
Pugh’s Black.... 
Pugh’'s Jennings’ 
Snell's Auger Bits 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ B 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in. 
Snell's King Auger Bits.. 4 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits...... ---50% 
Bit Stock Drilis 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s smaii, $18; td an ann 
Clark’s Pattern, doz 
‘ ia ditheshhaessdeese todiok0 


No. 2, $ 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern...........:. 
c. EB, Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. ‘Be 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
size, $26. UN cts. ceadatahapeas sé 70&10? 


Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 


Common Dble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos, 1 to 1, 
$4.60; 11 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Vat., per doz. .85.50@6.00 





“Pattern 


















Ames ...... eocccccccccccccccesecsces 25&10% 
WIREUONEER  cvccecogecovceseseotococtoesee 2% 
We: MII, 0 i. ceviicocssnnmaseses BY 
a“ p Augers and a 
ee ¢5@ 

Ford's aiaachads vent anskesdanen Sins’, 
C. E. Jennings & Co. 

L’ iomenedine’ © ‘sdekdavedsonacnsdunaes 15% 
Watrous’ 334%4&T% 
NTT. Boner ceccnddcceccccetsugtte cesved 40% 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 
Brad Awle: 
Handled ........gr0. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@710¢ 
Po Awle: 
nhandled, Patent. .gro. 81@3}¢ 
Unhdled, Shldered. .gro. 65@10¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $38. 4.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11. .00 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........84.75@5.00 


Second Quality...... $4.25@ 4.50 
Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 

Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Azle 
Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. ..#4@+%¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar. . .4%@P4é¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose. . .34@35,¢ 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 334% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


No. 1% Com., New BtylesnGs a¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar.... -4@4 at 
Half Patent: 
Nus. 7, 8, 11 and 22... .75@5&5% 
Nos. 13 to 14... .. -7&lUG@T5E45% 
Nos. 15 to 18... 7T5&10@5c 105% 
Nos. 19 to 22...75€10@754 10457 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., 44Gas¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 54o@6¢ 


Balf Patent... .csccve lb., SeagIe 
Bair Fishing— 
Hendryx: * 
et Bidsmeneicnn«ee 900d. Cencenecasees 20% 
BD BeMeccecee sc cces ctbnncstiobenwbinies 2% 
Competitor Bait.......-...-....++ 20&5 7% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........ccccccseesees 50% 
ae 50&10@60 7, 
4 Spring— 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances............ 50&10 
Straight Balances..............- 40@50 %, 
Circular Balances.............-. 50&10%, 
By Bis ceccunsevecuscscoesseceuade 30% 
Barb Wire—sSee Wire, Barb. 


Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib.... 
per lb., 34@34¢ 


owe 


a l 
No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 


po eres 40d 10G50% 
Chattillon’s No. L.....cceeeeceeeccees 
Chattillon’s No. 2.....-.-cceseseeeees 02 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No. 13 Wire Tinned # doz.......$0.75 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0.75 
RE.» 16 natin send sthhésenawedne $0.85 
No, ll Wire Coppered # doz. $1.10; 
ne $1.2 


No. 10 Wire Galvanized..® doz. $1 50 


Western W. G. Co.: 


No. 1 Electric.........scsee. gro. $7.80 

No. 2 Buffalo..........+++++- gro. 3 00 

No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. 00 
Egg- 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, per doz., No. 5, $0.80; No. 1, 
Jap’ d, $1.15: No. 1, Tin’d, $1.40; 
No. B, Jap'd, $1.40; No. 2, Tin’d 
$1.85; No. 2, Jap'd, $1.35; No. 6, $1.60 

Lyon, Jap’d, per doz, No. 2, 
$1.35; No. 3, $1.50. 

Taplin Mfg, Co.: 

Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60, 
$4.00: No. 75, $6.50; No. 100, $7.00; 
No. 102, Tin’d, $8.50; No. 150, 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00; No. 20, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No, 22, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; No, 300, Mammoth, per 
doz,, $25.00. 

ys & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 


& 8S. Dover......... at 00 


W estern, 7; ok. Buftaio. ee 7. Ot 


Wonder (R, M, Co.)..# gro, net, $6.00 


Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List. 
60¢ 10604 045% 


Hand— | @ 

Inch.. 6 ? 8 9 0 \=s 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 \ Z 
Molders— x 

ink... 0. 3B nD Hm ~ 
Doz.. . $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) > 





Belils— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods... .1545@75é 1065 % 
 " ¥  * See Md 10075 % 
SET dsintd satacnsnwedes 7 % 
EE  waivccdnedercacce 
Door— 
SSIES eee, 2 45° 


Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s......s5&10% 


EN a itd condense: 50& 106 ‘ 
Yankee Gong.............. elastin 
and— 
Polished, Brass.......... 604 10%, 
White Metal..... aitncee 60% 
Nickel Plated........ 50k 10@60% 
MET 8 ins Sic wea a 60LTY 
Cone’s Globe Hand Belis.. . 33%4@%5 
NY SIN od ive cosdatencecdon 3%4@35° 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Belle......... Th., 24@24¢ 


that the price of the goods 


? 


in question ranges from 33's 


per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the 
dresses of manufacturers see 
also THe IRoN AGE DtReEcrory, 


names and ad- 
the advertising columns and 
issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


of the Iron, Hardware and 


edition of “ Standard Hard- 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and 
Hardware Merchants 


useful as possible to Retail 


en Tube & DSildlping CL 
GEGEN ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscece wr 
Table Cail Pcekenes Sie DUC AU 


Belting— Leather— 


Ectra Heavy, Short Lap. .6945% 
Regular Short Lup... .60&10&5% 


Ec nid's ccieureacanes 10% 
Light Standard...........70&5% 
Cut Leather Lacing......... 45 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 
25¢ 
Rubber— 


Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
TIATIAS 
Common Standard... .70@70é&10 
Standard ° - COh5 GOVE IUY 
BEE acsccecvitiotenes 60G 6045 %, 
High Grade.. - 0L5@50E 10 % 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit Sosa idehtaing Tire 
Upsetters, No. $4.25; No. $7.25; 
Ro. A, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; "No. 5. 


$20 
Green River Tire Benders and Uy. 
IEE < dhexdndancdausncandned dnaedase 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8, Leng’s Son & Co.'s 1906 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes....... 50 
UE Baws cddsosevetcithanesweecdatecs . .60 6 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden........... 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... 50@50&8 7 
B. & L. B, Co.: 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 

Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50& 10%, ; 

Star Wire Rope, 50 Tarbox Metal 

Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 

a 50&10%; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and 


MO ccnzndbasavetixes ' sucseseul 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, Iron........50 
Stowell’s Loading......... veces OKO 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, édc...........40 
Paper Embossed..... .. . 40410 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 


Keuffel & Keser Co.......c.cccccceses 331% 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
% < 6 and amaller..... 1a@—*% 
Larger and Longer...... 
60k 10604 1045 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 2),’99 
7 
DO BAGG. scces. 65 6545 
Machine, % «& 4 and smaller. : 
‘ 5a 
Machine, larger and longer. 
65 @ 6545 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knvb 
fe 3 4 5 6 5 
Per doz.$).30 35 .45 60 80 
, Iron Spring ‘Foot, Jap’d: 


Mitescatuess 6 8 10 
Per doz.. $1.20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain Fiat,Japanned: 
| eee 6 8 10 
Por @0@......- 81.00 140 163 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
Tee 6 8 10 
Se $0.75 95 «(1.25 

Wrought Barrel Japd.80@s80é 10% 
Barrel Bronzed. ... . .50@50&10% 
re 704 10G704 104 10% 
Shutter .. . 045A 50k 1045 % 
Square Neck........75@75d0% 
Square .. .66%,410@662 mannan. 

Ives’ Patent Dear 0 0 

Plow and Stove— 


OT” RAPER RSP -65410€4 
BPOOO a ste wedsarecedmeas R21,€ 10 
wire 
Common Iron... cchacwee 80% 
eee ee 0% 


American Screw Company: 
Norway Puila., list Oct, 16, '84...30% 
hagie Mhlila., list Oct. 16, '84....824% 
May State, list Dec, 28, '9...... BUY 
Frauklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '34...80°, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, '34....82'2 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, '99........ oe 80% 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "34 80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘84....82% 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, '99...80% 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, Met Bae, B Wikicccccccgees 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., "S.<....80% 
Unson Nut Co.: 
SEO We Brccccccsencocecevsccess 724% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, wtth Handle: 


tS eee 1% ™m% 1% 2 
Per doz...8h80 6 60 6.40 8.00 
OS Fae ccee O% 2% 


POY GOB. cccoccveces SS 11.50 
E:iterprise Mfg. Co., No 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65@$1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each.. 7 


Boxes, Mitre— 


C. E. Jennings & ‘Ciavseccencesraa AM 

Langdon ... vidaemgadende 15&10 

PRONOUN” scodeccddaxcansedyssesueuen’ 40 

Seavey ee eeeeererescsesescessesees 334% 

Stanley R. & L. Co,: Nos, 240 to 
460, 30°; Nos, 50 and 60.........% 
Braces— 


Commin pell.A merican . $1.25@1. 50 


Barber's . 50K 10K 10601 
Fray’s Genuine ‘Spx fford’s.... 60 
Fray's No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
PU witaiinessbbedseindartdeedennemaaten 60 
C. HB. Jennings & Co...........00. 50&5 
Mayhew’s Ratchet...............ss000- 60 
Mayhew's Quick Action Hay Pat...50°, 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 25&10 


P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60@60&5 7 
Stanley R. & L. Co. 
Stanley, 35%; Victor svasecadtninne 45% 


Brackets— 


Wrought Steel. . .80€10@8041045% 


Griffin's Pressed Steel.......80@80&10 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets........70&10% 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink...50 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire..... 604 10 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 





Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co.............. 75&20 
Western, WW. G. Otisesccccacgcacs 80% 
WHO’ GEOR Girccccccescscccce 75@75&10% 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 

GON ccccelD 12 uy 
Water, Regular...1.49 1.70 190 
Water, Heavy.....3.49 3.70 $.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 $2.95 
WO cicccccccs. SE OH S28 


Bucks, Saw— 
iitiitddcdenk ee ticnans #8 aru. $36.00 
Bull Rings— See Rince, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list, Scpt., "96. Lia@—% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout's........... . OY 
5 Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .s0€19@50% 


Fast Joint, Narrow. . .j0d0@s0% 


CE ONS <6 on éen - ae 
Loose Pin............WEWABY 
Mayer’s Hinges.........1 WATIRS 
Parliament Buttsa....... “WANES 


Wrought Steel-- 


: Discount 
Reversible and Broad. 7545 


Light Reversible, Light ls 
Narrow .. 2+. -HEI% | ES 

Loose Joint. Narrow. L’ht + 3S 
Inside Blind, etc.....75% | =3 

Back Flaps, Table, = 
COG wecedes - 704 10% 


oie. Bird — 

Hendryx Brass: Series 3000. 5000 
no, 5° 1200, 554% ; 200. 300. 600 
900 . 11&10°% 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700. 3 

10% 
Hendryx Enameled........ ; 10&10% 
Calipers—see Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Hee!l— 
Blunt. 1 prong.....per Ib., 4444¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong.. per Ib., jigs, ¢ 
Rurke’s Blunt, 1@4%¢ : Sharp 1! GA%e 


Deal aS 


4 
{ 








O16 


Gautier, Brunt, @r%K¢ ; Sharp. 442@4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, # fb, 3.65¢; = 


15¢ 
Can Openers— 
see Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 


Illinois Pattern..... $i. 
New York Pattern.. 1. 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1 
Dubuque 


Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
5 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 


Caps, Percussion— 
Bley’s E. 52@s5¢ 


angen wee per M si@si¢ 
F ae ce Bei oo 2 saan 42¢ 
i ae 26 tna end eee .per M © 


Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevent or 





$8 per M......-e00- 

All ier primers per M1. 52@1.60 
Cartridges— 

Blank er 
et J ae 
38 C. Fr eS, |. 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50... 200 0665 
82 cal. Rim, ee - 1065 


B. B, Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd.$1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail. oo eee 
Central Fire...... ees 
Target and Sporting Rifle. . 1545 
Primed Shells and pen 15410 
Rim Fire, Sporting.. conan 
Rim Fire, Military....... 1565 


Casters— 


Bed 
tn Oe 
P hiladelphia . ‘ok 
Acme, Ball Bearing 
BROGR. scacccescevccccese 
Boss Anti-Friction... 
Gem (Roller Bearing). . 
Martin’s Patent a 
Standard Ball Bearing.. gis 
Tucker's Patent low list.............. é 
Yale (Double Wheel) ce eee 50% 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


- 604 10@60£ 1045 
75@75410 






arme's smog 


** 


5-16 % 5-16 % 17-16 % 9-16 
$8.70 5.90 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
% tol Peto 1% inch. 
$3.85 8.70 3.65 3.80 
German Coil...... .60¢10€10@70% 
Halter— 
Halter Chains...... 6045@60E 10% 


German Pattern Halter Chains, 


list July 24, 91... 2. C0ELIEN% 

Covert Mfg. Co, ; 

peat se 35&5% 
Cow Ties— 


see Halters and Ties, 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6%4—6-8, Str’ght, with ring . $20.00 
644,—6-2, Str’ght, with ring . $26.00 
614—8-2, Str’ght, with ring . $30.00 
644—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $35.00 


NOTE.—Add Pe pair for Hooks. 
Twist syacw add per pair for Nos. 2 


and 3, No. 1, 8c ; No. 0, 4c to price of 
Straight Y iink. 

Eastern Standard Traces, ee 
on Chain, &C......++ i£10% 
Somamiadadiee 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 
Re 60410 
DEON on canvcecveccee® 60410 

Safety Chain.......+++++ 70410 

Gal. Pump Chain..... lb. 4@44% 
‘ove Mf : 

om fialter, Heel, Rein, Stal-. 

MOM dcccsccccccnccscsasecesdecsenees 40% 


Oneida _Community: 
ron "Dos Leads and Kennel Chains, 


40@ mt 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel) 
ne 45@6045 %, 
Wire Goods Co.: a 
Dog Chain........ seseececsees +++ T0&10% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... OY 





Chain and Ribbon, Sash— | 


Oneida Community: f 
Copper Chain, 60&5%; Steel cate 

Pullman: 4 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain 


60&10% 

Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 

ft $1. 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue... .gro., 45@—¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 40a@—¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., 3@—¢ 
Some jobbers sell at lower prices 
than above 
Checks, Door— 
tardsley’s . , 45 
Pullman, per gro........... $54.00 
PA nts scutes ceniiiwshiibundnvanaaa 40° 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 


Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... R° 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools. ..40° 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .30° 


Farmers’. Carpenters,’ 
with Tools.......... 


etc., Chests, 


AY 








THE 


Machinists’ and 


Pipe Fitters’ 
Chests, Empty........+-«+- poqccces 50% 
Date CI cca sccecesececnvancecie 50% 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 


fs” ESS 33%&10% 

Chisels— 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List.. + WE 1O@IS4 1065 % 
ER RR Sr ar yA 
Charles Buck Edge Tool Co........ 07 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 
Socket Firmer No. 
Socket Framing No, 





tt 
L. & I, 5. White Co 
Tanged— 
Tenges Firmers.... .88 1- SG0% 
ey eee re 307%, 
Charies Buck Edge Tool Tovancnt 30% 
C. E, Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. 25% 
Ke & 1, J. White Giicccccccces:s 25&5% 
Cold— Ib. 


Cold Chisels, good quality . 18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11a 12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 


Almond Drill Chucks.............+++ 39 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck....35 
Beach Pat., each 00 Z 
BRITO cccccccccccccccccccccccceces éeceeele 
Blacksmiths® padeeieevtenvies eccccgoecs 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks........... ‘na 
Pratt’s Positive Drive..... wepnosececs 
Skinner Patent_Chucks 
Independent_ Lathe Chucks.. 
Universal, Reversible Jaws. 4 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 09 
Drill Chucks, New Model, $ 
Standard, 40&10% ; Skinner Pat., s 
25%; Positive Drive............+ 33% % 
gE: rer 30% 
Face Plate re bind awh aenessneeebd 40&10% 
Stendare Tool C zs 
Improved Drill Ghuck sevaveccsanntd 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &,, 
d 17, 40%; No | eRe 
i Nos. 82 ind 


fudependent ae ‘Nos. & and 318. 40% 
Independent Steel, No, 
Cam Czar Drill, tion 


Universal ll, 12, “* 17, 13, 14, 15. 40% 
Universal, No, 357 





Iron Face Plate. Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 
CE ME Dileicctasindbisiarornrvapeon 40% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 


Ww seeeba Patent Chucks: 
Rathe® CEMBe ccc cccnccccesacecccced 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... z, 
Oneida Drill..........s+cceeeeeeeeees i 
Scroll Combination Lathe....... ad 


Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... MERKS*. 
Cossiags Makers’, P., 8S. & 

Co, 


Besly, PRAIA. no skchcbdancies tl 33% & 10% 
nee s, Utica Drop Forge & bar 


Wood Workers, Hammers’..... “joaine 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adijustable...... 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 





& C, Shank, All Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 

Pete? WSs. cc ces can cestsscoccccccsesse 30% 
Fayette R. Piumb.. Sadbderstnboucedie'd 30% 
i 2. B. Bu OD a renoinssvcund 30%, 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
’98 Chicago Horse, each 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 


Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.06 R 
ed 8 Enclosed Gear 
BERD, GOR ono oe conrecve 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 J 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, '05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 

Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 


Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 


Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
i. sce ah aes 6 oa PO Ae ee 70 % 
Compression Bibbs.. 65k 10% 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens ... 
BOI Wilks ddd vann vente connecter 

Lgether. Walter B. Stevens & Soave. 
ist 


Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Co............scees-: 40%, 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods...... T0k10@75 %, 
temis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
SD WS deisancsécneicstoncveaegeasll 65% 
Calipers, Double, 65° Inside or 

Outside ........ Jide bautiaenterect 65 
Calipers, Wing... ....sivesccsocesesess 0” 
EL :Cdink ons cccginmentugnnanell 50%, 


Wm. Schollhorn Co. : 
Excelsior Dividers 
Lodi Dividers 


IRON 














AGE October 4, 1906 
Condustoe't Pipe,— Slaw and Kraut— 
° Henry Disston & Sons: 
oui” oe Sree Slaw and Kraut Cutters, Corn 

Galv. Charcoal Copper. J. ee, oes’: scvaosenas paedsone , 

Steel. Iron, 14, 16420 oz, Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Eastern: Gombined Slaw Cutter and on, 

9 ge eS Ege pepe oz. $4. 
Ps 606814 % 40&10% Tucker & Dorsey Mig. Co.: 

70% SAMY ETL | Slaw Cutters, i Knife. cr. $id@sa 
Western and Southern: Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..# gr. $22@%¢ 
8 osu>, 55€21Q% 4045 % Tobacco— 

Bere 505% H0d2,°% All Iron, Cheap. .doz. ar ee 50 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 
— eee 
Gal, each 
5 ge . 31 50 $1.50 $1.40 we 10 sar 
eae pia goto sateo 
Biber ccgeeceses 4 6 8 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3,990 
Galvanized, Li Lined, ge heniiee, 


8 
tee . sivase $1. 05 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
White Enameled, 2%; Agate Lined.25% 


Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23¢; lighter than 
3 lb. to pair j 


Cord— 


Braided, Drab. ‘ie 
Braided. Ww hite, ‘Com.,. No 
to 12, 24¢; No. 7, 2444¢; 2 
254 
Cable EO BOMB. oo Seiki nc 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... lb. 0@10%,¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, viol “ee as 
Patent Russia...... -auye 
Cable Laid Russia. .. @ls¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd'd. ‘. ‘easaice 
India Hem Twisted . - lb. 12@L13 ¢ 
Patent In ia, Twisted .lb. 12@18¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: # wt, solid 
eae Nos. 8 to 12, $0.24; "No os 
No. 6, $0.25%: ¥ doz. 50 ft., 
Gros’ @ 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85: 
50 ft., Viewer, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 


az: 


10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0:95; 50 ft.; 

fanila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Braided, gotten. No. 6, ®@ wt, 

1%¢; No. 7, 25¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 24% ¢ 
Bairsone ‘Braided, "tt 8, 9 an 

77, Dye; 26%¢. 

eiteaee Cable iia’ ‘Italian, Nos, 7 
TO Wa cases Wer dvooevecctevecoess ene ¢ 
Pullman: 
Wire Sash Cord.......... reer 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, per lb., Drab Cotton, 
40¢; Italian Hemp, 4Wwé¢; <i 
55¢; White Cotton or Spot. ¢ 

Massachusetts, White....... * b'30 ¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab........ 8 th 35 


Phen. White, a 8 to 12, 27¢; 
7, 27%4¢; No. 6, BY%¢. 


Biles’ Lake, per : 
A, Drab, "5¢ : A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, — 35¢ ; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57'2¢ 


See also Chain and Ribbon 
Wire, Picture— 


List July 10, 1906. . .85410h10G@— 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list, 85&10 
Cradles— 
ee Es Lee 404 1214 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 


Zelnicker’s Timber. ? gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Ble, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black........ $4.00 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
% in. y=-4 $1.75; 5x % x 3-16, 
$2.50; 5 x 1% x 3-16.............. $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’ — 


Fort adiiom, per doz., Heavy, $7.00; 
SE  CurdeD ceweencasevaviensséncadel $6,50 


Crow Sare—tes Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Ve Sin nd caecenscenncnsetnanss 50%, 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 





No, 12 M’d’m Knives, 1817.28 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
CO BNE anaes cesdeioces #8 doz 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co.. 40° 
SE MER ns 6 seeswas nig 7 


ae & Hemenway Co 
W oodwar 


Meat and Food— 





SEE. Gh avehiesta%heish5anedaraemene 30% 
BUOD, bosdsccceces . 2. oe ee 
a Stain $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
Nos..... 5 a 
Each .. $2 s $2.75 $1. 50 $6 W@W&KT °% 
SEE + DS auinvecdanes MKT Y 
rrr ree # doz. west” 
$19.00 $30.00 
cued 40&10@50°, 
‘ ..8 doz. 40@50% 
Nos,... 305 — 310 312 
$35.00 $48.00 — 00 $72 





N. E. Food Choppe 
New Triumph No. TOS. ® doz. 00 


Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00: No. 2. 
TD het an duet anand bine 45&10&10° 
Ww ondruft™ iD nxessdinats ‘ . B doz. 40@50% 

BED eben bedecnenwennens 150 
sist 00 $18.00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 25@30° 


ED .. <ancaveskeorvegadexad ous 
National, # doz., No. 
$18 


i: Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 

Disston’s : z 

Rapid, # doz., $24.00 BB 
Samson, # doz., 2% 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5°, 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 3 
O04, “~ 

Post Hole Diggers. Ts 


Handle. "Post Hole Diggers, 
doz. $7.25 

# doz., Universal, $14.00; 

Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 

$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
SE SE ccc nnscacteasncavecase $7.00 

Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, % 
SLE Mh cnn ccaakunyoanntenecerecest % 

Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 









Perfection 
Wh, acosasnceegeesocesesunccesssere 
Split 


Kobler’s, 


Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, # 
fos... a8 No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
0, 4, 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 








Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters....35%, 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 

Rae .$1.50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers Fale beeen dhedunh 15&10°, 
een I, By. B. Wi penevecsnnce -40% 
Goodell iastiane’ "Driits. 406 5@40& 10 
sSae's Automatic Drills, Noe, 
Jonneon’ 8 Drill Points 16% °, 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.334&10 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 25° 
Ratchet, Parker’s, 40%; Weston’s. .40 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H - 

gee earineeetndiipape eth peters 
EK, BOO Mins vecsaucnbineees 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8. 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, "No. 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 

Twist Drills— 
BE MOOR. 6s. 80% 60£ 10£ 10@70% 
Taper and ‘Straight Shank. 
60d 10.606 1045 %, 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, #@ 





doz., 2%-in. $6; +m., was 6-in 
anbiad debs pncaetianladansbasierexoa 50% 

Buck Bros.’ 6 
Champion © 
Disston’s 
SND nn onde sca tnild ca vide dds takinwe< s 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets. No. 3, $12.. 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. Moain: 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35%, 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50&10&10&5 
NE Lckccdiceatsctnntcnedtibecdn +04 0”, 
Mayhew’s Black Handle..... deen dake 40° 


Mayhew’s Monarch...........-...- oe 6 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 2i & 10%, 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 4%.. T8107 
New England Speciality iveades 50&10 10% 
ah £ th & Co., Pert obeea Hideo 
mith o.’s Perfect H’dle.40% 
Stanley R,. & L. Co.’ 
No. 64, Varn, Tiedies 65%; No. 
86, 75%; Victor, 55% ; Defiance. .70% 
7565 to 7568, 


Swan's: 
Nos. 50%; No. 7540, 
40&10% 


a Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 


Gale. Charcoal Copper. 

Steel Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
Eastern: ‘ 

80% Wk5% £109 
Central: ne , P 

PHEWATIAY 20 PET Y, 


Western and Southern: 
TOk2LIM, % GUEISELLY $045, 


So.Western: 
70420 % 654214 % poke, Y 
cash. 4 Factory ship 


Terms,.—2% Pg 
ments generally delivere 
See also Conductor Pi Pine and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, al rrstonten: 
Galv. Steel and Galv. & 


Standard Gauge. . a "eon 
ENG ace: vias oe 4 


eeeeeernear ay 
Sy MENS L.vwinis Sadie es dwiaime 
No. 98 eT SAT Nhe 


Copper - +. 60% 


Elbows, Stove Pipo— 


Dover, one piece (R, M. C )....40&10° 
Perfect Elbows............. an 


Emery, Turkish— 


4 to 54 to 
46: 220: Flour. 
Kege .......0.8 ¢ 5%e IG 
4 noes... ny rae 5%¢ She 
‘4 CUB. vase ¢ 6 
10-1b. cans, : Ag 
10 in case... .6%¢ 7 6 
10-1b. cans, less f ¢ 4 
than 10......100 ¢€ 0 @€ 8 @ 
Leas quantity. .19 @ 49 @ rg 4 


NOTF..—In ae t 
of 104 is given 0 3 tons a discount 





October 4, 


1906 


Extractors, Lemon Juice | 





—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


BIGAMNOTTMAR'S osc cccdsccdscccecescs 50&107 
WOE cc cvccccccccecssssescooss 40410 
Cord and Weight— 
BUG -viivcncdccvesscucvercesncesess cece SIX 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined. .50@50410% 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. . 
604 10@70%, 
Bed COdG. cccccsccess 404 10@50 
Peete os cece sees 0d 10Q@75 7% 
Bb. & L._B. Co.: 
EE Wi ausicidedonensyencesenil oe 
BROR cccccccccccvccccccceccccoceccesses 
West Lek. .ccccccccccccsovcess eee 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin “ee “08 
Join Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 
Jolin Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key. soaio? 
‘john Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 607, 
John Sommer's pienons Lock....... 407% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined...50/% 
John 


Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined, 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. cy 
John Sommer’s O. Cork Lined...50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 806 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 40% 


McKenna, Brass: - 
Burglar Proof, N, P........++sseees 25% 
an te % and % iweh.......... 25° 
self easurin, 
Enterprise, a doz. $36.00........ BERG 
Lane’s, ®@ doz. $36.00............ 40&107 


National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40410 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands...... .70&10@75é109 
Standard Brands.75é10@75d 10410 
Lower Grade.. . .75410410@80€ 107 


Imported— 


Stubs’ sore — list, July 
24, . 83 1-3@ 40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co. 


Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
$3.7 





Fusible Links, No, 9%6.. 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Inch orc 1 19 21 
Per doz.... -- $3.25 3.75 i 4.75 
Pi, A he Mace cenessdsnd &10@10 7 
Reading H AM CP scccnndencccnnae 60% 
Stoweil’s Giant Grindstone Hanger. . 
doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 


Heavy, 50&10&10%; Light...... 60&10% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


NOTL. —- Manufacturers are 
rae 4 from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 





using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at nee prices. 608109 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............+- & 107%, 
Victor, Hay......... bhababenaes 606 15&2'4 7, 
Victor, Manure......cccccccccceceses 664s /, 
Ones, mone ce veceveeees 65 
Yhampion, Hay.......+-ses+s- / 
Champion, Header &% 
Champion, Manure..........- 60K 15&2' 7, 
Columbia, Hay.......cccccccccssees 60&20 fe 
Columbia, Manure.......ssseeeeesseess 107%, 
Columbia, Spading..........+... 70&& 12% / 
Hawkeye Wood Barley........-+-2:- 402 
W. & e Potato Digger.........-- 604107, 
Acne Hay.......... sceeccccesescase 60&2 fe 
Acm Manure, 4 tine.......... 60.& 1045 %, 
Dakota Header®.............0+-00+5+ 6020 ’, 
Jackson Steel Barley..........-++- Sao 
BaneaS MOAME....--.ccccccccccccccced 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 09 
Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Saw-— 
White, S’g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, 8 gt Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 


Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz. $1.40@1.50 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Viele peecs fey lie Samo ae 
Each . $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.20 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse-- Per 1000 Feet. 
eer ae ee $2.75 | x0 
COCR voce ese uwdv ins 5.20 | $ 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. $8.65 } & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 | 3S 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) ~ 


Gaeewe. Molasses and Oil— 


Stebbins’ Pattern. ...... .80&10% 
Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50410% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Martine, & ai 50&50.&10°% 
Scholl's Patent. . 0K 10@50& 10410 Y 
Toor Haneers.. -50@50& 10° 


Disston’s Marking, “Mortise, &c. 67%" 
Stanley R. & L, Co.’s Butt and 
Rabbet Gauge............. BY 
Marking and Mortise.. 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's. 
WD, BOE Be vincevesecce 


Wire, P.. 8. & W. Coc cececece ae 





Gintete—. Single Cut— * 


Numbered ussort- 
ments, per gro. 

No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 


Nail, Metal, 
Spike, Metal, 


Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 

Spike, Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 
Glasses, Level— 


Chapin-Stephens Co,.......... 60@60&10 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 


25410@50% 
international Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade... .qgro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-t pails, ea. 
a4 in boxes, # doz., 1 Wb, $1.20; 
eden eawahaadiodonen dat .. -$2.00 
Heteset Be Gis. on ncccadeneduesseas 2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mie, Co....ccccccccee 334@33%4&10% 
Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each......$2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, ‘ 
per inch, @ doz.............. $2.00 / °. 
Pike Mower and Tool Grinder, (2 
GEN vsvccadankudi smieahancesss $6 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


Cae. Dts cas 60£ 10604 1045 % 
Covert Mfg. Co. 

WOU esnesencedcacecccesctenaseceosices % 
SG TG, cecccccaccocccnceevscesstes f 
NS BN tars. cccugtenewkersadns 3 
CO Bein ceecdécccescansvcenceds 
Hemp Rope,......sccecccssevees ° 
Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters c 
Bi, GR Wes ceccvcastcenass 45@50% 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&10&5% 





Hammers-— 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’...40&10@40&10&10% 
Heller’s Farriers....... eee 
e o & » 25, 


50, $1.75 ° 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Plumb: , 

Plumb, A. E._ Nail 
3344&7%2@33'4&10&TS 
and B. S. Hand........ 

SORT &5@50& 10&TH&SY, 
Machinists’ Hammers. 50&5@50&10&5°%, 
Riveting and Tinners’ 

40&244@40K&10&2% ”, 


Heavy Hammers and 





Engineers’ 


Sledges— 
Under $ Ib., per Ib., 50¢.. .80€10% 
8 to 5 lb., per Ib., poe... .80410% 
Over 5 lb., per 1b., 30¢. 80€10410% 


Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..\b. 94@10¢ 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 


Age, Pick, &c... .60&10@60k 1045 % 
Hoe, Rake, &c.... - » -45@50% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, ‘ée.: 

Long Handles. ; 


-45@50% 


D Handles........ » . -0G@5085% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
BEE) crud tatnbs cukdaed dedvostesasethe 40% 
( Shampion Sceettubasdinnwhyses . 50 
EEE cvccuuswesccuatlaedineeceevens 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. ..yr0.$2.50@$3.00 
Brad Awl..... gro. $1.65Q$1. 5 
Chisel Handles, Ass’ d, per gro.: 


Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory. «++ « $2,15@2.40 

Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95 ; Hickory..... $1.45@$1.60 


Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 


File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 


liammer, Hatchet, éc. 
GO 10@604 1045 % 
IIand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; 


; Jack, 
Fore, 


Bolted.75¢ 
Bolted.90¢ 





Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
 Biedissnesvedessue 407@40& 10° 
SE enw sun wake wah ; 65(@65.& 107, 
File and Awl...... 652 65&10 
Saw and Plane. 40(@40& 10° 
Screw Driver.... 40@40&10°7 

Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
SEE eavatilecend 15&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
# gro. $0.85@$1.50 


Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track, 
os a aor Hangers per double set 


Allith 


Mfg. Co.: 
Reliable, No. 1; Allith, No. 3: Al- 
lith Adjustable, No. 6; Reliable 
Parlor Door CeCe cerooeces ——e 


___THE _ IRON AGE — 


| 








Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 


SE aodcthsisndteancde re yA | 
Uscillating ime warwlce - 2A 
8 fo 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co 
Baggage Car Door............. 50% 
Elevator . 30% 


Railroad 
Cronk & Carrier Mig. Co.: 
Loose Axle. , 
Roller Bearing. 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: 








Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00...... 70% 


Roller Bearing, No. 1), 
Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy., 
22, $18.00 


We 


Lane Bros. Co.: 


Parlor, Ball Be aring, $1.00; 
Standard, _ 15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2 80; New Cham- 


$15.00.70 : 


My .cnugasecniparendeuawss $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard..... W&5% 
PE caccunnceceecavuccaseli Gee | 
GRMEIEEE cndcecevsceecssonscsed 60&2% 
Special 70&5% 

Lawrence Bros.: 
Advance and Sterling.....60&10% 

Cleveland and Peerless.....75% 
Ciigpee, NG. TB. cc cccccccccccsess 6U% 
QROTM cocvccecsccsceccccs G&10% 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl Sets, 

$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 

CE Keceddhussicncidecatwune 60&5% 
DONE cicéedsccentcccecsees T0&5 7% 
BE Beiswsacccnteccccevces 60&10% 
McKinney Mfg. Co 

No. 1, Special, sis Gensel 60 10% 
No. 2, Stands ard, $18........ 60&10% 
Hinged Hangers, Geerocecvcesas 50% 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers.....60&5% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247, 

605% 

Pioneer Wood Track No. 3. .$2.00 


Ball B’r'g St’l Track No. 10,50&10% 


Roller B'r’g St'l Track No, 12.$2.15 | ¢ 
Roller B'r'g St’l Track No. 13.$2.30 | 2 
Roller B'r’g, Nos. 39, 41, 43, & 
70&10% 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% | § 
Adjustable Track Fandem ‘Trol- = 
ley Track No. 16..... -50&10% ° 
Seal, Steel Track *N. O-Gaaes 2.25 Fae 
Auto Adj. Track No, 22..50&10% | © 
Trolley B. D. No. 17, $1.3; F, z 
D. No. 120, $2.10; No, ‘121, |* 
SNS EO Wl sucetaseoassacs $2.35 
Safety Underwriters F, D Nix 
woaiss No. 44..2% and 3 60&10% | 


| 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. | 
BEE .cneae -50&10% 
Royal Adjustable “Track No, 
Dl. Kerdgnubiaaidsannaunimes 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1......$2.00 
Trolley B, D, No, 20 50&10% 
Trolley B. D. No. 24, $1.30: No. | 
27, $1.40; No, 28... -- ++ $1,60 
Relies Bearings, Nos. 37, 38, 39. | 
43; 44, Sizes 1 and 2. Toei h 
Anti fric tion, No, 42; No. 4, 
sizes 2% and 3......... 60&10% 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 60&5 % 
Wolging Door B. B. Swivel No. 
Saneenndedvcedadecdbccocedess 40% 
enue Mfg. & Foundry Co, 
Acme Parlor Ball Seachen.. 40% 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60% | 
Apex Parlor Door 50&10K5 


Atlas, 60° 






Freight Car Door.60% 





Baggage Car Door. 4 000 MOK 
Climax Anti-Friction... -0G10% | 
DD *s Jabecudetadaaidcdeanda’ 40% | 
PEED ccncsancucuce 50% | 
NL. wines ddiwdenaads 6010 
Lundy Parlor Door 50& 10% 
Magic, 60 Rex Hinge Des r.60% | 
EY -d px th cicnd ccm und wade 60&10% | 
|” REE ER TS 15% | 
Parlor Door, 50&10%; Railroad,’ | 
: 50&10% | 
oo Car a ae 50% | 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500....50@10° | 
Underwriters’ Fire Door.. 40% 





Wild West Warehouse Door 5Q 


Zenith for Wood Track.. . 5010 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: ay 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle......70 
Climax Anti-Friction 50&10 
Hylo Hinge, New Perfection, — 
Pilot, Pilot Hinge 60 
Rider Wooster. 65% 


7 


Western Pattern. 


Taylor & Boggis F "y Co.’ ’s K 
der’s Roller Bearing 5 





Hangers— 


Pullman Trouser, 


# gro., 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 


eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
$27.00; 1 pair Fiat Gun Metal, $12.00 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, 50: 
1 pair Wood Clamp. $13.00: Skirt 
Hangers, Folding. per gro., $21.00: 
Coat Hangers, Folding, per gro., 
$8.00; Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, .per gro., $15.90: Garment 
Hanger Loops Round Nickeled, 
DOE Bi iadccvecdcene ‘ $15.00 
Victor Folding...... -.8 gro. $9.60 
Western. W. G. Co.......ccccece 70&10° 
Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers ® doz 
net cheehweesl caandedetecac . $4.50 


Joist and Timber 
Ce Gide atikc ein cveauecces 


Hasps— 


Griffin’s Security 


Hasp 
McKinney's 


Perfect 
Hatchets— 


Reqular list. firat quality... 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. 
than first quality. 


Hasp, # doz 


Heaters, Carriage— 





o 


-50&15&10&5° . 


Garment— 


1 pair Flat 
1 pair Round Nick 


id 
> 


icaa 


Clarks. No. 5. $1.75: No. 5B. $2.00: No 
2.25: No = $2.75: No 7D, $3.00: 

Ne SE. $8.2 No. 1. $3 50 

Clark Coal, 2 doz. $0.75 


10° 





Q17 


Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark's O. P.; 
Clark's Tip; en ) 


ee a aakewne $ 5 

Doz. pair..... $0.75 1.35 2.70 
Mortise Shutter: 

(L. € P., O. 8., Dixie, €c.) 

..aeene 1 %y 2 2% 

Doz. pair..... $0.70 65 .60 .55 


Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf 
falo, éc.): 


Ble cated na es % 2 
Doz. pair.. $0. 70 65 60 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures 


No. 2, for sr ond. $9.00; No. 3, for 

DS Sn te indendaivvaeadeonues 10°, 
Charles Parker Co.............. -T0@75%, 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic ied 


Hinges denccdutcctussaetcametvewwans 4 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, lll, for 

brick, Diadecescavasesaasvecdd .20% 
Reading's Gravity................ 60 


Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, 
with screws, $1.20. 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 


QO. 8., Lull & Porter....... T5& 10K5 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... T5& 10 
Queen City Reversible........ 75& 10 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. , 69, 
Te sedactaneatecdsncentauadeuecnd 5K 1U 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
Ge Wicanedasdédddaentoacess T5&K 10K 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5. 
19k 10K 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3 & & . * x«ll& 
Buffalo Gravity Lockir., Nos, 1, 
SGA te ddnsndednductcsacceénes T5& 10&5 
Shepard's Double Locking, Nos, 2 
u 





Cc an ity Locking, No. 75.7 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.757 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5% ‘ag “f 
anne Nos, 101 & 103.. 
W. H, Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock 
Ss GONE Br cudeksuedtuciaddeaase “60 


Gate Hinges- 


Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
Sac tad eens ae 1 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. 1.40 2.05 3.80 





Latches only. ea wea 70 .70 88 
New England: 

With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 

ia, ee! ee doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard's or Clark's, doz. sets. 


Nos. 1 2 3 


Hinges with Latches..$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only........... 70 =©.70 1.35 
Pivot Hinges 
Bommer Bros. Pivot... ana 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchi ess.. «i Mee 


Spring pineeine: 


Holdback, Cast Iron . -86.50@87.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast lron$6.25@ $6 75 
J. Bardsley: 
Bardsley's Non-Checking M: - { 
tise F loor Hinges. 
Bardsley’s Patent Checkin g. 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor. = 
Bommer Spring Hinges 


No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back. 


134 


# gr. $9.00 | 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: i 2 
Chicago Spring Hinges........25% | 
Triple End Spring Hinges....50% | = 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor..50% | = 
Garden City Engine House....25% | 3 
z Keene’ s Saloon Door.......... 341% 
olumbian Hardware Co,: = 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... \ ae 
TS ae 5% 13 
American os ; 30% | wo 
Columbia, # gr. No. 14, $9 00; 1s 
No. 18, $2.00 | 8 
Columbia, 4dj., No, 7, @ gr. $12.00 | — 
ee ee ee 30% +6 
Clover Leaf............ # ar. $12.00 : 
Oxford, new list.......... 0 


. 65 &10 . 
Matchle aD... .30 


Floor Spring Hinges 
Lawson Mfg. Co 
Richards Mfg. Co 


ften giver 


Superior Double " Acting Floor 
TT nikituanadtids inaekemee 40% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback } 
Screen Door........... # er. $9.00 | _ 
Ball Bearing Floor Hinge 50% 
Ohio Wetachable Scree Door ? 
Hinge # gr. $12.00 | = 
Guperior Spring Hinge Co.: | 
Superior Floor Hinges......33%% 
fhe Stover Mfg. Co: 
Ideal, No 16, Detachable, | 
gr. $12.50 
a lr gr. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1 #@ er. $9.00 
New Idea, Ik sable ‘Acting.. 45% 
New Idea Floor.... 45°, J 





Van Wagoner: 
Ball Bearing... 
No. 777 Sh’t Steel ‘Hoidb’k. ¥ gro. pr bs] 


Wrought Iron Hinges-— 


Strap and T BRinges, éc., liat 
December 20, 1904: 

Light Strap Hinaes.. .65%) 3 
Heary Stran Hinges. .75% 18 
Tight T Hinges......60% | exe 
Heavy T Hinges......55% 1535 
Ertra H’y T Hinges..20% { 3S 
Hinge Hasps......... 5% |= 
Cor. Heary Stran....78e% 1% 
Cor. Ex. Heary T..70€10% _ 





6 to 12in. Ib. I%¢ | 
14 to 20 in. .1b. "05 | 
22 to 36 in. .1b. 3% ¢ | 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


Screw Hook 
and Strap. 


i ns ockecnso nee be 
TED. oc cvccosccseves lb 
SEER ciceas.0 0.910% 20 0% lb. 8la¢ 


Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
1 6 it 8 
«082.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 
Galv, Funnel. 
Jap. Funnél. ee 45 2.6 
Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162........- each $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 


Hoes— “ reer 

l d Oval Paitern...... 
a ogmaninen) % 
Grub, list Feb. 28, 


D. & H, Scovil........---ceeeeeeeeres 4 
Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using ‘list of Au- 
gust i, 1899, or selling at net prices, 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&10a& 107, 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator nen Hos. 


on 


BGBn cccececpcccecccscgncoccseces 
re Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight..........- # doz. oe 
Junior Size...........-..+++- doz. $4 
Ft. Madison Spceution, Des. on. 50% 

7 o Hoe...... 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacc Toaliaiid 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........+++- Z 
Warren Hoe.........-scecsecesceees 45& 10%, 
W. & C. Iwanhoe...........--++0++ Tease 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ . 
B. B., ‘welain sasebeenee ppaaseoes oars = 
qnme ee ee 0Z., 
Ww. ”T ‘tning Shuffle Hoe, Bdoz. $4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit-— ; 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00........+++- 45&10% 
Door— y 
Bardsley's 45% 
Empire ...-.- 4 
Pul 
SUpPeriO4n ...--..eeeceeceecereeerceceee 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders “aon File. 
PEE sencnespcsecepenst soared 33%@40%, 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross, 
$10.80; @ doz.........-.seereeeeeees $1.23 
Hones—Razor— 


Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 

Bwaty ...ccccccecceccvvccecescoscocces 5e 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading........-.++.+++++ % 
Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 40% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s..........-..- 107% 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... 45&20 7%, 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville........ 65% 
Harness, Reading List................ 407, 
Harness, Stowell’s.............eeeeeees 607, 
School House, Stowell’s............-+ 70% 
Wire— 
Bes 2200085 00500na8 80410@ . .% 
Wire C. @ H. Hooks:.....+.- 
754 10@7 somes 
Qotembten Hdw Co., Gem....... 
Parker Wire Goods ‘Co., King. ‘Toni0% 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70% 
Western W. G. Co, Molding...... 75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60&10% ; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65: V Brace, 75%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 

Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50 
PO os ccigaped ‘doz. $1. 05@ $1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods 
Miscetlaneous — 


Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35 ; Heav $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per 02.81.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


DOP BOB.cwcvcceseosessess $1 39 
a 1b. 5%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 


Brass ...... a -6065qsr4 1045) 
Malleahle Iron. 
Opert Mfg. Co. Gate and oe 


: Ft. Madison Cut-Easy s7. 2 ore 
Oz. 

Bench EK -oks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn 
Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horeee. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition @ 
$-ply Guaranteed..ft. 8 @ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @1 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade...... ft. 8 
Fair Quality...... ft. 10 


aaa? 


l eone— 
Pee eS © BD. 0s cen% 1b.3 @S84e 
B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. S4U@se 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50 55 0 68 
Jap’d Tops....65 62 %5 7 
Tin'd Tops....70 67% 80 7 
New England Pressing .1b. 8%@}¢ 


THE _TRON. 


Pinking— 
Pinking Irons........... doz .60¢ 


lrons, Soldering 

See Cop.ers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Auto Screw.......... 30&2% ; Steel, 6% 
DERG scasecacvcacdessosousvepenssed 
Cee WOME, cise caukn dude 30ai0a2? 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...50&107 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........-. 5% 
Kctties— 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20G25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See are, 

Hollow. 

Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 60%, 

Corn— 
Wilkinson Wilcut Brand Knives ond 

SOE .d0vcpavncccenduaedsddsoteusaned 60% 
Withington Acme, doz., $2.65; 

Dent, $2.75; “yi Serrated, $2.20; 

Serrated, $2.10; qyiee No. 1, $1.50; 


» Lankee No. 2, 


Dr oats ng— 
Stonderé List, Le eeute 75h5 @75410% 





Cc, Jennings & Co,, Nos, 45, 46..60/% 
ae & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42...... 60% 
Swan’s 25% 
VL” a . . » 16% % 
L. & {. J. White 20&5@25 





Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge.per doz .$5.75@6.00 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

Buffalo ...... .B gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
+s 248 50 a0 doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... '.@ doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25@$1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
gro. OG 45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65a 70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. . doz. $2.05@ 2.15 


Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


lassie Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable.......... 50% 
SSE Ee snsoneasecssemecesscescces 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50° 9 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, WO, BB. .c006¢ 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113......cccccced 50% 
OG Fh Pi rontansvannsecnvsiads 50% 


Ladies, Melting— 
(low list)........ 5s 


L. & G. Mfg. Co. 
rs. & W 
Reading 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Reguiar Tubular, No. 0...... 


Lift Tubular, 





do \ ’ 
WO. Bs a6 cans 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Ca: Bs 6s ah. avakn HO@EE% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
Wa...3, Bae os we0nss $2.75@3.00 
MO; & CGN. sc cvnar es $3.00@3.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell's Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. . 
doz. 35@40¢ 
Door 


Allith Mfg. Co., Automatic, No. 
400. PE, nxcnnnns tesa $4.00 
Crouk & Carrier Mfg. Co., me. 101, 


Hinge Tubular, 


doz. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples................ .50 

a Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 

ondbeatnanenatunnenananiongees tu 1&5 % 

Richards’ a SS Reece $1.50 

I 50° 
Leaders, Cattle— 

Small... .doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 

Covert Mfg. Co. : 

Cotton, Hemp and Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 334%. 

Lifters, Transom— 

eG EE Mic iine Danknatbdeshceenans aovesne 33%", 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
, eae $2.25 2.00 1.75 
We Pens + o1telel $1.75 1.85 1.10 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, ‘0 ft., 

gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Air 


ine, $23.00; Acme, $18 00; Alabama, 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
$14.00 Eclipse. $13 50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage Works: 


Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 te 3. .40% 
Silver 


Leabbenetebihecbaiencahed No0% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord. “Ke.: 
‘Vhite Cotton. No 3%, $1.50: No. 4. 


“No ie. $250, No. 4. $3.50; 


Linen 
i Gh. Betas wevensusveskdace cea % 
Tent and Awning Lines: No . 


on Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. | 


Clothes Lines. White Cotton: 50 ft.. 


$2.75: 60 ft. $3.25: 70 ft.. $3.75: 75 
ft.. $4.00: 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft. $4.75 
OO lng BRM s si nsecececrdcenasayendil % 


AGE 


hetie~ Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .3314@383'\%4k74% 
Door Locks, katches, &o.-— 


NOTE.—Net Price. 
ok tae oak 8 are very often made | 





| 











Reading Hardware Co..........-..:: 40% 

oe . itnsadesas 000 MWK 

Elevator— 

EES 0. 0ts bth nurincssastnceviecsacavi 50% 
Padfocks— 

Wrought Iron... .75&10k5@80k5 % 


Net prices are general. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ané 
Brass 75&104 


Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass, 60°; Crescent, 
40&20%; Iron, 60%; Window Ven- 
tilating, 55%; Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 334%; Wrought 
Bronze and Brass, 55%; Wrought 
Steel, 55%. 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. 5% 
Reading ...... Pensesecevnocveococoeccesd 40” 


Vi achines—Boring— 
Com, Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 
Augers, 
$2.25@2.50 
Swan’s Improved.......--seseess+s 40&10% 
Angular. 
Nos, 1 and 4.......... 355 %, 
Dells. icicee' ate 5.75 
2.75 


Com, Angl’r, without 


Jennings’, 
Millers 
Snell's, Rice's a 2.50 
rking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power. 


doz. $48.00 
om Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
PU Gla vcankteengssssshenveniase 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
BED cccccvccsennocecicececsoensceses 20% 


Ice Cutting— 
GI isos canes sestnsciseses eevee l2%e% 
Washing— 
Boss Weis Machine Co.: 
Boss No, l1.. 
Boss Rotary.. pap anathekdpeae 
Champion Rotary Banner 
Standard Champion No. 





Standard Perfection...... 
Cinti Square Western.. « -$30. 
Uneeda American, Round........ 00 
Mailets— : 
Hickory ...... Rée esiee 4545@50 % 
Lignumvite ........0.6. 454550 %, 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
RE 12600-0008 doz. 565050 % 
Mangers, Stable— 
NE FE a yo nccnscnsns nance 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato... .60&10% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), aw 


10% 
Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 
SEEEOIED  enecnscnsvcosocscccccosecoss 50% 
BEE wonpnsaccsecsccccccccoccccccceced 50%, 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, éo.— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co 
National list Jan. 
Parker's Columbia & Vict 
Parker’s Box and Side.. 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co.......ssecereees 30”, 

Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 






Cheapeat..... ail sizes, $1.85@2.00 
OROGD cccsces all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 

12 ij 16 18-in. 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5. -. 5.25 
OORARONERL  .ccccncccvccescccccxcced 5%, 
Great American. .........-.-ceeessess ann 


Great American Ball B’r’g, oew list.70% 









SD. UEC, secnesnsannenhpoees cohennan 70° 
WRNORED. ccsccctsescccageccusesd |& 5% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing....607, 
Pennsylvania G Sl askhoccatcusdnanil 50°, 
Pennsylvania Horse............+. 334457 
Pennsylvania Pomny.........+..++.+- 0&5", 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel... T0&10& 105 % 
Style B, Low Wheel.. -T0&10&5% 
Style C, High Whee -70&10% 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 
Philadelphia: 
re oe OTE Be ccsces 70&5% 
Style A, all nace kbdbsnensl 60&5 % 
Style E. High Wheel........ TOK 10&5 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.50°% 
ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads. Miscel- 
laneous . 85k 10854 1045 % 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. CO TS O10 
Anchor ...... B 2 DW 19 18 ...40&5° 
Champlain ..3 26 2% 24 2...... 50”. 
Coleman ..... Rees re net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5° 
WED. teandnvdn ovetecheastsant P Dh &%¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
Mm 8 M% 8 in. 
Brass H’d.j5 65 60 .70 .. aro 
Por. Head..: 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Of liat. 
Square, Blank or Tapped... 
5. 80@ 4.90¢ 
Hexagon, Blank or Tapned.. 


5.20@5.30¢ 


October 4, 1906 


Square, Blank, C. a T. 5. nes 5.20¢ 
Hexagon, Blank, . & 
5.8005. 9E 


Hot Pressed: 


Square, Blank...... .5.00@5.10¢ 
Hexagon, Blank..... 5.40@@5.50¢ 
Square, Tapped...... 4.90@5.00¢ 
Hewvagon, Tapped... .5.30@5.40¢ 
ikea 
POOOE vccsrcssasece cee WD, COG 
EOE svc ene se uzen - -1d., 6¢ 
ee eee lb., 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.....: 33 ¢ 


In carload lots \%¢ lb. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks— ‘See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50€ 10%, 
Tet OF BbeGh.. cccces 654104570 %, 
DD ctienateamapas 65h 1045 @70%, 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper.. -50€10% 
« i Se 65410", 
RAR re Ps: 65410% 

Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 00%. 

American ‘Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60& 10%, 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@3i¢ 

Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35a4j0¢ 

Sardine Scissors...... $1. 7588.00 

BURENNE cnn cncccaancanensseacnsacas 

Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. Sens 

Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 

oz., 7T5e.; per gro., $7.50 
Eeo— 

Nickel Plate, # — $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 

Pcking— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
Be cue dcanucecsas.e - « -L7@22¢ 

Rubber— 
(Fair Gyeitty goods.) 

Sheet, g. ede sbwsee -» L1@12¢ 

Sheet, o eguts buns te 11@12¢ 

Sheet, g. Pe Wit rceues «+ -12@13¢ 

Sheet, ae ar + 40@ 45¢ 

Sheet. Se basensevaees 50¢ 

Jenkins’ % PM MH B0¢........ 25@25&5 %, 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 

Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 

Italian FOmmp..- 1d. og 1814 ¢ 

Wi n0 nab eee aee 1b. poe 

Russia Packing.. .lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
M. Co,, with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 # doz. 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
BtanGarS TAH. .cvscccdes 65410% 
Fry— 

Cee mene: 
s $8: 4S § 


Por doz. * 90.75 0.80 0.90 1.40 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch .... 15 16 18 
Per doz... 91° t 225 280 3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 


Regal, R, M ‘ o.. Nos, 5, 
$4.50; 10, $5.25; 20, $5.75; $6.25 


Savory. # doz., net, Se 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 

Simplex, B gro. 

No. 40 60 140 0=—150—Ss—s«160 


$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building _ 


} 
6 to 30 ib., per 100 8 

Roll Board or Building Fe t, ff | e 
3-382 and \& in., i510 69 tbe o™ 
et OS Ea ¢ | 2 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 @ yi | 

in., 1-382 to 1% im....... 7¢) 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing; 500 sq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


50¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, tonne 
50@5I¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 
65@70¢ 


Black a Proof Sheathing, 


500 sq. 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 8 a $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, "6 an 5% 2q 


TG ES. 65% Ubs Kan $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 


GOP Ss ON ose 6a vem $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton. . 
$31. 004 $35. 00 
© Oe Oe ee a os o's oval 57 
3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft......... 80¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) .76¢ 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth.s0€00@—% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CVh. 50 10@60% 





Parers— ~— 
DS 9, co ccuckbnsadigh 
EL | kscadr cokes’ 
Bonanza Improved. 
i, Mithatsbaeeduesetubesmud 
SN ‘Ghitheschetaseed sueedad eac 
Eureka INE on ovine vusetns ae $30.00 
Family Bay State.......... ® doz. $15.00 
smproved Bay State........ ® doz. $36.00 
I Me ace aod doz. $5.00 
New Lightning yabbecnuwepse dl # doz. $7.00 
ET Wiis cceeqetccvcteceid ¥ doz. 3.3 
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The following quotations are for small lots. 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 
110 1% in. round and square... 
1% to din. xX » tolin 





"7" 5H Mm 2.10¢ 








1% to 4in. x ‘4 to 5-16...... ...- 8 Bb 2.508 
Rods— > and 11-16 round and square............ Y be 
Angles : Cts # b&b 

BM. B 46 OR. OE MEMOS, 0.000c0cdecccccvcccscvvoccess 2.4¢ 

(except 34¢ in. and 4 x 44 2.50¢) 

Sim. ZB-26 1M. QO 46 UD. .... ce sersccrcccccsccscccccove 2 55¢ 

Bee Bs Oe Oe iin n Kos cpnangsnvcoscvesconoconscocss 2 35¢ 

1% to 244 in. x 3-16 in. and thicker.................. 230¢ 

a, 1 PPM, « bpncperseonedsabeccessesssiennee 2.357 

BBD £96 B96 Tho. covcdcccccccccccccscoocvccvcsncéenseves 2.40¢ 

x& in onan 2.55¢ 
(x % in... es 2. 
xs in.. 

St ED Es cc socnesceseneses 
Tees: 

ao bids bee Siegcedaecebsonsepassecguaneapechoupapeieetee 2.65¢ 

i to 2% 2.359 

8in. and large 2.505 
SET on chvincn sonkchnsedee's shnsesocacetooustectenuneed 2.4'¢ 
Channels, 3 in. and larger. ...........seeeseeseeeeerees 2.40¢ 
Bands—1'4 to 6 x 3-16 10 No. B........cccecccccvesceses 2.35¢ 
** Barden’s Best’ Iron, base price.................+++ 3.06¢ 
Buraen’s “H. B. & 8.”’ [ron, base price.............. 3.00¢ 
TE. 5 ckanGnoebacrecsecs shebdunestencceseesevesecsed 3.10¢ 
ee errr 
NOrwaey SHAPes.........ccccccccsccvcccccvecsessscesees 3.80¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


per 
Bessemer Machinery........scccccodecccccccccccccsses 2.00¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe................ 2.50@3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots...............+ W¢ 
Sheets from Store— 
Black 
One Pass, C.R. R. G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned 
ic Be nncapestananenoneeense Oe OP Be ecstewsn 2..0¢ 
SE, NERO Blccrcocsccces este BD DB BBB. ..ccovce 3.CU¢ 
Deliledans 6c cecécctencce space SE Bs secvcves 8.40¢ 
nt ¥ m 3.20......... 3.50¢ 


Russia, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
Ey inne myenadee ss ocnnves pvebsergunnetens Pe ® 1154@14¢ 
Pacent Planished.............0.++5 @ & A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 
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Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 


Galvanized. 
I it ee ee ees PR h,3.15¢ 
Ly MP Moh sranuanebandaseamatiends catoedeeen P mm, 3.55¢ 
Ln cdi clasabateaenatade chauheorinde cst vaaeenee # , 4.00¢ 
EE EA TR DE # bh, 4.25¢ 
No. 20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 
Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
A.A.A,. Charcoal: 


Be MING otk ccsnspsens ocecceeeeepbak tee teine taceksah $6.45 

SIT (0h cand seneceianbaneicanasieael eaten 7.70 
A. Charcoal: 

i (Tn ccdumecivpdshecctnepietbeiek bibenineeweti $5.50 

MES <eveuietdkhinvéececubobhschbiscekndscninten 6.70 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer- 


Ss I oases BO Dic ivudasibssvsscteeeeeinl $4.50 
Bs SU cc tutekcunvsercechdbhenetguhecsDelddesees 6.50 
American Terne Plates— 

IC, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating...... ..... isesaed $87 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 Ib. cuating................00 10.70 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 23c. 


Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 23c. 


Copper Tubes— 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 2ic. 


Brazed Brass and Bronze Tubes— 


List June 6, 1898, Discount 224%. 
High Brass Rods— 
Discount 154. 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List June 6, 1898, Discount 104. 


METALS— 


Tin-- 
BeTBS PAG. 00 cc cccceccecccsceesétnssesteses # m 414@42 ¢ 


Copper— 
OD. o cocndacanusendesunengbache veead aD @2O¢ 
II 56 nc cout a vac.0s bdesecsesieel # b @w ¢ 
MPUNTNS £6 cand ccc <hbenecececcesonsbenuesd  b 1I8g@ilsse¢ 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 








October 4, 1906 





Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 0z................... P th We 
bea vd De. avdansdebaadecntes —- > Ge 
Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ ® ™ advance over Hot 
oled, 
Sheet Copper Polished 29 in. wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled: 
Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 


over Cold Rolied. 
Bottoms, Pits and Flata ............secsse0 P t 27¢ basis 
Pianished Copper, 1¢ ® more than Polished. 


Spelter— 
Nik occbsnsid desc ctesecesadvacniaeiast # D6%@7 ¢ 
Zinc. 
No. 9, base, casks, ® M8i¢¢ | Open...... ......00 RD Se 
Lead. 


PD B4@biEe 
¥D7T @ike 





Prices of Solder indicated by priva 
cording to compusition. 


Antimony— 


Sen anys sukaeh uence shanesd vavecccunsesednes 
en 
Uther Brands 





Aluminum— 
No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
Small lots. 
100-» lots.. 





Old Metals. 
Dealers' Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible...... 
Cupper, Heavy 4 eae ¥ 
Copper, Ligh 

Brass, Heay 
RR ae 
Heavy Machine Composition 
Clean Brass Turnings,... 
Composition Turnings 


L » ON covenahonces 

Tea Lead...... 

Zine oer apAneds peaeces veeesccece .- @ 4, 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, Long...........se0+-+- ; 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, Short,......ssesesseeees $15.75@ 16, 
OND WUE ca saccencvecceses eceoee oe ccccceed 12.U0@12.75 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.......... Cocccces oeeeee-15.50@16,00 


TS EEN cs cbatdcedecovcdsseceensoce eveeee SLLOO@1ILDO 
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The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


Subscription, postpaid, $5.00 a year. 


Two DoLLaRr EDITION, $2.00 a year; DOLLAR EDITION, $1.00 a year, to the United States, British America, 






Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Philippine Islands. OTHER CounTRIEs: Weekly Edition, $7.50; Semi-monthly Edition, $4.00; 
; : 


Monthly Edition, $2.50. 


Wew York (Main Office), - 
Philadelphia, - - - 
Pittsburgh, - - - = 
Chicago, - - - -« 
Cincinnati, - ° > . 
Boston, - - ° ‘ ° 
Cleveland - : » 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


14-16 Park Place, - - : - - - 
Real Estate Trust Co. Bldg., Broad and Ches‘nut Sts., S.S. RECKEFUS, Manager. 
Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, ee tee 

Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, 
Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, - 
Compton Building, 161 Devonshire Street,-  ~ 

The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street - - - 





DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’r, 


ROBERT A. WALKER, Manager, 
A. A. AINsworTH, Manager. 
HENRY SMITH, Manager. 
WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager. 
Ezra S. ADAMS, Manager. 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order of Davin Wrii1ams Company, on any banking house in the United States of 
Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York, When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country wil! be 


received. 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Age through the American News Company, New York, U. 8. A. 
The International News Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, England ; or the San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A 


ENTERED AT THE Post Orrice, New Yors, as Seconp-Ciass MATTER. 





















